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PARSON’S BENEFIT. 


BY GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


COMMANDER 
the Com- 


ENANT - 
gs BAXTER, 


landing Officer of His Majesty’s 
ibmarine Plunger, sat at the 
iesk in his cabin on board the 
mibmarine depot ship Santiago. 


le had just dined in Mess and 
yas now writing to his wife. 
He would be at sea all to- 
Morrow, he thought; might as 
well drop a line tonight. ‘‘ Got 
& fleet attack tomorrow,” he 
wrote. “ We sail in an hour’s 
time. It’s the usual thing, and 
we should be back the day after 
tomorrow with luck.” He 
paused. What else should he 
fay? He nibbled his pen. No 

nt in saying that this was 
® be a fleet exercise under 
@most war conditions. The 
I Commander-in-Chief was 
} warhorse and no mistake; 
what with the battleships using 
High speed and the destroyer 
Mreens zigzagging, it was going 
% be a tricky business to- 

borrow morning. Of course, as 
®aptain of a submarine he had 


complete freedom of action: 
his flotilla commander had al- 
ways rammed home that point. 
In peace-time no risks are justi- 
fiable was his constant reminder. 
No risks, that is, except the 
ordinary submarine ones. And 
yet it was impossible to get in 
a good attack without flirting 
a little with fortune. And, in 
these piping times of peace, it 
was never more necessary to 
show up well in the few full- 
dress fleet exercises that rigid 
fuel economy allowed.  Pro- 
motion had to be earned in 
these hard times, and pro- 
motion meant so much. 

He sighed and turned to his 
letter, racking his brain for 
news. Funny how one always 
had to put news in letters. He 
remembered how at his prep. 
school when he was absolutely 
stumped he used to write, ‘* No 
more news, must stop now,” 
and that always filled up a line. 
Then he wrote, “ Invergordon 
is the same as ever except that 
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the weather is better than usual. 
Love to the brat, your loving 
Charles.”’ 

He stamped and addressed 
the envelope and went out of 
his cabin to post it in the ward- 
room letter-box. 

In the days of her youth 
H.M.8. Santiago had been a 
German liner whose career had 
suffered a great change through 
the war. On account of this 
there was little beyond her 
spick -and-span condition to 
show that she was now classed 
as a warship. The officers’ 
quarters were comfortable, verg- 
ing almost on luxury compared 
with those of a regular man-of- 
war. 

As he ascended the staircase 
to the wardroom smoking-room 
he heard the hum of many 
voices. All officers were on 
board tonight, quite a crowd, 
what with the depot ship’s 
officers and those of the 
four submarines lying along- 
side. 

Most of them had already 
dressed in their sea-going rig ; 
he noticed that the more junior 
of them sported the most 
piratical outfit. He himself 
was wearing a high - necked 
sweater and an old monkey- 
jacket suit, but the subs were 
resplendent in thigh-length sea- 
boots, gauntlet gloves, and 
coats which looked consider- 
ably older than their wearers. 

He slipped his letter into the 
torpedo head that did duty 
as a pillar-box and looked round 
the Mess for his fellow captains. 
None there. 

‘‘ Your partners in crime are 
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still in the dining Saloon,” 
observed the Paymaster Com. 
mander, who had watched his 
arrival, “ cutting for tickets in 
the St Leger Sweep.” 

“ Thanks,” he murmured, and 
went forward to join them. 

As he walked along the 
promenade deck he glanced 
over the side and noted that it 
was still a fine evening. A 
little too calm, he thought, 
hoping that did not mean fog, 
The four submarines lying along- 
side showed up dimly in the 
gleam of their riding-lights. A 
few figures moved about their 
decks securing for sea. The 
Santiago’s deck lights were re- 
flected back by the polished 
brass of the submarines’ peri- 
scopes which swayed slightly 
as the vessels surged on their 
wires in the tideway. 

The Plunger was inside boat ; 
he leaned on the deck rails 
and looked down on to her 
bridge, where he could discern 
a figure fiddling with a compass 
repeater. 

‘Sperry all right, Sub?” he 
called. 

“Yes, sir,’’ floated back the 
answer. 

‘“Good.”” He turned into 
the dining saloon. 

His three ‘ partners in crime,’ 
as the Paymaster had christened 
them, were seated at the end 
of one of the polished tables 
deep in discussion. They looked 
up as he entered. 

Willie, a cheerful-looking in- 
dividual whose eyes had not 
yet lost their schoolboy sparkle, 
gave a cheer. “ Baxter, for 
Gawd’s sake tell these blighters 
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that there is such a thing as a 
Parson’s Benefit. They are so 
sheeny that they say they’ve 
never heard of one!” 

Smith, the Commanding 
Officer of the Plover, spoke. 
“ Willie is three down and now 
daims another chance, says 
that if you lose three lives 
straight off you get an extra 
go and calls it a Parson’s Bene- 
fit, I’ve never heard of it, nor 
has Fanny.” 

The third member nodded to 
corroborate this statement, and 
then both winked at him. 

Willie rose to the bait. ‘‘ How 
long have you been in the 
Service? Eighteen years and 
never heard of a Parson’s Bene- 
fit, ‘pon my soul! Here’s 
Staffy; you’ve heard of one, 
haven’t you?’’ This last was 
addressed to another individual 
who had just entered. 

The Staff Officer grinned. 
“Quite a coincidence: talking 
of parsons, I’m a bearer of 
evil tidings.”’ 

“No change,’ said Willie 
bitterly, “‘ what’s the latest ? ”’ 

“The Skipper has sent me to 
you to inform the Senior Sub- 
marine Officer ’’—he bowed with 
mock politeness to Baxter— 
“that the flagship’s parson is 
arriving on board shortly and 
is to be taken to sea in one of 
the boats. There’s a real Par- 
son’s Benefit for you!” He 
laughed at his own joke and 
went out. 

There was a little silence 
which Willie broke. ‘ Isn’t it 
just too bad that my spare 
bunk is let out to the spare 
First Lieutenant.” 


‘“ And mine to the third 
hand,” added Fanny. 

Baxter smiled across at Smith. 
‘* Looks as if it was between you 
and me,” he said, picking up 
the dice-box. “ I'll toss you to 
take him.” 

‘* Baxter, would you mind if 
I don’t take him?” A note of 
earnestness was apparent in 
Smith’s voice. ‘I know it’s 
darned silly to pay any atten- 
tion to superstition, but you 
know what happened when I 
was in the Porcupine. I never 
had such a trip as that. I 
made a vow never to take a 
parson to sea again in any 
submarine of which I had 
command.”’ 

Whatever the cause, it is 
a fairly strong superstition 
amongst fishermen that it is 
unlucky to take a parson to 
sea, and this belief is shared 
by the lower deck of the Navy. 
It was, however, a rare thing 
to find an officer who held as 
strong views on the subject as 
Smith obviously did. 

Baxter looked at him. “ All 
right,’”’ he said quietly, “ the 
parson is on me.’’ He went out 
to make arrangements for the 
passenger. 

Having given himself the 
pleasure of watching his First 
Lieutenant’s face as he listened 
to the tidings, Baxter walked 
aft and waited for his visitor 
at the Santiago’s gangway. 

“The flagship’s boat will be 
coming alongside shortly,’ he 
said to the Officer of the 
Watch. 

The Warrant Officer saluted 
and trained his glasses down 
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harbour. ‘“ Boat coming now, 
sir,” he reported. 

Presently a steam picket 
boat, flaming picturesquely at 
the funnel, dashed past the 
starboard side, turned and came 
alongside the gangway. A 
young man in a grey suit and 
trilby hat leapt out with a 
certain agility and ran up the 
ladder. As the hat was raised 
to salute the quarterdeck, 
Baxter was able to look at the 
face underneath. He’s young, 
he thought, very young for a 
flagship’s padre, must be a 
good man. The Parson was a 
good man, at least everybody 
that he had been in contact 
with had said so, some had been 
so far as to say so to his face. 
But lately he had begun to 
doubt himself. 

He stopped at the gangway 
and looked round him. Baxter 
advanced with a _ cheery, 
“ Bvenin’, Padre. My name’s 
Baxter, and you’re coming out 
with me.” 

They shook hands. 

‘“‘ Get the Chaplain’s bag out of 
the boat,’’ he ordered, and waited 
to see his command obeyed. 

The Parson looked at his 
host with eager curiosity, for 
he had the true instinct of a 
fisher of men. A host unto 
himself, he coined the phrase 
as if original, brimful of 
self-confidence. Responsibilities 
bear lightly on his shoulders. 
A commanding officer in deed. 
And obviously not in need of 
spiritual comfort. He sighed 
and followed his host along the 
upper deck. 

Baxter looked at his wrist- 
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watch. Twenty past ten, time 
Plover was pushing off. That 
fellow Smith always ran things 
fine. As if in answer to his 
thoughts the outside submaring 


‘switched on her navigation 


lights and began to glide slowly 
ahead. 

‘We'd better be getting on 
board,” said Baxter. “ TI’ll lead 
the way.”’ 

They climbed down an iron 
ladder into the depot ship's 
well-deck and walked across to 
the accommodation ladder lead- 
ing to the submarines. 

“‘ Gangway,’’ called a vigilant 
ship’s corporal, and the idlers 
drew back to let them pass. 

Down the ladder on to the 
upper deck of Plunger they 
went, where they were greeted 
by the usual reception com- 
mittee, who saluted and made 
what to the passenger were com- 
pletely unintelligible reports. 
The Captain acknowledged them 
briefly and walked aft. 

‘Gare to come on the bridge, 
Padre ? ” 

“Thank you, thank you,” 
was the reply, and while he 
followed his host the Parson 
contrasted the clipped sentences 
that he had just heard with his 
own effusive reply. No wonder 
we get laughed at, he reflected. 
Words are so unimportant. 

A few minutes later the three 
outside submarines had slipped 
away from their mother ship 
and lay stemming the strong 
flood-tide waiting for Plunger 
to lead them out of harbour. 
“Let go!” rang out the Cap- 
tain’s voice. “ Slow ahead both 
motors.” The Santiago began 
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to slide astern. The Parson was 
able to look in through the 
lighted port-holes as they went 
past. There was a man just 
getting into his hammock, there 
someone cleaning his teeth, 
another reading. You could 
look through all of them in the 
fleet, but you wouldn’t see 
anyone praying. 

“Make a signal. Form single 
line ahead in sequence of fleet 
numbers, speed ten knots, follow 
me out of harbour.”’ 

The Signalman repeated his 
instructions and flicked away 
with his signal lantern. In a 
minute he turned to the Captain. 
“ Signal passed.” 

“Make the executive! Half 
ahead both engines. Take her 
down harbour, Coxswain.” 

The Plunger rapidly acceler- 
ated to ten knots and steered 
towards the entrance of the 
firth, a distance of about seven 
miles. Looking astern the 
Parson watched the three other 
vessels fall into line like obedient 
children. The dark shapes of 
other warships at anchor pricked 
out in dazzling lights slid past. 

“ There’s your home, Padre,”’ 
the Captain said as they passed 
the flagship. ‘* Hullo, they’ve a 
concert on or something. Awn- 
ing spread and side curtains 
rigged.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” his passenger 
replied, “‘ a concert for the ship’s 
company. I ought to have 
attended———”’ His voice broke 
off. 

“But you ran away to sea 
instead, good man!” laughed 
Baxter, to cover the other’s 
silence. 
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The Parson winced. Ran 
away. That’s just what he 
had done. He retraced the 
events which had led up to his 
present situation. 

He had attended the concert 
party rehearsal in the torpedo 
flat out of a benevolent curiosity 
and at the request of the officer 
in charge, who liked to be able 
to say that it had been passed 
by censor. It was the usual 
affair, red- nosed comedians, 
crooners, accordion players, and 
then a sketch had been put on, 
the central figure of which was 
an asinine curate with project- 
ing teeth and a vacant ex- 
pression. After the rehearsal 
he had gone to the officer 
and objected to the sketch 
on the grounds that _ it 
poked fun at the uniform of 
the Church. It was not, he had 
explained, that he minded hav- 
ing his own leg pulled, but that 
it seemed wrong to say or do 
anything which lessened re- 
ligion’s precarious hold on the 
Navy. The officer had told 
him politely that the sketch 
was at least twenty years old 
and had been played at nearly 
every concert on board every 
ship that he had been in. He 
could not cancel it now at the 
eleventh hour without causing 
ill-feeling. He was sorry, but 
that was that. 

That evening the Padre had 
been bidden to dine with the 
Admiral before the concert in 
company with several other 
officers. The conversation had 
turned to the forthcoming exer- 
cise with submarines, and he 
had expressed a desire to go to 
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seain one. The Admiral, a man 
of action, had said that as the 
fleet was soon splitting up, he 
had better take the last re- 
maining chance and go to- 
night. He had welcomed this 
opportunity of escaping from 
the concert and its offensive 
burlesque of all that he most 
valued and—vwell, here he 
was. 

As the Plunger made her 
way down harbour a roar of 
laughter emanating from the 
enormous tent-like structure on 
the flagship’s deck floated across 
the water. The sailors were 
enjoying themselves, he re- 
flected ; perhaps he had been 
unnecessarily touchy about that 
sketch. But then he was always 
warding off imaginary attacks 
on the dignity of the Church. 
He looked at the figure of the 
Captain standing beside him, 
upright and so very certain of 
himself, and his own doubts re- 
turned to him. What room was 
there for a man of God in this 
service whose code of behaviour 
and morals exacted something 
more from those who were 
bound by it than the Church 
ever could? He had become a 
Naval Chaplain on the advice 
of an elderly disillusioned priest, 
who had told him to go where 
his youthful talents would be 
appreciated and not waste him- 
self in ministering to old ladies 
in a Kensington parish. But 
now he wondered if he had not 
made a wrong choice. Religion 
was certainly part of service 
routine, but parsons were no 
man’s meat. The lower deck 
distrusted him because he was 
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an officer. The officers were 
bored with him because in defer. 
ence to his cloth they were 
obliged to moderate their usually 
outspoken manner of conver- 
sation. 

The Captain leaned over 
the Helmsman’s shoulder and 
peered at the lighted compass. 

“Damn your eyes, Cox’n, 
you’re five degrees off your 
course. Sorry, Padre ’’—he 
apologised for his oath—*“ for- 
got you were there.”’ 

The Parson swallowed hard. 

“What are those two red 
lights in the Channel?” he asked 
after a minute’s silence, peering 
into the darkness. 

“ That’s the wreck of the 
Natal. Caught on fire and blew 
up some time during the war. 
There are five hundred corpses 
in that capsized hull. Poor 
devils. During daylight hours 
we salute the wreck as we pass 
it, but at night there doesn’t 
seem to be much point. If you 
look ahead now you see the 
entrance to the harbour. Those 
two high hills one on either side 
are called the Sutors.”’ 

Half an hour later they 
passed through the narrow 
entrance out into the broad 
waters. It was a _ beautiful 
September evening. A light 
north-easterly breeze just ruffled 
the surface of the sea. To the 
southward could be seen the 
lights of Burghead and Nairn. 
When well clear of the har- 
bour the Captain ordered the 
vessels in company to ‘act 
independently’ and watched 
as they altered course and 
dropped back so as to give 
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each other plenty of room 
during the night. Then he 
pent over the chart table and 
carefully checked the course 
laid off on the chart. 

After making sure that every- 
thing was correct, he ordered 
the Officer of the Watch to 
take over. 

“We should arrive at our 
patrol position at half-past six,”’ 
he said; ‘the exercise com- 
mences at 7 A.M. Call me at 
six o'clock and at any time 
that I am wanted. It'll be a 
long day tomorrow. I’m going 
to bed.” He turned to go 
down the conning-tower hatch 
and then remembered his guest. 
“Hullo, you still up here? 
Come down below and I[’ll 
show you your bunk.” 

They descended the conning- 
tower ladder into the brightly 
lit control room, which was un- 
tenanted except for the watch- 
keeper seated in the corner, 
his ear to the voice-pipe, ready 
to pass on any orders that 
might be delivered by the officer 
on the bridge. The control 
room itself was cold on account 
of the current of air being sucked 
down the open hatch by the 
Diesel engines. As they went 
forward to the officers’ quarters 
the Parson was conscious of a 
smell of warm humanity. Here 
and there a light gleamed, but 
there were many dark patches. 
All around were bunks whose 
mountainous pile of blankets 
proclaimed that they were 
occupied. 

Stalking cautiously forward 
they reached the wardroom, 
where already the officers off 
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duty were turned in. The 
Captain pointed to a bed made 
up on a settee, whispered ‘‘ Good- 
night,” kicked his shoes off, 
removed his outer clothing, and 
hoisted himself into a curtained 
bunk. The Parson saw him 
reach out his hand and snap 
out the reading-light and could 
have sworn that thirty seconds 
later the Captain was fast 
asleep. 

He searched round for his 
suitcase, found it, and ex- 
tracted his pyjamas and a 
small Bible. Then he undressed 
and tucked his clothes under 
the foot of his bunk where 
he would find them in the 
morning. 

As he snuggled down the 
feel of the rough blankets 
awakened a chord of memory. 
Reminds me of the Norfolk 
Broads, he reflected drowsily, 
except for the thudding of the 
engines. He had not expected 
to sleep at all in such strange 
surroundings, packed with fifty 
others like human sardines in 
a tin can, but already his eyes 
were getting heavy. He opened 
his pocket Bible and began to 
read his nightly portion. Five 
minutes later he fell asleep. 

Several times during the night 
his sleep was disturbed by 
officers turning out to take 
over their duties. He was also 
dimly conscious of the fact that 
the Captain had been called 
on to the bridge on more than 
one occasion. The incessant 
thudding of the engines and 
the thickness of the air, how- 
ever, caused him to drowse 
on through the night as if 
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under the effects of an anzs- 
thetic. 

As morning came he fell 
into a deep sleep, from which 
he was suddenly wakened by 
the electric rattler bellowing 
out its guttural sound im- 
mediately above his head. He 
sat up in his bunk and gazed 
owlishly around him. The 
bunks were all empty of their 
occupants, and the wardroom 
was now untenanted except for 
himself and an elderly stoker 
armed with a wheel spanner, 
who regarded him with evident 
amusement. 

Feeling at a considerable dis- 
advantage clothed in his night 
attire when all the others were 
on duty bent, he sought refuge 
in words. 

*‘ Good gracious, I must have 
overslept—was that the diving 
hooter ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.’”’ 

“ Then I must turn out—have 
we sighted the enemy fleet ? ”’ 

“ Couldn’t say, sir”? The 
stoker moved to a voice-pipe 
and spoke into it. ‘No. 2 
main vent open,” he reported, 
and buried his head in a corner 
of the wardroom where he 
appeared to have an urgent 
appointment with a screw-down 
valve. 

The Parson swung himself out 
of his bunk and hastily donned 
his garments. As he stood up 
to pull on his trousers he found 
difficulty in keeping his balance, 
and then he realised that the 
deck was no longer horizontal 
but was tilting down forward 
as the Plunger dived into her 
own element. He then became 
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conscious for the first time of 
the complete change which had 
come over the vessel. Gone wag 
the ‘ thud-thud ’ of the engine, 
the whirring of the electric fang, 
and the uneasy wriggle of the 
ship as she ploughed along 
on the surface at her best 
speed. Instead there reigned a 
pregnant silence broken only 
by the swish of the slip stream 
as it surged on the outer hull 
and the staccato voices of the 
men in the control room next 
door. The very atmosphere 
seemed to have changed and 
a sort of cold fug took the 
place of last night’s warm smell, 
The only movement now was 
the tilting of the deck, which, 
as he observed it, became again 
horizontal. 

He buttoned up his coat to 
the neck and looked round 
undecidedly. Should he wear a 
hat? <A furtive glance at the 
stoker revealed that this indi- 
vidual was uncovered. Well, 
he would not be the only one 
if he did likewise. He stuffed 
one hand into his trouser pocket 
and walked aft as nonchalantly 
as possible. 

As he entered the control 
room he was greatly impressed 
by the number of men stationed 
there. It appeared that fully 
a quarter of the crew were 
present, some seated on stools 
moving large wheels with prac- 
tised hands, some crouched in 
corners doing nothing, others 
standing erect facing row upon 
row of valves and levers. The 
officers also were concentrated in 
this compartment. The Navi- 
gating Officer, a sub-lieutenant, 
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leaned over the chart table 
and scribbled industriously in 
a note-book. The First Lieu- 
tenant stood between the peri- 
scopes, his feet wide apart, 
hands on hips, and his eyes on 
everything. 

The Captain was sprawled 
round the after-periscope, one 
eye pressed close to the aper- 
ture while the other roved 
round the control room taking 
everything in with an absent 
stare. He searched the horizon 
slowly by swivelling the peri- 
scope, and then uttered a grunt 
of satisfaction. 

“There they are, two battle 
cruisers and umpteen destroyers, 
pearing green twenty-five and 
coming this way.”’ 

The Sub-Lieutenant adjusted 
an instrument and wrote 
frenziedly in his book. The 
Captain had another look and 
then ordered, ‘‘ Down periscope.”’ 
As the long brass tube slid into 
the periscope well, he walked 
over to the chart table, adjusted 
his attacking instrument to his 
own satisfaction, and then 
caught sight of his guest. 
“Hullo, Padre, you’re in luck ; 
were in the right place to 
catch our enemy. Come and 
have a look at them.” At a 
sign from him the periscope 
was raised. He trained it on 
to the enemy and beckoned to 
the Parson to have a look. 

A first view from a periscope 
when submerged is an experience 
no one forgets. As he pressed 
his eye to the rubber eye-piece 
the Parson was amazed at the 
amount he could see. Firstly, 
there was a calm grey, almost 
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greasy, sea stretching inter- 
minably around them. No sign 
of their own craft was visible 
except for a few bubbles which 
floated away from the periscope 
as it moved slowly through the 
water. He looked farther afield 
and then saw the ‘enemy’ 
which it was their object to 
torpedo at close range. Two 
battle cruisers, their hulls mostly 
concealed below the horizon, 
were steaming towards them ; 
around them were numerous 
specks which he took to be the 
umpteen destroyers. He real- 
ised suddenly that he was the 
only man in the world looking 
at those ships which were un- 
conscious of his presence, and 
felt for a moment the thrill 
that the submarine Captain 
always gets when he sights his 
quarry. 

As he stared at this un- 
accustomed sight he became 
aware that the Captain was 
anxious to take the periscope 
from him. ‘ Thank you, thank 
you,”’ he ejaculated, and stepped 
back. The First Lieutenant 
deigned to notice him and 
showed him a place where he 
could squat without being in 
anybody’s way. He was glad 
to subside into the background 
and watch the Captain. 

Baxter was in excellent 
spirits. Things were going well. 
The battle cruisers had hove 
in sight almost as soon as the 
exercise had commenced and 
thus saved him the weary hours 
of watching and waiting which 
is the usual lot of the submarine 
Captain. As soon as he had 
sighted his enemy he had dived, 
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and that had been a very 
satisfactory performance. They 
had slid down to thirty-five feet 
without any of those unpleasant 
occurrences which so often beset 
an early morning dive. The 


weather, too, was almost perfect, 


a little too calm with the 
faintest smell of fog in the air 
perhaps, but on the whole just 
as he liked it. He specialised 
in slow attacks. Not for him 
the bustle and dash of those 
submarine captains of the 
old school who subscribed to 
the tradition that you should 
go full speed at the enemy, 
risking detection to get your 
blow in at a decisive range. 
Rather he preferred to let the 
enemy come to him, contenting 
himself in working his vessel 
into such a position as would 
give him his best possible chance 
of slipping a torpedo in it and 
thus obviating the danger of 
betraying the presence of his 
periscope by the wash or 
‘feather’ which the use of 
high speed when submerged 
was bound to make. 

He stared hard to try and 
gauge his quarry’s course and 
speed, made a few estimations 
out loud for the benefit of 
the Sub-Lieutenant, and then 
trained the periscope all round 
the horizon in order to make 
sure that no chance merchant 
vessel was going to interfere 
with his freedom of movement. 
Again he was in luck; with the 
exception of his enemy and 
two far distant wisps of black 
smoke showing the presence of 
trawlers, the field was clear. 

Then began a twenty minutes’ 
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preliminary skirmish, boring {o 
the crew, who were unable to 
gather what was going on ex. 
cept by the few comments of 
their Captain, but interestj 
to the point of being thrilling to 
the hunter at the periscope. 

As the battle cruisers drew 
nearer the screening destroyers 
changed from unwieldy blobs 
to business-like-looking vessels 
whose name befitted them only 
too well. Let him allow him- 
self to get across the bows of 
one of these avenging angels 
and he would be forced to 
abandon the attack and dive 
to eighty feet to avoid being 
rammed. <A watchful eye was 
now very necessary, for the 
enemy zigzagged frequently and 
the situation changed every 
minute. The periscope was 
poked above the surface of the 
sea the smallest possible amount 
and for the shortest possible 
time. 

Baxter felt himself getting 
keyed up to that pitch which 
enabled him to make decisions 
more by instinct than by 
reasoned thought. He had 
another look, and his plan of 
attack became clear to him. 
He would pass through the 
destroyer screen and torpedo 
the second battle cruiser. 

“Down periscope,’’ he ordered 
sharply, and then, “ Get the 
torpedo ready, No. 1.” 

No. 1 issued a string of orders 
which were passed to the tor- 
pedo tubes by telephone. The 
atmosphere in the control room 
was very quiet. The watching 
Parson became aware of & 
certain tenseness shown by the 
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way that the idle members of 
the crew no longer sprawled 
at their posts, but were crouched, 
all eyes on the Captain, ready 
to jump to his bidding. 

The Captain moved over to 
the First Lieutenant and mut- 
tered in his ear, “‘ Be ready to 
flood a tank forward, we may 
want to get down quickly.” 
Then he ordered, ‘‘ Up peri- 
scope.” 

In a few minutes now they 
would pass through the screen 
of destroyers ; already they were 
neatly ahead of one of them. 
The Captain judged himself to 
be in a safe position; he 
would get across before the 
destroyer arrived; then he 
looked at his target. The battle 
cruiser looked enormous, almost 
frightening in its size. What a 
target! Who could refrain from 
firing a torpedo at such a prize? 
No wonder that fellow tor- 
pedoed the Lusitania ! 

“ No. 2 Tube ready,” reported 
the First Lieutenant. 

“Stand by,’ said the Cap- 
tain, his voice ringing with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ What’s the angle 
of sight ? ”’ 

“ Thirty-five degrees ’’ called 
the Sub. 

He set his periscope, and then 
recollected that he had better 
have another look at the de- 
stroyers. He swung his periscope 
round hastily. Good! he was 
through the screen in safety, 
but where was the last destroyer 
in the line? He cleaned the 
lens of the eye-piece. That’s 
funny, he thought—ah! there 
she is, but only just visible ; 
must be getting foggy. He 


switched round to his target. 
Yes, it was getting foggy, the 
battle cruiser was becoming a 
blur instead of a sharply defined 
outline. If the fog did not 
wait a second, he would be 
cheated of his prey. He peered 
at his sighting angle—his sights 
were almost on. “ Stand by,’’ 
again his voice rang out, then 
6s Fire ! ”? 

A faint thud from the fore- 
ends told his practised ear that 
the torpedo had gone on its 
errand. There was no time to 
waste, the fog was thickening 
every second, he must get on 
to the surface before the visi- 
bility completely failed, or else 
he would be compelled to dive 
deep and wait until the fleet 
had passed. And he dearly 
wanted to surface to observe 
the result of his torpedo shot. 

*¢ Surface !’’ he cried. ‘ Stop 
both motors ! ”’ 

The scream of escaping com- 
pressed air answered his order, 
and the Plunger rapidly rose 
to the surface as the water was 
expelled from her tanks. 

A last hasty look round 
through the periscope—by Jove! 
the fog’s thick; a glance at the 
depth gauge—we are on the 
surface—then he dashed up 
the conning-tower ladder with 
a parting injunction to “ put 
air on the foghorn.” A second 
later the conning-tower hatch 
was opened, and the Parson, 
marvelling at the agility of the 
Captain, saw him disappear 
through the aperture on to the 
bridge. 

The Captain’s departure was 
the signal for an outbreak of 
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orderly confusion in the control 
room. The First Lieutenant 
assumed command and issued 
many orders; the Signalman, 
his arms full of signalling gear, 


followed the Captain on to the . 


bridge, closely succeeded by the 
Sub-Lieutenant carrying parallel 
rulers between his teeth, dividers 
in his pocket, and a rolled-up 
chart under his arm. In the 
control room itself a bucket 
was placed under the bridge 
voice - pipe, which was soon 
drained of water, and com- 
munication thus being estab- 
lished, a fresh spate of orders 
descended from the Captain. 

Baxter arrived on the bridge 
with mixed feelings. Elated 
as he was at the undeniable 
success of his attack, he was 
apprehensive of the conse- 
quences of surfacing in the 
middle of a fleet just when 
the fog had come down. As 
he peered through the fast- 
gathering mist at the rapidly 
vanishing shapes of the war- 
ships around him, he was con- 
scious of a feeling of self- 
reproach. He knew he had 
taken an unnecessary risk in 
continuing the attack after he 
had observed the fog and then 
surfacing instead of diving to 
eighty feet and safety, and 
now he must look to it that the 
consequences of his rashness 
were not serious. 

The fleet had reduced speed 
on entering the fog and started 
their fog-horns, and now the 
Plunger seemed to be surrounded 
by a pandemonium of grunts 
and squeals. As he listened to 
it Baxter thought of a silly 
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symphony version of the three 
bears. First, the flagship bel 
lowed a raucous note (Who's 
been sitting in my chair?), 
closely followed by the second 
battle cruiser in a slightly 
higher key, and then the ten 
attendant destroyers joined in 
with a badly organised chorus 
of high-pitched squeals. 

He leaned forward and, grasp- 
ing the handle of the whistle 
valve, sounded two long blasts, 
the signal for a vessel stopped 
in a fog; it sounded very 
feeble compared with the others, 
and he wondered if anyone could 
hear him. 

A tearing noise off his star- 
board quarter warned him of 
the proximity of a destroyer, 
and a second later he discerned 
the dim outline of one passing 
close under his stern. 

He had already ordered the 
wireless cabinet to broadcast 
a signal to say that Plunger 
was on the surface, and it was 
with great relief that he received 
a report from the operator to 
the effect that the signal had 
been transmitted and had been 
acknowledged by the surround- 
ing vessels. 

Gradually the whole howling 
menagerie drew farther away, 
and he felt more secure. No 
joke to be rammed in a fog; 
a submarine did not require 
much to sink her. 

The Signalman bent down 
and reached for two pieces of 
paper waved at him by 4 
messenger from down below. 
He opened it and read it out. 
“General from Admiral Com- 
manding Battle Cruisers, Sub- 
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marine exercise will cease forth- 
with. Plunger is to remain 
stopped until further orders.” 
The other message read: 
“ Plunger from Hood. Your 
torpedo struck me abreast the 
engine-room and sank. I con- 
gratulate you on a well-planned 
attack carried out under diffi- 
cult circumstances.” 

Baxter felt decidedly better. 
He was in luck. The Admiral 
might so easily have taken a 
different view of the matter. 
Yes, he was certainly in luck, 
he reflected, and his mind 
switched to Smith of the Plover 
who set such a store by luck 
that he had refused to take the 
Parson with him. He grinned 
as he thought out a suitable 
quip with which to greet the 
superstitious Smith, and turn- 
ing round, found his passenger 
standing beside him. 

“We just got our shot off 
in time, Padre, proper peasouper 
came down.”’ 

“Where are the other sub- 
marines ? ’’ 

“To the northward of us.” 
He waved his hand in the right 
direction. ‘‘ They’ve missed the 
whole party. We're the lucky 
ones this time.” 

Turning to the voice-pipe he 
told the First Lieutenant to 
place extra fog look-outs for- 
ward and aft. A few minutes 
later the sound of the other 
ships died away and they were 
left surrounded by an impene- 
trable wall of fog, which had 
now become so thick that the 
look-out man stationed on the 
fo’e’sle - head was only just 
visible. 
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The minutes turned to hours, 
and no orders came to proceed. 
Baxter did not relish lying 
stopped in a fog; better far to 
keep moving slowly ahead—it 
gave one more chance of avoid- 
ing collision, and so he dis- 
obeyed orders to the extent of 
going slow ahead in the direc- 
tion of possible traffic. 

After some time had elapsed 
he heard fog-horns, not man-o’- 
wars this time: trawlers, he 
surmised, and several of them. 

The sound of one grew louder 
and louder and appeared to 
be closing him on a steady bear- 
ing. He sounded his own horn 
and altered course to avoid the 
oncoming vessel. Then sud- 
denly right ahead of him a 
black shape emerged from the 
fog and, missing his bows by 
a few feet, passed down his 
port side hooting lustily, and a 
few seconds later vanished 
astern as quickly as it had 
arrived. 

The Leading Signalman spat 
over the side and muttered 
certain words to his assistant. 
‘¢ Blinking road-hog,” he con- 
tinued bitterly, and then in a 
slightly more official voice he 
reported to Baxter, ‘‘ Aberdeen 
trawler, sir; got his name and 
number.”’ 

“Good,” said the Captain, 
‘log it, we must report him for 
navigating in a fog without due 
care. He nearly had us that 
time.” 

Two more trawlers could be 
heard not far distant, and in 
the course of the next half-hour 
they counted at least a dozen 
all steering for Aberdeen and 
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going as fast as they could 
steam. 

“The fact is, Padre, those 
are Iceland trawlers racing their 
catches back to port, and we’re 
slap in their paths, as are the 
other three submarines.” 

As he spoke a breathless 
telegraphist, grasping a signal 
form in his hand, clattered up 
the conning - tower ladder in 
such a hurry that he missed 
several rungs. ‘ Urgent signal, 
sir,’ he gasped. 

Baxter grabbed it and read : 
“General from Plover. Have 
been rammed by unknown 
trawler; bad leak in torpedo 


compartment. Request assist- 
ance.” Details of position 
followed. 


“Get the engines ready!” 
Baxter yelled down the voice- 
pipe. ‘Make a signal to 
Plover, ‘Am closing you now 
and transmit on your wireless 
so that I can get bearings.’ ”’ 

The next half-hour was full 
of incident. Navigating by 
directional wireless, they steered 
at full speed through the fog 
in a mad career, risking every- 
thing to get to the assistance 
of their damaged sister ship. 

As they neared their objective 
the Parson, straining his eyes, 
began to see ships all around 
them and only refrained from 
reporting them by the fact that 
they vanished as he stared 
harder, and proved to be 
hallucinations. 

Baxter held on to the bridge 
rails and controlled his anxiety 
as best he could. He knew too 
well what the consequences of 
the collision might be. At last 
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he was obliged to slow down to 
avoid the risk of himself adding 
a coup de grace to the object of 
his search. 

“Get the hands on deck and 
stand by to secure alongside 
Plover,’ he directed, and shouted 
to the look-out on the fo’e’sle 
to sing out if he saw anything, 

““She’s very close now,’’ re- 
ported the telegraphist up the 
voice-pipe. ‘I can hear her 
lovely.” 

Ordering everyone to listen 
for the sound of a fog-horn, 
Baxter stopped his engines and 
allowed the Plunger to travel for- 
ward with her own momentum. 

A few moments passed and 
then the fo’c’sle look-out waved 
his arms frantically and pointed 
out to port. 

‘“¢ Full speed astern ! ’’ ordered 
the Skipper as a precaution, 
but the next moment he was 
himself able to see the Plover. 
She was lying stern on to the 
direction from which he was 
approaching. 

In almost as little time as it 
takes to tell the story, they 
had slid up alongside and 
secured bow and stern to the 
injured vessel. 

As Baxter gave the last 
movements of his screws to 
berth his command snugly on 
the other the lugubrious face 
of Smith, the Plover’s Captain, 
appeared over the edge of her 
bridge. 

‘We're making water in the 
torpedo room,” he said dole- 
fully. “I’ve pumped all my 
compressed air into the com- 
partment to keep the water out, 
but it isn’t enough and the air 
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compressors are showing signs 
of breaking down. Can you 
give us some of your air? ”’ 

No sooner said than done. 
The crew of the Plunger seemed 
to know before they were told 
what was expected of them. 
Air hoses were produced, 
coupled together, and passed 
across to the Plunger, whose 
own air compressors were 
started to reinforce the supply 
held in her air bottles. 

Twenty minutes later Smith 
reported that the supply of 
compressed air was adequate 
to keep the leak under control. 
“But,” he added, “both my 
compressors are broken down 
and so you will have to stay 
alongside.”’ 

Baxter thought for a minute 
and then said, ‘It is so calm 
that we had better steam slowly 
towards Invergordon before the 
weather changes and prevents us 
from lying alongside each other.”’ 

Smith agreed, and presently 
the two submarines, lashed to- 
gether, were forging their way 
towards harbour, a distance of 
about a hundred miles. 

The fog was as thick as ever, 
and the fog-horns of the Iceland 
trawlers could still be heard 
round them. As night fell 
they were nearly rammed by 
another miscreant who came 
out of the fog, and sighting 
them, put his helm hard over, 
missing them by a matter of 
yards and then, turning a com- 
plete circle, forgot to take his 
helm off and nearly hit them 
on the second time round. 

“ Blimey,’”’ confided the Lead- 
ing Signalman to his mate, 
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“that bloke’s a trier and no 
mistake.” 

The danger having passed, 
fresh anxiety arose about the 
supply of compressed air. 
Plunger’s air compressors began 
to show signs of fatigue and 
Plover’s were still not in proper 
condition. 

The weather, however, re- 
mained calm and towards mid- 
night the fog began to lift, and 
Baxter, who had remained con- 
stantly on the bridge, began to 
feel his spirits rising. 

He called down the voice- 
pipe for the Engineer Officer, 
who arrived pale but triumphant 
to report that both air com- 
pressors could now be relied on 
to do their work for a good 
many hours to come. 

As the fog lifted, the lights 
of a vessel were sighted. She 
proved to be a destroyer who 
had been ordered to escort 
them into harbour. 

“T’m going down to take a 
rest,” said Baxter. ‘ Hullo, 
Padre, still up ? ”’ 

The Parson had also been 
an interested spectator for many 
hours. He had watched the 
behaviour of the Captain with 
increasing admiration and 
would have liked to say so, 
but something warned him 
against such rash and unortho- 
dox procedure. 

“You must be tired,” he 


said quietly; ‘‘ you’ve had a 
long day.” 

‘‘ And a lucky one,’”’ yawned 
the Captain. “I’m going to 
turn in.” 


They went below together. 
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The Parson was early on the 
bridge the next morning, for 
the night had been an un- 
comfortable one. The two sub- 
marines had rubbed, bumped, 
and jostled each other with 
increasing intensity owing to a 
light breeze which, having blown 
the fog away, now ruffled the 
waves and caused the vessels 
to work a little. 

Many times the securing ropes 
had shown signs of parting, 
but prompt action by the two 
First Lieutenants of the sub- 
marines in substituting new 
lines for the old ones had 
prevented the calamity of the 
two vessels wrenching them- 
selves apart. 

Baxter’s rest had been a very 
short one until they reached 
the shelter of the land. At 
eight o’clock in the morning 
the entrance to Invergordon 
Firth was visible. 

The sun shone out of a blue 
sky and the day was as perfect 
as it could be. 

The Parson’s heart was full. 
He had seen and experienced 
an adventure. He had lived 
among men who had taken it 
all as in the day’s work and it 
had comforted him and removed 
that feeling of futility to which 
he had so recently been ac- 
customed. For the present, life 
was good. 

Baxter, feeling better for a 
wash and shave after his strenu- 
ous night, looked around and 
counted himself well satisfied. 
The injured Plover would soon 
be safely berthed in harbour. 
It was a perfect day and he 
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had done well. And then he 
saw the Parson. 

Pathetic little beggar, he 
thought, I would like to give him 
something. He cast round jp 
his mind and then suddenly 
remembered that it was Sunday, 
A sudden impulse moved him, 

‘¢ Padre,”’ he said, “ it’s Sun- 
day. What about holding a 
short service in the fore-ends ¢ ” 
Funny how one always said 
‘short’ when asking a parson 
to do his stuff, but then you 
never know with these sky- 
pilots. 

The Parson blushed with 
pleasure. ‘“ Thank you, in- 
deed,’”? he said fervently. For 
once words had failed him. 
He had forgotten it was Sunday, 
but this man had not. 

The Captain sent for the 
First Lieutenant and Coxswain 
and gave orders for the hands 
to be mustered in the fore- 
compartment for prayers. It 
was worth while giving such 
an order, he reflected, just to 
watch the Coxswain’s face as 
he heard it. 

As the Parson went below 
to prepare for prayers Baxter 
looked across at the Plover’s 
bridge and saw Smith gazing 
gloomily at him. 

‘A fine state of affairs,” he 
began, “ coming into harbour 
lashed to you like a dumb 
lighter. I knew that Parson 
would bring us bad luck.” 

A few minutes later the First 
Lieutenant reappeared and re- 
ported all ready for prayers. 
They went below, and, passing 
through the wardroom on their 
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way forward, they collected the 
Parson. 

From the ecclesiastical point 
of view, it was a curious 
church service. If cleanliness 
were indeed next to godliness, 
all present were bound for the 
nether regions. Twenty - five 
men, all very dirty, were 
crammed in the fore-compart- 
ment swaying in unison and 
holding on to each other as the 
Plunger bumped her consort. 

The Parson opened his prayer- 
book and read the prayer for 
those at sea: “O Lord, who 
alone spreadest out the Heavens 
and rulest the raging of the 
sea. . .” His voice grew 
stronger as he gained con- 
fidence. The loud ‘ Amen’ 
at the end of the prayer en- 
couraged him further and he 
decided to pray extempore. 

In the silver tones which 
had made him the rage of a 
Kensington parish, he prayed 
to God to witness that His 
servants had paused in their 
labours to offer thanks to Him 
for the happy issue out of their 
previous day’s afflictions. His 
voice rose and fell with the 
outside noises which threatened 
to drown it. But his audience 
heard every word, and, judging 
by the heartiness of the ‘ Amen,’ 
liked it. 
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Greatly daring, the Parson 
started to sing, “ For those in 
peril on the sea.”’ This, too, 
was well received: the sailors 
knew it and sang lustily. And 
the Parson knew that all was 
well with him, and for the 
first time for many years he 
felt that he was justifying his 
existence. 

He gave the blessing and 
retired to the wardroom. 

As he went out a villainous- 
looking stoker said, ‘‘ Thank 
you, sir.’ 

His cup of happiness was full. 

When the Captain joined him 
he seized his hand and thanked 
him with tears in his eyes. 
Baxter murmured something 
non-committal. Funny beggar, 
he thought, seems all het up 
about something. 

That evening Baxter sat in 
his cabin and penned a letter 
to his wife. ‘‘ Everything went 
very well,” he wrote. ‘‘ Plover 
had a bit of trouble, but we 
managed to get her in all 
right.”” What else should he 
say? Then he remembered 
the Parson. ‘‘ We took a Chap- 
lain to sea with us, supposed to 
be unlucky, but it was O.K. 
by us. Love to the brat; see 
you soon. Nomorenow. Your 
loving Charles.” 
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THE DIFFICULT MR DANBY. 


BY RONALD MUIR-FERGUSON. 


LEAVE—that recognition of 
service so desired of employed 
humanity—yet has its sinister 
aspects. The returned wanderer 
is liable to pay dearly for his 
coveted enlargement—a pheno- 
menon in spite of its frequency 
of occurrence often forgotten 
in the joys of long - awaited 
realisation. 

This is a record of compli- 
cations resulting from periods 
of ‘long leave’ being taken by 
two men living several hundred 
miles apart and in entirely 
different employment, neither 
of whom knew that the other 
was taking leave. 

I will put my own case first. 
Hearing again the Call of the 
Bushveld where as a trooper 
in the old South African Con- 
stabulary I had had so many 
experiences, and drawn by the 
prospect of independence, I 
took my ‘long leave’ from the 
Cleveland Deep Gold Mining 
Company and invested my sav- 
ings in a prospecting trip in 
those regions. 

Inspector Stuart Carnac, with 
whom (then corporal, called 
‘ Kaffir ’ Carnac, from his unique 
command of native languages 
and his influence among the 
people of the Bushveld) I had 
shared those experiences at the 
distant outpost of Dloueng— 
the Mountain of the Elephant’s 
Back—took it into his head, 
at the same time, to take his 


long leave—to England. This 
he did in characteristic fashion, 
starting from Pilgrims’ Rest on 
foot through the Bushveld, with 
a small escort and pack-donkeys, 
bound for a Portuguese seaport, 
where he intended to embark. 
He had accumulated some three 
months more leave than I had; 
which to some extent influenced 
what followed. 

As the years passed, a regular 
correspondence between us had 
dwindled and dropped, and so 
neither of us knew of the other’s 
movements. 

The Lonely Places made me 
a poor return for three years’ 
faithful service in another 
capacity. Six months’ work 
offered no immediate prospect 
of a reasonable return, and I 
soon saw that the realisation 
of my ambition for independence 
would be deferred. So, having 
completed enough developments 
to retain my claims at any rate 
till my next long leave fell due, 
I returned to the Rand, where 
I walked straight into the com- 
monest facer encountered by 
those who put their reputation 
to the test of going on leave. 
My locum-tenens had been con- 
firmed in his temporary appoint- 
ment, and I was posted to 
another shaft. Like everybody 
else in the same position, I had 
known of the possibility, but 
found the actuality no less 
galling on that account. Bit 
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by bit I extracted the details. 
It was not very difficult. 

My new appointment carried 
no loss of pay; but the news 
had the usual unsettling effect. 
Qne can never be sure one 
knows the real reason for these 
things ; but one thing was clear 
—a junior official was to be 
promoted and to get the benefit 
of my work, and I was to have 
the whole thing to do again, 
somewhere else. 

The ‘holiday feeling’ still 
present probably influenced my 
decision ; but in any case the 
news was confirmed the next 
morning, and I promptly 
resigned. 

To the mining man of ex- 
perience and of fairly large 
acquaintance, the technique of 
getting another job is—more or 
les—that of the excellent 
Micawber, differing therefrom 
in that the former usually gets 
results. He frequents the places 
where men congregate for re- 
laxation and amusement, especi- 
ally at week-ends. Probably 
more appointments have been 
given and destinies decided by 
these means than in all the 
headquarter offices put together. 

But I seemed to be fairly set 
in a patch of bad luck. I 
renewed acquaintances, and met 
the usual number of friends, but 
nothing to speak of seemed to 
be ‘ going.’ One does not leave 
amine captain’s billet to accept 
that of a shift-boss without a 
struggle ; and I could hear of no 
contract that seemed worth 
while. There was one I was 
frankly advised to let alone, by 
the man who had it in his gift. 
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Finally, I decided to invade 
the head office of a group where 
reigned a certain consulting 
engineer whom I knew well. It 
was an extreme step; but I 
had spent a great deal of money 
on my claims on the Bushveld, 
and things were getting urgent. 

As I expected, this potentate 
knew all about my leaving the 
Cleveland Deep, though it was 
not in the group he controlled. 
He shook his head at me humor- 
ously. ‘Expected to come 
back from long leave and loaf 
on @ cushy job, I suppose,’ he 
grunted, puffing away at a 
large and offensive pipe. 

That could not be allowed to 
pass. 

“IT took the ‘cushy job,’ as 
you call it, when everybody else 
had side-stepped it,” I pointed 
out. “ If it’s a good job, I made 
it so. It’s a matter of principle. 
This ‘ transfer’ after leave and 
shenanigan-in-general is the 
cause of half the ‘ instability ’ 
that you people are always 
squealing about and ‘ inquiring 
into.’ Try and be human, 
even if you don’t work for a 
living !” 

M‘Fie chuckled. ‘ An’ same 
nasty temper an’ all!” he ob- 
served equably. “I might talk 
about the consciousness of in- 
efficiency which inspires distrust 
of the managements and their 
policies——”’ 

‘You might,”’ I agreed, “‘ but 
nobody would believe you. It’s 
proven knowledge that there’s 
a lot of dirty work about. Now 
don’t trot out that one about 
‘just testing you with a view 
to the higher positions.’ I don’t 
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think I could bear it. Think of 
something new.”’ 

M‘Fie grinned. ‘ Ay, well,” 
he said, “I’m afraid I must 
insist on the right of manage- 
ments to place men where they 
think fit, without asking their 
permission; but I’ve no time 
to scrap over it just now. I 
take it you want a billet. That 
may take a bit o’ fixin’ or— 
wait a bit——”’ He thought a 
moment, extracted a file from 
a heap of correspondence, and 
turned over the minutes. 

Something seemed to amuse 
him as he did so. 

‘‘ There’s a sectional manager 
of ours at Zwartkliprand,’”’ he 
said, “been out with a gun 
among his officials lately. The 
bag included a couple of mine 
captains. I rather think there’s 
a vacancy there.’”’ He glanced 
at the clock on the wall and 
then at his wrist-watch. “ H’m 
—half-past ten—look here, I’ve 
got a few things to attend to 
this morning. What about a 
spot of lunch—and I’ll make 
inquiries in the meantime ? ”’ 

‘“ Suits me very well—thanks, 
Mac,”’ I said. 

“T shouldn’t be in too much 
of a hurry about that till you 
see whether you have anything 
to thank me for,’ was the dry 
retort. ‘“‘ Right—quarter to 
one, here, then.” 

An idea struck me as I 
reached the door. 

“By the way, Mac, what’s 
the name of this bloodthirsty 
bird of yours at Zwartklip- 
rand?” I asked. 

“Eh —oh, the _ sectional 
manager? Everard Danby.” 
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Here was a major coincidence, 
It gave me such a shock that 
I nearly got run down by a 
motorist. I made for a elub 
where, Over morning tea in an 


-almost deserted lounge, I set 


out to recall all I had heard 
about Everard Danby. This 
was not difficult since it had 
been no longer ago than my 
recent unfortunate leave. There 
had been plenty of information 
available, and, as usual in the 
case of an outstanding person- 
ality, it had been such ag 
severely to tax the patience— 
to say nothing of the credulity 
—of a stranger in a small and 
scattered community. I had 
developed the faint antagonism 
one acquires towards an un- 
known individual whose ex- 
ploits one is reminded of in 
and out of season, and I now 
realised that, before taking a 
position under a man such ag 
Danby was represented to be, 
I should have to get my ideas 


regarding him into proper 
perspective. 
I recollected questioning 


Doctor Monckton, the District 
Surgeon of my old Police days, 
now for some years retired and 
farming in the Sabie district, 
some miles out. I had come in 
to Pilgrims’ Rest one month- 
end during my leave, for stores, 
mail, and general business, 
and had put up at that his 
toric resort, the ‘ Royal.’ It 
was pay-day in the mines and 
there were the usual lively 
doings in the picturesque small 
township. Monckton was ‘in’ 
too, and after dinner I took 
an opportunity during a quiet 
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talk on the hotel verandah to 
glean something authentic. 

The doctor puffed at his pipe 
thoughtfully. ‘ Danby —he’s 
since your time, of course,’’ he 
said. ‘‘He’s a character—no 
doubt about that.”’ 

“So I gather. My point is 
rather what kind of a one.” 

“ He’s a friend of Carnac’s,’’ 
was the pointed reply. 

“ And of yours ? ”’ 

“T’ve rather dropped out of 
things, you see,” the doctor 
replied. “‘ My farm’s some way 
out, and I don’t see as much of 
people as I used to. What 
little I knew of Danby I liked ; 
but I can easily understand he 
wouldn’t be popular. I par- 
ticularly remember the first 
time I saw him, and what hap- 
pened then. It was impressive 
in some way.” 

“Do tell,’”? I quoted, calling 
for more drinks. 

“Well, it was an occasion 
like this—a pay night—at Dis- 
kop. It’s on the Zoutpansberg 
side, of course, but the man 
there was down with fever, 
and as I happened to be on my 
rounds in that direction I took 
over some of his cases for a 
few days. There was no room 
at his place, so I put up at 
the pub. 

“It was the usual hectic 
night—everybody knew every- 
body else. Danby drifted in 
late in the evening when the 
fun was well under way—tall, 
slim fellow with a clipped mous- 
tache. He seemed to be a 
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stranger to the locality, knew 
nobody, and just took his drink 
to a corner and looked on at 
the doings. It was quite an 
enjoyable evening, and there 
was only one discordant element 
—a big, red-headed lump of a 
fellow, apparently in the habit 
of asserting himself on these 
occasions. This time it was 
the native question that seemed 
to be worrying him. He spoke 
of his many deeds of heroism 
—one against a multitude— 
against natives ; and, of course, 
told us the old story about 
being able to ‘lick any —— 
nigger in the country with the 
sticks.’ You know the type. 
I’ve often thought that if there 
had been as many of that kind 
at, say, the time of the Zulu 
War as there seem to be now, 
we shouldn’t have been beaten 
at Isandhlwane. 

“Well, anyhow, Phillipson 
detected a certain lack of ab- 
sorption in his audience—they’d 
probably heard the same yarn 
a good many times before—and 
began to tackle small groups 
talking together, which either 
melted away and re-formed 
elsewhere, or passed him on 
somehow — until he came to 
Danby, sitting alone in his 
corner.” 

“* Ah!’ I observed. 

“No ‘ Ah’ about it! Danby 
listened to all he had to say 
with courtesy, and then got 
up and went to bed. Aha! 

“No, it was the next day— 
Sunday—that the striking inci- 





1 Two sticks and a shield are the weapons of conventional self-defence among 
most Native peoples, as boxing among the British. 
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dent occurred. It was damn- 
ably hot, and I was having 
forty winks in my room after 
lunch, when I woke up with 
hell to go just outside my door. 
I got up and opened the door. 
There was the great Phillipson 
apparently about to adminster 
correction to a native; and it 
was the conventional prelimi- 
nary barrage of bad language 
that had woken me up. The 
native—a finely set-up young- 
ster— was standing silent, 
watching him; but something 
in his attitude suggested that 
he had no intention of taking 
anything lying down. 

“T don’t know what would 
have happened if Danby hadn’t 
suddenly appeared on the scene 
—the Unwanted Third, as it 
were. 

“Tt is wonderful where a 
crowd comes from. The grass 
quadrangle inside the living 
quarters filled in a minute. 
Danby walked straight up. 

“<That,’? he remarked, ‘ is 
one of my boys. He was sitting 
on the edge of the stoep cleaning 
my rifle, when you came up 
and tried to take it from him. 
He wouldn’t give it up, so you 
kicked him. Go on from there 
—and never mind about lying. 
I saw you.’ 

“The big chap was too busy 
to appreciate that all at once, 
or so it seemed; anyhow, he 
tried to walk through Danby, 
but suddenly went staggering 
back. That push told him 
that this slim, sneering, white 
man would have to be dealt 
with first. His reputation was 
at stake; and leaving the 
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native, he went for Danby, 
Then the thing I told you about 
happened. Danby—never giv. 
ing back an inch—caught the 
oncoming wrist like a wicket. 


_keeper, and with both hands 


twisted it to and fro in opposite 
directions. The big fellow 
started to pull loose, but sud- 
denly gave a yell, and caved 
right in. Danby let him go, 
and he fell back and began to 
nurse his wrist, which was crim- 
son and dripping. 

“¢ You mind your own 
business and keep civil,’ said 
Danby, a8 quietly as ever. 
‘Wé Kuzangwé!’ he called. 
The cause of the trouble doubled 
up and stood at attention—a 
fine-looking youngster. Danby 
gave him some orders and 
strolled off without another 
word to anybody.”’ 

“ Kuzangwé ! ”’ I interrupted. 
“A fine-sounding name that— 
‘Controller of The Leopard.’ 
Zululand or Northern Natal, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Zulu,’ replied the doctor, 
“but let me finish. Phillipson 
brought his damaged wrist to 
me. I never saw anything like 
it. The skin was torn clean 
through half-way round, and 
required stitches. That man 
Danby must have fingers like 
a steel wrench. 

“Well, that incident left a 
pretty mixed impression— 
people wondered what sort of 
a man it was that could tear 
another man up like that and 
walk off without turning a hair 
—a bit cold-blooded and fero- 
cious, perhaps. 

‘‘ He was in the District for 
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some few years, and was sup- 
posed to be doing fairly well— 
especially in one venture. He 
could never be popular any- 
where—not built that way— 
had his own friends, and didn’t 
care two straws for anybody. 
He’s a great pal of Carnac’s, of 
course. He’s excellent com- 
pany when you know him; 
and I happen to know he’s a 
fully qualified mining engineer, 
with a lot of experience, and 
business connections on the 
Rand of some sort. And there 
you have about all I can tell 
you for certain.” 

“Very interesting,” I com- 
mented, ‘‘ but hardly enough 
to have set all this gossip going 
—particularly after all this time. 
What’s all the mystery about?” 

We were sitting in deck-chairs 
on the hotel verandah, just out- 
side a large open window of the 
bar. The doctor turned in his 
chair and looked in, to see that 
nobody was occupying the bench 
just inside the window. 

“Something,” I prompted 
him, “about a fellow called 
Armstrong, or Strong, or some- 
thing.”’ 

“ Arthur Strong,’’ corrected 
the doctor, lowering his voice 
a little. ‘He was Danby’s 
partner in that venture I’ve 
just mentioned, away down in 
the Bushveld, a fairly profitable 
one, I believe. Strong was never 
seen again; and Danby has 
never given any explanation. 
The only other man who knows 
anything about the affair is 
Carnac, at the time still 
corporal in charge at your old 
show, Dloueng, in which region 
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Danby and Strong had their 
claims. Carnac accepted the 
explanation of death from black- 
water fever and made the usual 
reports. Such cases were com- 
mon, and there was nothing to 
differentiate this case from 
others. 

“But for some reason a 
whisper went round, and 
rumour has persisted: until, 
with Danby and Carnac both 
out of the way, it is now being 
definitely stated that Danby 
murdered Strong; and, more- 
over, that Carnac, knowing the 
facts, has been using his position 
to shield the murderer.” 

‘Damn it,’ I said, ‘ that’s 
a pretty serious thing to say, 
isn’t it? I mean, I shouldn’t 
care to be the one responsible 
when Carnac comes back. After 
all these years in the District, 
too! Rotten lot they must be. 
What’s his successor—what’s his 
name? Buckland—doing about 
it?” 

“‘ That’s the worst part of 
it,’’ replied Monckton. ‘ Buck- 
land’s doing all he can to turn 
the affair to his own advantage. 
He has reopened the case and 
is moving heaven and earth to 
work up @ case against Danby. 
He came round to my place 
over it—and I wasn’t im- 
pressed, to say the least.” 

Buckland!” I echoed. 
“Yes, I expect he would.” 

For Sub-Inspector Frank 
Buckland was not unknown to 
me by reputation, though he 
was several years after my time. 
An ex-Army N.C.O., he had 
joined the Constabulary in the 
rank of sergeant, drill instructor. 
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Transferred thence to District 
Headquarters, he had eventu- 
ally been promoted to com- 
missioned rank and appointed 
District Adjutant. He had now 
been appointed to the Pilgrims’ 
Rest Sub-District in place of 
Inspector Carnac, on long leave. 
He had, moreover, been, by an 
unlucky chance, presented with 
a real chance to prove himself 
as a police officer, and even 
perhaps to get his ‘step’ in 
rank—an opportunity which did 
not in these days often come 
the way of men situated as he 
‘was, whose service had been 
confined almost exclusively to 
the purely military side: a 
celebrated ‘ mystery’ to solve, 
where the great ‘ Kaffir ’ Carnac 
had failed. That his own suc- 
cess would mean the discredit, 
and perhaps the ruin, of his 
senior officer would mean noth- 
ing to Buckland. If a man 
chose to shield murderers, more 
fool he. It was every man for 
himself in this outfit. And any- 
way, what was he, Buckland, 
District Adjutant for, if not to 
smarten things up when he 
found slackness? And if there 
was a chance of promotion as 
the result of it—so much the 
better! It was time some of 
these older officers made room 
for new blood, anyway. They 
had too many pals among the 
civilian population. 

That would be the way In- 
spector Buckland would put 
the matter, actuated equally 
by duty and self-interest, and 
for a moment I pictured my old 
friend and half-section dis- 
credited and superseded—per- 
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haps worse. I think the same 
idea was occurring to the doctor, 

But I soon recovered. The 
proposed victim’s uncanny 
knack of knowing things and 
arranging accordingly had prob- 
ably not deserted him. 

‘“‘ T fancy,” I remarked, “ that 
Carnac will be equal to the 
occasion. Many a cleverer man 
than Buckland has tried to 
show him points.” 

The doctor smiled reminis- 
cently. ‘“‘True—they have,” 
he agreed. ‘‘ However, now 
you know all I can tell you 
about Everard Danby.” 


I blinked and shook my 
head. It was M‘Fie talking 
over the coffee after lunch. 
“Now you know all I can tell 
you about Everard Danby, and 
the word’s with you,’’ he was 
Saying. 

‘“T know my job,’ I said, 
‘“‘ and that’ll be all right. Any- 
thing’s better than these secret 


‘policies’ and underhand 
wangling. You know where 
you stand with a man like 
Danby.” 

“ Right.” M‘Fie scribbled a 


few words on a card and passed 
it over. ‘‘ Danby’ll see you at 
the manager’s office at the mine 
twelve mid-day, tomorrow. But 
I warn you—he’s a difficult 
man to get on with. There'll 
be hair and toe-nails flying 
before you get fired, I expect. 
However, good luck to you! 
Gosh! I must get. Good-bye!” 

With which cheerful pre- 
figuration of events M‘Fie was 
gone. 
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I made it my business to 
arrive at the Zwartkliprand 
early, in order to see anything 
that might be worth noting 
pefore interviewing my new 
chief. At the Minerva Section 
it jumped to the eye that the 
sectional manager had im- 
pressed himself on his sur- 
roundings pretty thoroughly. 
One heard of Mr Danby, or 
‘The Chief,’ his orders and 
instructions, on all sides—al- 
ways with the prefix of respect, 
it was noticeable, even in his 
absence—on the lips of bustling 
and preoccupied men, from 
shop foremen to surveyors. 

At last the time arrived and 
I was shown in to an office 
where the inspiration of it all, 
still in his pit-clothes, sat busily 
sorting papers at a table. He 
greeted me with a slightly 
preoccupied geniality, asked a 
few questions, hoped I should 
be comfortable at the staff 
mess and quarters, in a manner 
that suggested that he rather 
doubted it, had the usual docu- 
ments made out, instructed me 
to meet him tomorrow at 9.30 
AM. to go underground—and 
invited me to dinner that 
night. 

Here let me say that I was 
so far lucky in that the pleasant 
prognostications of M‘Fie re- 
garding my ability to retain a 
job under the dynamic sectional 
manager were not realised. 
Danby was a driver, but he 
was a leader as well: he had 
no ‘hours,’ and expected the 
same from his staff as he gave 
himself. He had a formula 
known by everybody—even the 
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natives—by means of which he 
handled trouble of any kind 
affecting the work—a set phrase 
which, with him, was as the 
rattle to the rattlesnake, or 
the lashing tail with the lion— 
“Whose fault is this?’ to 
which an answer must be forth- 
coming, failing which, the hunt 
was up. To quote Gilbert, 
“A victim must be found ”— 
and it was usually the right one. 

Slackness and throwing blame 
for failure on natives were 
the chief crimes with Danby. 
“‘ Sorry—but we can’t afford it,”’ 
he would say crisply. ‘If you 
can’t handle boys, you can’t do 
your job—you’re just keeping 
a better man out. That’s all.” 

Such was the creed of the diffi- 
cult Mr Danby. Not a popular 
one; but those who felt them- 
selves unable to conform with 
it were at perfect liberty to 
leave. 

In his household arrange- 
ments Danby had achieved 
comfort combined with effici- 
ency of service in a manner 
rarely seen at its best in South 
Africa outside bachelor estab- 
lishments. Dinner was served 
by a smart native whom I had 
noticed on my arrival at the 
house. I saw no other house 
servants, and commented on 
the fact. 

“No,” said Danby; “ one 
does all I want. Has to. I’m 
never here when the tradesmen 
call. I keep my eye on the 
books, of course, but he does 
all the ordering. Nobody else 
to do it. -Yes, on the whole 
one achieves a certain degree 
of comfort,’’ he observed lazily ; 
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“or, at least, that seems to be 
the general opinion.” 

The final sentence roused my 
curiosity. ‘‘Men bring their 
wives, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh yes—occasionally ! ”’ 

I pounced. “Do you mean 
to say that the women actually 
admit that a man can run a 
house, or that a native can 
cook ? ”’ 

‘‘ Not in so many words—at 
any rate, as far as I’ve heard,’ 
replied Danby ; “‘ their apprecia- 
tion takes the more practical 
form of trying every known 
bait to induce Kuzangwé—my 
major-domo here—to leave me. 
They’ve all tried it—I hear of 
it at once, of course. It gives 
them something to live for, 
and doesn’t hurt me.’’ 

I glanced with increased in- 
terest at the barefooted, white- 
coated native who had served 
dinner so well, and was now 
engaged in pouring liqueurs— 
Kuzangwé—‘ Controller of Leo- 
pards ’—of Dr Monckton’s story. 

And then, as we sat in our 
armchairs on each side of the 
fireplace, the walls of the room 
receded and vanished, leaving 
the fire glowing under the stars 
—and we were once again in 
camp surrounded by the 
shadowy bush. The free- 
masonry that subsists among 
men of the Bushveld abolished 
restraint, and we talked. I 
told how I had: first heard of 
Kuzangwé from Dr Monckton 
that night. 

“ Anything else? ’’ inquired 
Danby drily. 

I told him—a matter made 
considerably easier by the con- 
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viction that none of it wag 
news to the man sitting oppo- 
site. He made no attempt to 
enlighten me on the mystery 
of Arthur Strong, his vanished 
partner; in fact, for a man 
with a serious charge hanging 
over him, he appeared singu- 
larly unperturbed. 

As I took my way back to 
the local hotel where I had 
taken up temporary quarters, 
I found time for more specula- 
tion on the subject of the 
admirable Kuzangwé. In the 
interval before dinner, Danby 
had taken me round the house 
and had spoken to him, attired 
native fashion, in his own 
regions at the back. I now 
wondered how Kuzangwé had 
come by those gun-shot wounds 
through the shoulder and lower 
ribs—the marks of rifle bullets, 
fired from behind. 


Inspector Carnac of the South 
African Police had—as Dr 
Monckton had told me—ac- 
cumulated some nine months 
of leave, which he had begun in 
the nomadic manner peculiar 
to him, already described—by a 
walking trip through the Bush- 
veld and Portuguese territory 
to Lourenco Marques. 

He was officially due back 
something less than _ three 
months after my appointment 
to Zwartkliprand, which meant 
that the case against Danby— 
the upshot of which was of 
such serious importance to him- 
self—must be complete inside 
that time. 

Danby, whether he was as 
well posted as I thought or 
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not, went about his work en- 
tirely unconcerned. Indeed he 
never mentioned the matter 
again after that first evening, 
and as the memories of the 
recent leave became less vivid 
I began to take myself to task 
for allowing reports based on 
nothing but camp-fire and 
par-room gossip to affect my 
judgment. 

Then one day as I was be- 
ginning to congratulate myself 
on my return to common-sense, 
the rumours were crystallised. 

We were late off shift, and 
Danby had asked me to come 
over to the house. We had 
just settled down to a belated 
afternoon tea when there was 
a peremptory knock at the front 
door; and, preceded by a per- 
turbed Kuzangwé, two men 
presented themselves before us. 

The senior of the pair was, 
to my surprise, apparently 
known to both of us. Danby 
rose from his seat. 

“ Ah, Prescott,” he said; 
“quite a long time since we 
met, isn’t it? Sit down, will 
you, and have some tea or a 
drink. I don’t seem to re- 
member your friend 4 

“How do, Ginger,’ I inter- 
polated. Detective Head-Con- 
stable Prescott and I had joined 
the South African Constabulary 
together. He had appeared a 
little embarrassed at Danby’s 
cordial greeting, and was prob- 
ably glad of the chance my 
interruption gave him to get 
the situation in control. Our 
short conversation relieved a 
delicate situation, and we all 
sat down. 
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‘‘ Rather an unpleasant busi- 
ness this time, Mr Danby, I’m 
afraid,’’ said Prescott. ‘‘ I hold 
a warrant issued at Pilgrims’ 
Rest for your arrest on a charge 
of the murder of Arthur Strong 
at or near Dloueng on or 
about———”” 

Danby took charge of the 
situation with perfect tact. 
* Quite so, Prescott,’’ he said, 
“that’s all right—I was ex- 
pecting this, and I’m not taken 
by surprise! You came down 
by train, I see. Well, there 
isn’t one back now till half- 
past eight. I suggest you and 
Sergeant Trevor make a virtue 
of necessity and stay to 
dinner.”’ 

Prescott glanced at me and 
laughed. ‘* Well—thanks, Mr 
Danby,” he said. ‘It’s very 
irregular, of course, but the 
position seems a little excep- 
tional. We are anxious to 
cause as little dislocation as 
possible, and my instructions 
are to allow reasonable time 
for you to make—any arrange- 
ments that may be necessary. 
Apart from that, sir, we haven’t 
forgotten what you did for 
the Police detachment here at 
the time of the last strike. I 
think we were all sorry to 
leave ! ” 

‘Very good of you, I’m sure, 
Prescott—one did all one could, 
yes. But my arrangements are 
all complete. I leave by the 
9.10 for Lydenburg tomorrow, 
I suppose ? ” 

The police officer stared, as 
well he might. ‘ That is so,” 
he admitted in a tone full of 
interrogation. 
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But Danby had finished with 
the subject. Only one other 
remark did he volunteer, bear- 
ing on the business in hand. 
That was during dinner, when 
he inquired of Sergeant Trevor 
whether Inspector Carnac had 
yet resumed duty. 

‘ He’s not shown up at Pil- 
grims’ yet,” replied Trevor. 
““T don’t think he’s due back 
for a week or so. Speaking 
for the Police,’”’ he continued, 
‘‘'we shall all be glad when he 
does come back !” 

“Ha!” said Danby thought- 
fully; and then, ‘“ Carnac 
bought Monckton’s old house 
—the late District Surgeon’s— 
when he retired, didn’t he? I 
thought so.” 

And thereafter the conver- 
sation ranged from the Bushveld 
to the Rand. It was a most 
interesting evening. Before he 
left, Danby gave me instructions 
that surprised me considerably. 
I was to take the early morning 
train to Johannesburg and pro- 
ceed northwards by the same 
train, bringing Kuzangwé, his 
native servant, with me. On 
arrival at Pilgrims’ Rest, I was 
to go straight to Carnac’s house 
and put up there, with 
Kuzangwé to look after me. 

Danby’s ‘ arrangements’ had 
evidently included the necessary 
leave of absence for me as well. 
I seemed to be doing fairly 
well in the matter of leave. 


Not the most critical eye 
could have detected anything 
out of the ordinary in the un- 
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obtrusive party that included 
Danby and his escort; for 
which again I mentally awarded 
full marks to Prescott. The 
mail-coach from railhead at 
Lydenburg * landed them con- 
veniently near the police station 
at Pilgrims’ Rest; and I took 
my way, with Kuzangwé in 
attendance, up the historic and 
picturesque village street with 
its views of primeval and rugged 
country between scattered build- 
ings, towards Dr Monckton’s 
old house where, in former days, 
I had been a frequent visitor, 
wondering what was to come 
next. I had not long to wait. 
I had expected to have to 
open the house and live a kind 
of camp life in one or two 
rooms; but the front door 
stood open, natives were busy 
about the place, and every- 
thing was ready for occupation. 
I had just had a bath and 
was investigating the possi- 
bilities of refreshment after the 
journey when, somewhere at 
the back, there was a sudden 
commotion—the Zulu of Ku- 
zangwé and the less sonorous 
Sipedi of the house servants 
raised in a salute I knew of old— 


** Cakijana bo’ Gcololo! ’Mpepeti 
wezinduku zabafo !”’ 

* Duméla More! Khoshi ea 
godimo /”’ 


There was a quick step in 
the back passage, and Carnac 
stood before me in the sitting- 
room—a little grizzled over the 
temples, but in every other way 
as when we were still stationed 





1 To this day there is no railway service to Pilgrims’ Rest. 
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together and as.if we had only 
parted that morning ; indeed, 
I had an odd sensation of 
having dreamed my years on 
the gold mines of the Rand. 
Garnac’s address, too, was cal- 
culated to heighten the illusion. 

“Hullo! Here you are, 
then,” he said. “ I’ve just put 
in a week at Monckton’s. He 
told me about you, of course. 
Queer our leaves should have 
synchronised like that—damned 
rotten luck. Police wouldn’t 
have known I was back if I 
hadn’t called at the office just 
now! They’ve rounded up old 
Danby, of course—knew they 
would—waiting for it.” He 
hastily swallowed the whisky 
and sparklet I mixed for him. 
“Well, just hang on a minute, 
while I get a bath and so on.” 

“Didn’t see Danby, I suppose, 
did you ? ” I asked when Carnac 
joined me again, three stars 
instead of the two dingy old 
chevrons I remembered, indi- 
cating his rank. 

“Not yet,” was the reply ; 
“plenty of time for that. By 
the way, Buckland will probably 
be round after dinner—can’t 
very well do less, I suppose— 
less, probably, as a matter of 
etiquette, than to find out 
what we’ve got,.as the lawyers 
say.” 

“Tt’s the old story,” Carnac 
resumed. ‘* There are always 
people who think they can do 
your job for you better than 
you can do it yourself. You 
know yourself that Pilgrims’ 
has always been a great place 
for mysteries—and the deeper 
and dirtier, the better. 
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‘‘'There’s always been a 
whisper about Strong’s dis- 
appearance—mainly owing to 
Danby’s disposition. He’s no 
‘ mixer,’ he’s bossy, and doesn’t 
give a damn for anybody, as 
of course you know yourself. 
Splendid chap when you know 
him, but that sort of thing 
doesn’t go down in a place like 
this; and of course the first 
chance they got of hanging 
anything on to him, they took. 
Then, again, a police officer 
always has a clique working 
against him—and there you 
are. 

“While Danby and I were 
both in the District, all they 
could do was talk—and not too 
much of that. When he left 
the District all sorts of rot got 
about; I knew all about it, and 
ignored it. But when it became 
known that I was taking long 
leave, it was definitely suggested 
that I was being transferred 
owing to my being mixed up in 
the murder of Strong and shield- 
ing Danby. That wouldn’t do, 
you know, and I saw my way 
to—er—combine business with 
pleasure, so to speak. I knew 
that, directly I turned my back, 
pressure would be brought on 
my successor to reopen the case ; 
but I will say that he could 
hardly have worked things more 
exactly to suit me if he’d 
tried.” 

“You think then — you’re 
sure you'll pull it off?’’ Now 
the affair was imminent, it 
seemed more formidable some- 
how. The opposition certainly 
seemed complete. Carnac 
smiled, in that quiet way of his. 
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“T think so,’’ he murmured. 
“T’m afraid the ambitious Mr 
Buckland has to learn the first 
principle of his job—that a 
police officer has no business 


with public gossip. If he is so. 


unwise as to bring Danby up 
for preliminary examination— 
well then, I’m afraid he’ll be 
—to quote ‘Wee Macgregor’ 
—‘ gey and sorry ’ for it.’’ 

Sub-Inspector Frank Buck- 
land called on his superior 
officer that evening—the very 
model of a regimental officer, 
at the sight of whom con- 
versation would become formal 
and the wells of information 
forthwith freeze. He was a 
man entirely without a sense 
of humour. Few but Buckland, 
for instance, could, in the name 
of discipline, have charged the 
Commander of a two-man 
station with one horse on it, 
with neglect of duty in failing 
to enter ‘ riding-school’ in his 
station diary ; and only Buck- 
land could have dismissed the 
defence—viz., that the lonely 
quadruped had died only that 
week—on the grounds that its 
decease had not yet appeared 
in District Orders. The prompt 
quashing of this ‘ conviction’ 
on appeal produced no change 
of heart in the District Adjutant. 
He was, moreover, a man with 
secret troubles of his own. 

For the goings and comings 
of Buckland began to be beset 
by ghostly voices—voices that 
gave details of mounted drill 
and stables, in tones that had 
a certain weird resemblance to 
his own. ‘ Ma-ake much of 
your hor-ses !!” “ R-r-rein back 
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—March!!’’ came mysterious 
commands from empty space; 
while his arrival anywhere after 
a hot and dusty ride would be 
greeted by an inhospitable and 
disconcerting injunction, “ Now 
—quietly way again—+ter-ot!” 
followed by screeches of un- 
earthly laughter. 

The most searching investi- 
gation never revealed the origin 
of these singular phenomena; 
and though puzzled stares and 
shaken heads had apparently 
convinced him that these super- 
natural warnings were for his 
ears alone, he remained un- 
impressed, at any rate to the 
extent of changing his ways. 

This evening he was on ex- 
cellent terms with himself, and 
needed no pressing to come to 
the point. In fact the ‘ Danby 
Murder Case,’ as he called it, 
seemed to be the very thing he 
had come to talk about. 

“'We’ve got important new 
evidence,” he told us. ‘ After 
a devil of a lot of inquiry, we 
traced a couple of niggers (here 
a ghost of a smile came and went 
on Carnac’s face) who worked 
for Danby and Strong and 
actually saw them on the morn- 
ing of the murder. Danby came 
back to camp for a crowbar and 
shovel. They thought that 
queer and followed him up— 
and saw Strong lying dead in a 
clearing—saw Danby digging 
with the bar—enlarging a hole 
in the side of a big ant-heap.”’ 

Buckland was enjoying him- 
self. A chance not only to tell 
a senior officer his opinion of his 
methods but to enforce his own 
views—and prove them into 
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the bargain, and all without 
‘jeaving any loophole for a 
charge of insubordination, was 
of rare occurrence; and he 
proceeded to make the most 
of it. 

“This yarn about blackwater 
and malaria every time a man 
dies in the Bushveld,’”’ he con- 
tinued, in a manner remotely 
suggestive of the parade-ground, 
“ig getting a bit stale, you 
know. All you have to do 
when you’ve got it in for a man 
is to knock him on the head 
and report to the police that 
the poor fellow died of malaria 
—after it’s too late for a post 
mortem, of course! I wonder 
how many of those reports are 
all my eye and Betty Martin ! ” 

“ Quite a number, I expect,” 
replied Carnac cordially. ‘I 
personally know of about eight. 
But the point is, what report 
exactly would you put in its 
place 9” 

The other man stared. “TI 
don’t think you quite follow me, 
sir,” he said. ‘In my opinion, 
proper investigation would have 
brought to light a large amount 
of serious crime in this Sub- 
District. In this case, for 
instance, Strong’s death was 
caused by a heavy blow from 
behind. The skull is shattered 
to pieces.”’ 

“T know,” replied Carnac 
composedly. ‘There was a 
stab-wound in the chest, of 
course: either would have 
caused death. I assume,’’ he 
continued, not noticing the 
other’s astonished expression, 
“that—in view of the number 
of deaths and disappearances 
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there have been in the Bushveld 
—you have some proof of 
identification beyond the word 
of two natives?” I fancied I 
recognised a shade of anxiety 
in Carnac’s voice as he asked 
the question. Buckland’s tone 
as he replied was that of a man 
prepared for every contingency. 

“TI think so,’ he said, with 
an irritating smile. “ Buried 
with the remains and securely 
tied up at the mouth were two 
small bags of some strong 
canvas-like material. Both bags 
are marked ‘EH. Danby ’—the 
name is distinctly traceable— 
and they were found to contain, 
not gold but lead—dust shot 
and small fragments.”’ 

“Ah!” Oarnac’s relief at 
this piece of news was as 
obvious as it was unexpected. 
“Proving, in your opinion, 
exactly what ? ”’ 

“Well,” replied Buckland, 
‘*‘ people don’t cart bags of lead 
around—even very small ones 
—on the Bushveld for fun, do 
they? They decided to part 
company for some reason— 
what, doesn’t matter — and 
Strong cleared off with what 
he believed to be his payment 
in gold dust. Some time on his 
way he opened one of the gold 
bags, found his partner had 
‘done’ him, and came back 
to find him and take it out of 
him. They quarrelled, of course 
—and then——” 

“And then,” continued 
Carnac, “ Danby, though well 
supplied with firearms, walked 
round to the back of Strong, 
who was too busy quarrelling 
to notice it, hit him on the head 
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with a four- pound hammer, 
and then buried him with a 
couple of canvas bags filled 
with lead and marked with his 
own name, to tell the story. 
Dashed good bags, those, too, 
by the way—found in good 
condition after about eight years 
underground, when the white 
ants and the damp had finished 
off everything else !”’ 

A long experience of parade- 
ground and riding-school ameni- 
ties had yet left Sub-Inspector 
Buckland distressingly defence- 
less against so polished and 
deadly an attack. Thoroughly 
taken aback, he _ resented 
Carnac’s quiet amusement, and 
the instinct of discipline slipped 
just a little. 

“Well, anyway,” he retorted, 
“there’s the remains, and the 
marked bags, and the evidence 
—they are there, say what you 
like. And to tell you the 
truth, Carnac, I don’t think 
they’ll look any worse in Court 
than Corporal Carnac’s report 
about death from fever—ha ! 
ha!’ 

‘* Possibly not,’ was the in- 
different reply. ‘‘ But then, my 
good Buckland, if you are a 
wise man, the matter will not 
get as far as the Court. If you 
care to listen, I will tell you 
just why. After that, it will 
be for you to say who has the 
most to gain by keeping this 
case out of Court. Have some 
more whisky, and pass the 
bottle.” 

Carnac’s manner impressed 
the younger man. It was plain 
he knew something ; it couldn’t 
possibly do any harm to find 
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out what it was—after all it 
was what he had come to do, 
He settled himself to listen 
with the studied impartiality 
of one taking a statement from 


_ an accused person. 


“TI expect you know, to 
begin with,” said Carnac, “ that 
Danby is, and has always been, 
a man standing high in his 
profession, and quite well off, 
He came to the Bushveld in 
this prospecting trip — after a 
preliminary visit, not in any 
way to make a living, but 
simply for the experience and 
a change. That is important, 
and is, of course, easily proved. 
He became associated with 
Arthur Strong in quite a simple 
manner. He wanted a miner 
and general handy man for 
the trip and he advertised for 
one, and chose Strong—not a 
partner, you'll observe, Buck- 
land, but a miner at a stated 
daily wage and a possible bonus 
on profits. That begins to 
make the motive a little hazy 
already, doesn’t it ? 

“‘ Danby bought a sound out- 
fit—got everything in Johannes- 
burg that couldn’t be bought 
up-country, entrained for Piet- 
ersburg, and entered the Bush- 
veld via Diskop —the Zoutpans- 
berg side, of course—and that 
is why he made his headquarters 
there instead of here. 

“IT don’t know if you have 
any experience of footslogging 
with pack-donkeys in the Bush. 
It isn’t exactly a_ hilarious 
proceeding at the best; but 
it was clear from the first that 
the association would not be a 
success socially. Danby, how- 
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ever, did not trouble about that 
—so long as the work was done. 

“ Danby knew exactly where 
he was making for, from his 
previous visit. A small stream 
—a tributary of the Olifant’s 
River widened between shingly 
peaches on each side. Where 
the stream narrowed between 
high banks again, the bed of 
gravel persisted between layers 
of black soil. It was in the 
gravel that the values lay ; and, 
not to go into details, it more 
than justified Danby’s prelimi- 
nary prospecting work. The 
pay-bed dipped, and Danby 
found it paid to sink a couple 
of small shafts to it. 

“Relations between Danby 
and Strong were never cordial, 
but definite trouble began over 
Strong’s treatment of the native 
labour—the old story. Like a 
lot of other men, Strong would 
work off on the natives the bad 
temper he didn’t care to show 
towards another white man; 
and I understand they com- 
plained almost at once about 
his addressing them in abusive 
terms as a matter of habit. 
Danby—if you know him—is 
not a man to argue. He had 
his labour supply to keep, and 
he gave Strong positive orders 
to cut the language out. 

“By way of retort, Strong 
substituted a burlesque exagger- 
ation of politeness—raised his 
hat and said ‘ please’ every 
time he gave an order, when- 
ever Danby was within hearing, 
like a sort of degraded Captain 
Corcoran in ‘ Pinafore,’ without 
the humour. Pretty poor stuff 
it must have been; though, if 
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Strong had only known it, the 
last thing in the world to affect 
Danby in any way. 

‘Then another situation de- 
veloped. Strong got malaria 
very badly” (here a faint 
chuckle came from Buckland’s 
direction), ‘and between run- 
ning the camp and nursing 
Strong, Danby had a pretty 
full time—though I understand 
he was rather relieved at the 
turn of events than otherwise. 
In fact he recognised that he 
could carry on far better alone.”’ 

Buckland could stand it no 
longer. ‘‘ And so he thought 
’e’d ’elp the malaria along a 
bit,’”?’ he commented. Sudden 
excitement notoriously reacted 
on Buckland’s aspirates. 

“Tm sorry to disappoint 
you,’ resumed Carnac, “ but 
Danby looked after him through 
his convalescence and kept him 
on in his job after he was fit 
again, as I shall prove to you 
just now. I think even you must 
give him full marks for that. 
It was the more to his credit, 
as Strong did no more work 
after his illness. He sat about 
and glowered—and watched. 
He watched every move, scarcely 
speaking a word. 

“Now it’s difficult for two 
men to live together under the 
best of conditions; but there 
are strange influences about in 
the Bush, Buckland ; and when 
a man begins to behave like 
that, it’s time to do something 
about it.” 

‘‘ Perhaps I should mention,”’ 
Carnac continued, “ that, on 
arrival at the claims, Danby 
had immediately set to work 
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to build living quarters—native 
huts, of course—one each for 
the two white men, and, of 
course, the native compound. 
Not that there was much 
privacy, of course, except just 
in the matter of separate sleep- 
ing quarters. To come to the 
point, Strong necessarily knew 
what gold was won; saw it 
weighed and sealed up in little 
canvas bags—you know the 
kind, Buckland, don’t you ?— 
and put away in a small iron 
canister arrangement sunk in 
the floor of Danby’s hut, just 
under the head of his stretcher. 

“One day after his illness, 
Strong was watching the opera- 
tion in Danby’s hut, when he 
suddenly remarked that there 
seemed to be fewer bags in the 
canister than before he went 
down with fever. Danby ex- 
plained that he had had occa- 
sion to send in to Diskop for 
stores and had taken the oppor- 
tunity of sending the greater part 
of the gold to the bank there. 

‘¢ Why didn’t you send it all 
in while you were about it?’ 
inquired Strong. Danby glanced 
at him sharply. 

‘6 ¢ Oh,’ he said, ‘I never put 
all my eggs in one basket— 
and you never know, do you ? 
I suppose there must still be a 
matter of five hundred - odd 
pounds’ worth there,’ he went 
on ruminatively. ‘It would be 
worth it even for that, don’t 
you think so?’ 

“Strong was startled out of 
his sullenness. ‘ Tch’mean— 
worth what?’ he asked. 
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“Five hundred pounds, of 
course,’ replied Danby, with 
a pleasant smile. ‘ Why, what 
did you think I meant ?’ 

“However much two men 
hate each other—or perhaps 
sometimes for that reason— 
they will play cards. Danby 
and Strong played regularly in 
the night. Strong was ‘ down’ 
heavily—in fact, to the extent 
of the whole of his pay and a 
good deal over. Danby decided 
that the time had come to deal 
with the situation, and he did 
so on the night of the gold 
incident, just related. He threw 
his cards aside and leaned back 
from the table. 

““¢ No,’ he said, ‘ and there'll 
be no more cards, Strong. And 
while we’re on the subject, 
I’ve decided we’d better break 
up. This arrangement hasn’t 
been a success—and in any 
case I shan’t be here much 
longer myself. I have to get 
back to the Rand.’ 

“Strong looked 
sneer. ‘ Trouble 
Danby,’ he said 
‘you’re not man enough to 
speak your mind. ‘“ Success” 
my foot! You sent that gold 
away because you were afraid 
—and you’re—you won’t play 
cards because you’re too—mean. 
That’s you.’ 

“Danby nodded. ‘ Quite 
right, Strong,’ he said. ‘I 
am afraid — since you insist; 
and if you want to know why, 
I don’t care to have men about 
me with convictions against 
them for I.G.B.1 and street 
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1 “Tllicit Gold Buying,’’ Union Gold Law. 
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robbery with violence—a mem- 
per of the Gault Gang, I fancy, 
wasn’t it? I particularly dis- 
liked that business about chop- 
ping people’s fingers off to get 
their rings. People talk when 
they have fever, you know, 
Strong! So there’ll be a boy 
and transport for you—and I 
should recommend an _ early 
start—before the sun gets up.’ 

“Oh, by the way,’ he added, 
‘these card debts are cancelled, 
of course. IT’ll give you a 
cheque for full time, including 
your illness, a month’s notice, 
and expenses back to Johannes- 
burg— payable at Diskop. 
Also,’ he added gently, ‘ we 
will say nothing about the 
gold-dust you were in the habit 
of rubbing in your hair and 
washing out afterwards. You 
were very careless about the 
last lot—fever probably a bit 
too quick for you. Those assay 
results puzzled me several times. 
That’s all, I think—except that 
I shouldn’t try and dispose of 
that dust in Diskop if I were 
you! These claims are mine, 
you remember, and it might 
lead to awkward inquiries. 
That’s all, I think.’ 

“This address visibly stag- 
gered Strong. There was little 
of his old aggressiveness in his 
reply. ‘Would it be too much,’ 
he inquired, ‘ to ask for the loan 
of a gun, as far as Diskop? 
Lions and leopards, you know 
—and a spot of fresh meat, 
perhaps. That is, unless you’re 
afraid I shall pinch the gun 
too,’ he added bitterly. 

“Danby’s troubles did not 
end with the departure of 
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Strong. The native labour 
began to give trouble. It was 
not dissatisfaction or insubordi- 
nation. Danby, watching, saw 
how they no longer sang at 
their work: how they glanced 
over their shoulders even in 
broad daylight and made for 
the huts again directly work 
was over. There were no deser- 
tions; but several asked to 
be paid off. The shadow of 
fear lay over the camp. Danby 
knew better than openly to 
inquire the cause, but privately 
consulted an induna (headman) 
of his who was not a ‘local,’ 
but of a far-off Tshangane 
tribe. 

“¢*Nkosi—it is the Eyes— 
the Watching Eyes,’ replied 
the man in an _ undertone. 
‘They have been seen around 
camp in the bush at night, and 
glaring round the corner of the 
door-screens of the huts. And 
sometimes there has been a 
knock at a door. No man will 
open; but, through a gap or 
a crack, men have seen the 
Watching Eyes shining yellow 
in the dark.’ 

‘* Danby knew of the super- 
stition of the terrible bodiless 
Eyes, and their meaning. The 
camp was haunted—one or more 
had been marked down for 
death by some powerful wizard, 
perhaps even the dread Witch 
Queen of Modjaji herself. Soon 
there would not be a man left 
in camp.” 

Here something about Carnac 
and his ‘ Kaffir yarns’ came 
from the direction of Buck- 
land. 

*¢ Just as you like,’”’ proceeded 
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Carnac ; ‘ only it happens that 
F here and I know of a case 
in which the victim was not a 
native but a white man. How- 
ever, the point is that it is a 
general belief among the Bush- 
veld peoples ; and in this case 
Danby was soon faced with the 
necessity of suspending opera- 
tions. Accordingly he paid off 
all his hands but the two 
indunas and began to make 
preparations for closing down. 
But that was not all his trouble. 
His personal boy who had 
accompanied Strong and the 
two pack-animals did not re- 
turn. He went on with his 
preparations, with anxiety that 
grew every day—even the two 
headmen were anxious to be 
gone from the place—and he 
so far deferred to native super- 
stition as to alter the position 
of his bed from night to night. 

“Then one night came a 
stealthy tapping at his own 
hut door ’’—here Carnac paused 
for a moment in his narration— 
“and Danby realised that the 
thing was real and that the 
time had come for action. 

“ At daybreak next morning 
he opened the gold cache, care- 
fully inspected the bags, and 
smiled broadly to himself as 
he closed it again. The next 
thing was supplies; the camp 
was running short, especially 
of fresh meat ; and with Mauser 
pistol slung as usual and his 
Jeffreys -Mannlicher sporting 
rifle under his arm he set out. 
At the camp boundary he 
stopped and considered for a 
moment—then steered for a 
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certain park-like patch of 
country where shady trees and 
a few great ant-heaps broke up 
a stretch of soft, succulent 
grass which gave good grazing 
to the buck, and where a man 
could generally depend on get- 
ting something for the pot at 
the right times of day. Danby 
emerged from the larger gur- 
rounding grass and bush and 
was making for a great ‘ cream- 
of-tartar’ (baobab) tree when 
@ voice addressed him. 

“¢Throw down that gun, 
Danby, and raise your hands,’ 

“Strong stepped out from 
behind an ant-heap, rifle at the 
‘ ready.’ 

“¢ All nice and quiet—just 
our two selves, eh?’ he went 
on jauntily. ‘I took a lot of 
trouble to work that spook- 
scare in camp, Danby, just to 
get your pals out of the way 
without any unpleasantness.’ 

“¢A bit of an old blanket,’ 
replied Danby, ‘ and something 
out of my paint-box, I fancy.’ 

“¢Pm afraid, though,’ con- 
tinued Strong, ‘that you've 
seen the last of that pet nigger 
of yours that started for Diskop 
with me. We had a few words 
on the way, and he bolted 
before I’d quite finished. I got 
in a couple of pretty fair snap 
shots, if blood-spoor is any- 
thing to go by. I didn’t find 
him; but the hyenas and 
things probably finished the 
job. Then I started back—to 
get one or two things I'd 
forgotten.’ 

‘Danby rested his hands on 
his head. 
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“é¢The few words,’ he said, 
‘were over a haversack the boy 
was carrying. You thought he 
might be taking more gold into 
the bank—not a very intelligent 
idea, Strong, under the circum- 
stances, was it? But you had 
to get him out of the way, so 
that you could get back. I 
quite sympathise with your 
feelings this morning—or was 
it yesterday ?—when, instead 
of gold, you found nothing but 
afew pounds of lead ; but if it 
would soften the blow at all, 
the bags in that cache had never 
contained anything else! There 
was something about you, 
Strong, even before you began 
taking in your fever, that 
didn’t inspire confidence. 

“¢ And, by the way, if you 
have any idea of gaining any- 
thing by this show, you’d better 
give it up. I think that’s about 
all. And now, what’s the 
programme ? ’ 

“Strong spoke again with 
less of his jaunty insolence. 
‘That’s where you make your 
little mistake, Danby,’ he said. 
‘Tll gain something all right! 
I’ve always longed to see you 
squeal—you, with your high- 
mightiness and treating a man 
like dirt. Programme? Well, 
you’re going to stand there, 
with your hands up, in the hot 
sun, and wait my convenience 
for a change. Then we'll see 
how many bullets you’ll carry, 
til I get fed up and either 
finish you off or leave you to 
the hyenas. That’s the pro- 
gramme; what do you think 
of it?’ 
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“Danby laughed. ‘ Running 
to form, eh?’ he commented. 
‘ But—do you know? I think 
I’d look behind you.’ 

“Strong grinned __ evilly. 
‘And give you a chance with 
that Mauser pistol,’ he replied. 
‘Not a very intelligent idea of 
yours under the circumstances, 
is it?’ 

‘‘ And that,’’ concluded Car- 
nac unexpectedly, “is how 
Danby murdered poor Strong— 
battered his head in from behind, 
Buckland —in the Bushveld, 
nearly ten years ago. ‘ And 
that’s how I lost my leg, sir— 
that’s how I lost my arm!’ It 
comes into that category.” 

This abrupt and absurd end- 
ing startled me nearly as much 
as Buckland. I glanced over 
at Carnac who was regarding 
his locum-tenens with the pain- 
fully serious expression that I 
knew well. 

Buckland stared and then 
laughed—but without any great 
enjoyment. “A very good 
story,” he said; ‘ but who’s 
to prove it? The facts are all 
against it—and we’ve got our 
case.’ 

“M’yes; just a minute.” 
Carnac rose, went to the back 
door and called out in the 
Sipedi language. There was a 
sound of hurrying feet; and 
two natives who had been 
busy about the house when 
I arrived, saluted as they 
entered. 

‘Do you know these men ? ” 

The question was superfluous. 
Buckland half rose from his 
chair. “Damn it!” he ex- 
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ploded. ‘‘ These are two wit- 
nesses for the prosecution! If 
there’s been any tampering——”’ 

Carnac’s voice had an edge 
on it as he cut in on this tirade. 
“Steady on, there,’ he said ; 
“these are Danby’s two head- 
men I told you of, and you 
have merely spared us _ the 
trouble of subpcenaing them for 
the defence.”’ 

Buckland had got himself 
in hand again. ‘ Very well,’ 
he replied, “but I’m afraid 
you’ve made a big mistake, sir. 
And in any case you can’t get 
away from those two bags of 
lead we found buried with the 
—er—remains, with Danby’s 
name on it. There they are, 
say what you like. Who put 
them there ? ” 

“* T did, my good Buckland ! ” 

Carnac paused while this sank 
in. ‘And incidentally,” he 
continued, “‘ it was I who took 
the liberty of putting Danby’s 
name on them. It was an 
afterthought—I only had an 
indelible pencil, and was most 
relieved to hear that it had 
lasted so well. And now, would 
it interest you to know who 
killed Strong ? ” 

Sub-Inspector Buckland made 
a good recovery. “I _ shall 
consider any evidence bearing 
on the murder, of course,’ he 
replied stiffly. 

‘“*T’m sorry I have no mur- 
derer to offer you,’’ was the 
blunt reply, “but the man 
who killed Strong is, I believe, 
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making tea in the kitchen at 


the moment. Ah, here he 
comes — Kuzangwé, Danby’s 
personal servant.” 

The young Zulu placed a 


. tray containing tea and sand- 


wiches on the table. “ Ky- 
zangwé,” said Carnac in Zulu, 
““T want you to tell again of 
the killing of Mehlwemmamba,! 
that this officer, who held my 
‘seat’ for me, may under. 
stand.” 

Buckland knew no native 
language; but what followed 
transcended all power of mere 
language to portray. All South 
African natives are actors, and 
Kuzangwé’s exhibition recalled 
Irving’s great scene in ‘The 
Bells,’ in which Mathias, under 
control of the mesmerist, re- 
enacts the killing of the Polish 
Jew. 

Unlike Mathias, Kuzangwé 
accompanied his reconstruction 
with speech equally graphic, 
but—had he only known it— 
quite superfluous. We saw the 
signal from Danby, the noiseless 
rush from cover, the crash of 
the heavy throwing-kerrie on 
the murderer’s head, the swift 
stroke of the broad-bladed stab- 
bing-spear to the ‘* Zj-j—zj-j!” 
of the Zulu death-hiss. Finally 
he described his escape from 
Strong in the bush, and ex- 
hibited the bullet marks through 
his left shoulder and side— 
luckily mere flesh-wounds. 

‘“So!’? commented Carnac 
at the end of the recital. ‘“‘ You 





1 “Eyes of the Mamba,” a deadly and aggressive snake, by which name the 


natives called Strong. 
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had better make some more tea, 
Kuzangwé. Thisis spoilt. Well, 
Buckland, we have the news- 
paper cutting with Danby’s 
gdivertisement for a man, giving 
conditions offered; we have 
also the cheque with which 
Danby paid Strong off, with the 
counterfoil ; and Strong’s police 
record from O.I.D., Johannes- 
purg. Whether or not you have 
a case to take to Court now is, 
of course, for you to say.” 

Buckland sat in grim silence, 
regarding Carnac as one might 
aman caught cheating at cards, 
while the last remnants of his 
self-esteem crashed into the 
abyss. 

“To be quite frank about it, 
Buckland,’’ continued the latter, 
“T should be justified in leav- 
ing you to stew in your own 
juice ; but there is the credit of 
the Corps to be considered. 
I know every last thing about 
this District—one does in time, 
you know— including the origin 
and growth of this Danby and 
Strong agitation. As long as I 
was here, I could ignore it, but 
I knew that, directly I left, 
influence would be brought to 
reopen the matter. When I 
knew that you were to act in 
my place, the thing was a 
certainty. 

“In fact it was high time 
that this rumour should be 
smashed for good and all, and 
I arranged that the man who 
reopened it should be the man 
to smash it. It was so easy! I 
alranged for Danby’s two head- 
men here, who are in the em- 
ploy of Dr Monckton on the 
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farm, to come forward in the 
event of inquiry, point out 
where Strong was buried, and. 
give other unimportant infor- 
mation. The place, as you 
know, is a hollow at the base of 
one of the big ant-heaps I told 
you of near where the final 
scene took place, the mouth of 
which was then closed with a 
boulder. 

“On my walking trip through 
the Bushveld at the beginning 
of my leave, I reopened the 
place, put in the two small bags 
of lead which you found in such 
excellent condition, carefully 
replaced the stone, and con- 
tinued my journey to Lourenco 
Marques and England. 

‘Tn districts like this, Buck- 
land, cases occur in which the 
only possible result of police 
interference can be useless work 
for ourselves and the Court, 
and trouble and unhappiness 
for the relatives of those con- 
cerned. That may explain why 
a report of malaria or black- 


water—oh? Well, I’m sorry 
you take it like that. Good- 
night !” 


Sub-Inspector Buckland had 
risen from his chair, collected 
his staff-cap and riding-switch, 
and with an abrupt ‘ Good- 
night, sir,” marched out of the 
house. Carnac shrugged as we 
resettled ourselves. 

“There goes a _ lifelong 
enemy,” he observed. ‘“ Note 
the similarity between his men- 
tality and Strong’s! He’s mor- 
tally insulted because I took 
steps to safeguard my repu- 
tation and my job—steps he 
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would have known nothing 
about, mark you, if he had 
minded his own business and 
not listened to a lot of slanderous 
gossip. If I had let him go to 
Court and make a public laugh- 
ing-stock of himself, he would 
have given me the blame for 
that as well! Strong’s chief 
grudge against Danby was that 
Danby kept a few pounds of 
dust-shot where Strong ex- 
pected to find gold-dust. It’s 
d——d hard when a man can’t 
look after his own without 
making enemies, isn’t it? Gil- 
bert never really knew how right 
he was about a policeman’s 
life.” 
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The following evening there 
was @ reunion at the old ‘ Royal’ 
—Oarnac, Prescott, myself, and 
Danby. 

‘¢ There’s a saying,’’ remarked 


-Carnac during the evening, 


“that men in uniform never 
grow up. Some certainly don’t, 
One advantage that I should 
imagine you civilians hayve— 
particularly those holding any 
sort of a position in big in- 
dustries like the gold mines, for 
instance—is that you can go 
on leave without some silly 
half-baked cuckoo trying to 
work you out of your job. We 
can’t !” 

Danby and I looked at each 
other without a word. 
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SAINT GILDAS. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


THE Twelfth of August it 
was, and a crowd of people 
stood on the open platform of 
the station. But none of us 
was thinking of grouse. We 
were more than six hundred 
miles south of the Highland 
Line, and even had we been 
north of it there would have 
been no shot fired that day, 
for it was Sunday. Everyone 
was in holiday dress, likewise 
in high good-humour, but after 
another ten minutes’ wait, 
caustic remarks began to fly 
from one to another. Im- 
patient glances went to the 
siding where the train stood 
beside an iron tank, the engine 
gorging itself with water like 
a thirsty camel, assisted by 
two men and a length of what 
resembled a fat garden hose. 
It was after eight, and we 
should already be on our 
way. 

At last, to our relief, the 
thing stopped drinking. The 
hose was coiled away, the men 
took their places, and with 
much puffing and clashing of 
rusty points the train backed 
slowly to the platform, look- 
ing rather like an ancient toy 
that has had rough usage in 
a rampageous nursery. The 
crowd piled in, chattering vocif- 
erously, chaffing the guard and 
driver for their unpunctuality, 
stowing parcels and _ lunch- 
baskets precariously among a 


wilderness of feet, and at length 
we started, with every one of 
the tiny carriages full to over- 
flowing. 

For eight or ten kilometres 
the train coughed and snorted 
over the narrow-gauge track, 
between apple orchards, stubble 
fields, and big hedges, till it 
decanted us at a wayside station 
among a crowd of country folk 
who had come to meet friends 
or relations. Everyone was 
talking at once, some in French, 
some in the Breizounec which 
is still the common tongue in 
many parts of Brittany. This 
was their great day of the year, 
for a ‘ Pardon’ was to be cele- 
brated at the ancient church of 
Saint Gildas de Rhuys. 

We all took the road together, 
a big gathering, men, women, 
and children, most of them in 
the picturesque old Breton 
dress. The morning was bright 
and clear, without a breath of 
wind, and even at this early 
hour the August sun was hot 
enough. The crowd streeled 
along in desultory fashion, M. 
and I with our two small boys 
in the middle of it, but we had 
more than a mile to go, and 
leisurely as the pace was, we 
were all thankful when we 
reached the village. 

A large muster of people had 
already assembled from all the 
district round, evidently waiting 
for the contingent coming by 
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train ; for as soon as we arrived 
the whole crowd formed up in 
an orderly column, preceded 
by choir-boys in white surplices 
carrying half a dozen banners, 
and we marched in procession 
to the church. Outside the 
building a temporary altar had 
been erected, and here a Low 
Mass was said. Then the as- 
sembly broke up and wandered 
about the large churchyard, or 
stood chatting in groups. 

We four slipped into the 
church to have a look round 
before the service began. Large 
and lofty, its style is simple 
to the point of severity. Tall 
round arches carried on rect- 
angular pillars, a half-round 
shaft projecting from each side 
of the rectangle. A very plain 
groined roof, formed by the 
intersection of round arches, 
and high round-topped windows. 
Such is the only relic left of the 
great monastery to which, in 
the year 1125, Peter Abelard 
came as Abbot, a disillusioned 
heart-broken man of forty-five, 
hideously wounded in soul and 
body. Hither he came to seek 
rest; to forget, if he could, 
the tragedy of his life ; to forget 
Heloise, a nun in Argenteuil. 
But Saint Gildas de Rhuys was 
no place of rest for a weary 
soul. A wild disorderly house, 
filled with rude and savage 
monks whose chief employments 
were hunting and drinking. The 
whole district groaned under 
their exactions and tyranny. 
The monastery was full of girls 
stolen from the farms around, 
and when Abelard took stern 
measures to put down their 
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lawlessness and debauchery, he 
found few among them to back 
him. 

It says much for his courage 
and determination that for 
nearly ten years Abelard maip- 
tained his fight against such 
odds. Violence and treachery 
hemmed him in on every side, 
and his life was in constant 
danger. The end came when, 
thinking that he himself would 
celebrate Mass on a certain 
Sunday, some of the monks 
poisoned the sacred chalice, 
But as it chanced, some acci- 
dent kept the Abbot away 
from the church that day, and 
the monk who took his place 
and drank the wine fell dead 
at the altar. Abelard realised 
that men who would not shrink 
from such sacrilege would stop 
at nothing. With the few monks 
whom he could trust he fled the 
place, leaving the brethren of 
Saint Gildas de Rhuys to return 
to their life of depravity. 

A strange feeling came over 
me, standing in that great 
empty church with the morning 
sun streaming through the 
windows, and looking at the 
worn flagstones by the altar, 
where, nearly eight hundred 
years before, that grim tragedy 
had taken place. I pictured 
the wretched priest writhing 
in agony on those stones; the 
horror and dismay of all who 
were not in the secret; the 
godless ruffian monks who had 
contrived the murder aghast 
at the failure of their plot, 
muttering blasphemies under 
their breath, and some at least 
probably shuddering at the 
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thought that they had sold 
their souls to the devil and had 
peen cheated out of the pay- 
ment. For in those days the 
devil was very real to men, 
and the most hardened scoun- 
drel would feel uneasy in his 
mind after committing such a 
hideous sacrilege. 

But there is no shadow of 
such “old, unhappy, far-off 
things”? on the minds of the 
crowd who have come today to 
the Pardon of Saint Gildas. 
The whole place is alive with 
religious fervour. For these 
folk are not like their neigh- 
bours in Normandy. To the 
Norman, religion is a thing 
inherited from his ancestors, 
like many other things, good 
and bad. It is a matter to be 
attended to whenever it does 
not interfere with business. 
(Did anyone suggest that we 
had a strain of Norman blood 
in England?) -Whereas re- 
ligion is part of the Breton’s 
life, the mainspring of his 
actions. That is why a Breton 
Pardon is such a great occasion. 
Since yesterday evening the 
people have been gathering. 
All through the night priests 
have sat hearing confessions, 
and since dawn there have been 
hourly Masses. 

Yes, the religion of Brittany 
is very real and very strong, 
but—at any rate among the less 
educated—it has very queer 
streaks. Beginning as a Celtic 
Church driven by barbarians 
into a barbarian land isolated 
from Europe, the Breton Church 
was for three centuries or more 
a little oasis of Christianity in 
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a pagan world. And during 
those centuries it borrowed 
largely from its pagan neigh- 
bours, the old Armoricans who 
raised the megalithic monu- 
ments at Carnac and many 
other places. Who they were, 
nobody really knows, but they 
were great folk in their day. 
It was no tribe of savages that 
heaved up the Fairy Stone, 
Men-ar-Groac’h, at Locmaria- 
quer. Struck by lightning in 
the eighteenth century, it now 
lies in three pieces, but it once 
towered seventy-two feet above 
ground, a granite monolith esti- 
mated to weigh 350 tons, beside 
which the trilithons of Stone- 
henge are little things. It was 
no tribe of savages who manned 
the ships—bigger by far than 
those of the Romans—with 
which Decius Brutus fought 
through that long winter day 
in 59 B.c., from morning to 
sunset. And though Roman 
discipline and Roman inventive- 
ness won that fight, the men 
of Armorica were never roman- 
ised, or even wholly conquered. 

When Celtic Christianity came 
over from Britain, it failed to 
oust the earlier beliefs of the 
Armoricans. So, being of a 
mild and accommodating type, 
very unlike the militant 
Churches who later turned half 
Europe into a shambles, it 
quietly absorbed the pagan 
gods, changing them into 
Christian saints, and built 
churches on the holy places of 
paganism, so that men still came 
to worship in their accustomed 
spots. Much of this can be 
traced in Brittany today. 
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Sainte Anne, patron of Auray, 
is none other than Ana, the 
earth goddess of the dolmen 
builders. The old name of 
her town, Sainte Anne d’Auray, 
was Keranna, which is the 
Celtic Caer Ana. But nowadays 
her Pardon is the most famous 
in Brittany, and thirty thousand 
people come every year to the 
little town on the 26th of July. 

I have heard (but for this I 
cannot vouch) that in the depths 
of the country there are a few 
megalithic remains where the 
people still hold services of 
worship which have nothing to 
say to Christianity. TheChurch, 
of course, frowns severely on 
such things, and little is heard 
of them. But every Pardon in 
the land has its own peculiari- 
ties, and some are very obvi- 
ously the relics of pagan cults. 
Such, for instance, as the prac- 
tice at Plougastel of pulling 
the children across a strip of 
fire ; the custom at Landerneau 
of making the horses bow before 
St Eloi, patron of smiths; the 
blessing of the cattle at the 
holy well of St Cornely, after 
they have made the circuit of 
the church right-handed—i.e., 
in the path of the sun; and 
possibly the wrestling matches 
of Irvillac. One such custom, 
not so very long extinct, was 
the barbarous cudgel fight in 
the mountain country of Arré, 
at the Pardon of Saint Gelvest. 
Brutal as it was, its suppression 
was by no means popular; for 
the local peasantry firmly be- 
lieved that it ensured a good 
harvest. 

However, so far aS we can 
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see, the Pardon of Saint Gildas 
has no trace of heathen ritual, 
It has, however, a _ distinct 
flavour of a seafaring tradition, 
Our two boys were the first 


to discover this, being hugely 


delighted at finding in the 
recesses of the church a number 
of ancient models of ships, 
among them two very large 
ones, three-decker men-of-war 
of the seventeenth or early 
eighteenth century. Votive 
offerings, no doubt, from pious 
Breton sea-captains, who may 
have promised these to the 
saint in the stress of some 
old-time battle if he would 
bring them safely through the 
day. Possibly they made those 
vows when hotly engaged with 
some British ship, at Beachy 
Head perhaps, or Cape La Hogue. 
For during many centuries the 
men of Brittany have been the 
backbone of the navies of 
France. Many of her best 
admirals and finest seamen have 
always been and are today of 
Breton blood. 

Our own sailors, in the days 
when France and England were 
at war, had no stouter oppon- 
ents than their Breton kinsfolk. 
Such men, for example, as René 
Duguay-Trouin, who is credited 
with having taken from the 
English alone more than three 
hundred merchant ships and 
thirty men-of-war, including a 
ship of 144 guns. It is told of 
him that when describing to 
Louis XIV. his battle off Bilbao, 
he said: “ Then I ordered La 
Gloire to follow me——”’ “ Mon- 
sieur,’’ interrupted the King, “la 
gloire vous a toujours suivie!” 
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And to prove that his jesting 
compliment was no empty one, 
King Louis raised the rough 
old sea-dog to the rank of 
Chevalier de Saint Louis. 

So we studied those ancient 
ships with great interest, the 
poys making up fantastic stories 
of where they had been and 
what they had done. We were 
to see them again later on, 
bringing a touch of the sea into 
the Pardon ceremonial. But 
not yet. We came out of the 
church to join the crowd in 
the big churchyard, where we 
sat under a shady tree till ten 
o'clock, when everyone trooped 
back into the church to hear 
High Mass. 

It was a beautiful and im- 
pressive service. A Bishop sat 
in the high seat, on the very 
spot, probably, where Abelard 
used to sit eight hundred years 
before. Several priests assisted, 
and a local band supplied the 
music. Really good it was, as 
was also the singing, for the 
Breton, like every other Celt, 
has music in his soul, though 
strangely enough, considering 
its origin, the music of Brittany 
is more suggestive of Ireland 
than of Wales. But some 
details of the old stories hint 
at a close connection in ancient 
times between Ireland and Corn- 
wall. Is not the fairest and 
saddest figure of old Cornish 
legend an Irish princess, Iseult 
of the White Hands, daughter 
of a Leinster king, whose name 
survives in Chapelizod on the 
Liffey River? And it was not 
from Wales but from the ex- 
treme south-west that the 
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Britons came who colonised 
Armorica. Cornouailles, Léon, 
Domnonée—they were named 
by the exiles from Cornwall, 
from Lyonesse and Damnonia. 
The men of Wales may have 
differed as much from them as 
the men of Donegal do from 
those of Kerry. 

Looking round the church 
one could tell at a glance that 
the worshippers had come from 
many districts. The shape of 
the white muslin coiffes told 
us that; high, low, narrow, 
broad; some flat, reminding 
one of Italy, some peaked as 
in fourteenth century pictures ; 
one type severely plain, another 
much adorned with lace and 
tulle. Many of the black cloth 
gowns were heavily embroidered 
in gold or silver sequins and 
thread, with which the coloured 
silk aprons were edged to match. 
And the dainty lace collars 
above the coloured aprons were 
as varied in design as the head- 
dresses. 

Beside their women-folk the 
men looked almost dull in 
their square black jackets with 
velvet collars and pockets, wide 
striped trousers, and open waist- 
coats showing the white shirt 
and big black bow tie. The 
broad-brimmed plush hats with 
long velvet streamers which 
give so effective a finish to the 
costume were tucked away 
under the seats. 

Here and there among the 
congregation one could see a 
couple or asmall party evidently, 
from the richness of their dress, 
of higher social standing than 
the others. The gowns were 
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of heavy silk or satin, the lace 
collars of exquisite dentelle au 
filet, surmounted perhaps by a 
gold chain of old-time workman- 
ship, and the coiffe elaborately 
goffered with those tiny frills 
for which no iron is fine enough, 
and which have to be done on 
straws. These folk came prob- 
ably from some of the old 
gentilshommiéres, country houses 
of the Breton gentry, where 
families may still be found who 
talk the ancient language to 
their people and are proud to 
wear the national dress. 

When Mass was over, a priest 
went up into the high pulpit, 
a tall spare man with a keen 
intellectual face. His voice 
was delightful to hear, and to 
our great satisfaction he spoke 
in French, out of consideration 
for those of his hearers who 
had not the Breizounec. He 
told us the story of Saint 
Gildas, how, born of royal 
blood, he gave up all worldly 
prospects to lead a life of 
austerity and teach the Chris- 
tian faith to his people. How, 
when the Saxons were ravaging 
Britain, he led a party of 
refugees to the perilous coast 
of the Rhuys and landed in the 
tiny cove where his holy well is 
to be seen today. Here he 
built a little monastery, to be 
a nucleus of civilisation in this 
savage land. But even here 
the Saxon pirates had so terror- 
ised the seaboard districts, the 
Ar-mor, that the pagan folk 
had deserted them and were 
living in fear and trembling in 
the Ar-goat, the wild forest 
country which covered all the 
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interior, running up to the 
hills of the Kein Breiz, the 
craggy ‘ backbone of Brittany,’ 

Little by little, the priest 
told us, Gildas made friends 


‘with these Armorican pagans, 


He won them over to Christi- 
anity ; he taught them to clear 
the forests and till the land ; 
he blended them with his 
British refugees, and as more 
and more of these arrived, he 
welded the mixed race into a 
nation. At his death, after fifty 
years of unceasing hard work, 
he left a strong Christian people 
and a land of cornfields and 
orchards where there had been 
only wild woodland and heather. 

In clear simple words the 
preacher put before his hearers 
the ideals of Saint Gildas ; how 
love of God meant to him also 
love of all men ; service to God 
meant service to his brothers, 
whether Christian or pagan. 
He dwelt on the devotion of 
Gildas to the country he had 
settled and the nation he had 
made. Then with rising en- 
thusiasm he ran over the glories 
of Brittany since ancient times, 
the warriors, saints, and states- 
men she had produced, sweep- 
ing us through the centuries 
to the echoing sound of many 
mighty names. Finally, he 
closed with an impassioned 
appeal to his people to search 
their hearts and to see if each 
and all were in every way up- 
holding the honour, the credit, 
and the high renown of 
Brittany ; if each one in his 
or her own life was carrying on 
the ideal and the tradition of 
Saint Gildas. 
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It was a fine blend of religion 
and patriotism and it went 
home to the hearts of his 
hearers. You could see it in 
their faces. The past was in 
the eyes of those people, and I 
have little doubt that there 
were few who did not leave the 
church that day with a new 
light on their daily life, how- 
ever that light may have been 
dimmed later on. For a time 
at least the way was clear to 
them, and it is not every 
preacher who can claim this as 
the result of his sermon. 

Then the clergy filed down 
the aisle, the Bishop coming 
last. As he came, he reached 
out his hand to severai children, 
that they might kiss his ring. 
The small boy on my left was 
next to the aisle, and I had 
just time to whisper to him, 
“Tf the Bishop offers you his 
ring, do as the others are 
doing,”? when the Bishop was 
beside him. With an approv- 
ing smile at the curly head 
and sun-tanned face, he held 
out his hand. A somewhat 
astounded youngster managed 
to pull himself together, bowed 
courteously over the out- 
stretched hand, and _ kissed 
the ring with reverence. The 
Bishop passed on, ignorant, I 
hope, of the fact that his 
episcopal ring had been pro- 
faned by the kiss of a heretic. 
Our small boy’s ecstatic com- 
ments on the incident, later on, 
were distinctly less reverential 
than his demeanour at the 
time. 

The multitude poured out of 
the cool church into the blazing 
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sunshine and scattered in pur- 
suit of déjeuner. Some went to 
the solitary inn in the village, 
some bought supplies at several 
little stalls in the village street, 
but most people had brought 
food with them in paper parcels, 
bags or baskets. We figured 
among these; for when we told 
our hostess on the previous day 
that we were going to the 
Pardon, she insisted on our 
taking lunch with us, being 
quite convinced, I think, that 
a country inn would either 
starve or poison us. Anyhow, 
Madame had made us up a 
sumptuous lunch-basket—half 
a yard of fresh bread, delicious 
Breton butter, a langouste from 
the rocky bay, and a cold 
chicken, cunningly dissected so 
that it could be eaten in the 
fingers, the best of all ways, in 
my opinion, to devour a cold 
fowl. These, with fresh lettuce, 
and fruit to follow, made a 
perfect picnic meal. We ate it 
in the hotel garden, washing it 
down with some eau minérale 
for the boys, and for M. and 
me @ bottle of vin rose d’ Anjou, 
purchased for eightpence at 
the inn, and easily worth five 
times that price in London. 

During lunch we discussed 
the priest’s story of Saint 
Gildas. 

“T’m getting a bit mixed,” 
said M. “ Didn’t that book of 
somebody’s about Brittany say 
that Saint Gildas was the British 
historian Gildas, who came 
over to Brittany towards the 
end of his life and built a 
monastery ? ” 

“Tt did. But it also said 
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that Gildas was born in the 
year of the battle of Badon, 
and that he rescued Guinevere 
from the robber-chief Meluas, 
and restored her to Arthur. 
Well, Badon is supposed to 
have been the eleventh of 
Arthur’s twelve great battles, 
so by the time Gildas was old 
enough to do any rescuing 
stunts Guinevere must have 
been pretty elderly.” 

‘“‘' Where did that yarn come 
from ? ”’ 

“Apparently from an eleventh 
century monk of Saint Gildas 
de Khuys. And if he was 
anything like the crowd that 
Abelard found here, I wouldn’t 
believe his oath on any subject. 
And some other book I was 
reading says that the British 
Gildas was buried at Glaston- 
bury, and that he never men- 
tions Arthur in his book. Now 
is that likely, if he had rescued 
Arthur’s queen from_ the 
robbers ? ” 

‘Most unlikely. They must 
have jumbled up two or three 
men with the same name. 
Anyhow, the priest’s story is a 
good one, and I’m going to 
believe it. When you can’t 
get the old stories to fit in with 
history, the best thing is to 
take the finest one and believe 
that. It’s as likely to be true 
as any of the others, and 
pleasanter to think about.’ 

Which, after all, is not a bad 
principle to work on where 
history and myth are as hope- 
lessly mixed as they are in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. On 
the same principle I like to 
believe that the dolmen-builders 
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of Locmariaquer were ancestors 
of the Armoricans whom Brutus 
fought and Gildas civilised, 
Lots of people will tell me that 
I am wrong. I reply that it 
is a free country; if they are 
entitled to their opinion, so am 
I to mine. And anyhow, what 
does it matter ? 

But the moment you begin 
to drag the story of King Arthur 
into actual history you are 
getting into deep water. For 
Scotland, the Cumbrian border, 
Wales, and South-West Eng- 
land all have their legends of 
Arthur which will in no way 
harmonise with each other. 
And to complete the confusion, 
Brittany is quite certain that 
the story of Arthur belongs to 
her, and not without reason, 
for Malory, some say, gathered 
his material in Brittany. The 
primeval woods of the Ar- 
goat, they say, are none other 
than the mystical Forest of 
Broceliande, where Merlin sleeps, 
betrayed to his ruin by the 
beautiful and wicked Vivien, 
who stole his magic and used 
it to enchant the wizard 
himself. 

A most improper hussy was 
Vivien, a vamp of the very 
worst type. But distinctly 
modern in some of her views. 
For (unless indeed Tennyson has 
libelled her) she stands out as 
the earliest professor of the 
noble art of ‘ debunking,’ of 
which we hear much nowadays. 
No up-to-date writer, dealing 
with the lives of famous men or 
women, could hope to excel 
her in the matter of emphasising 
their bad points, glossing over 
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the good, and generally stirring 
up mud— 


“Defaming and defacing, till she 
left 
Not even Lancelot brave, nor 
Galahad pure.” 


History repeats itself, and the 
courtesan of Arthur’s day is 
the spiritual grandmother of 
some of our modern biographers. 

However, that is a digression. 
We decided to leave Arthur and 
Guinevere in the misty region of 
legend where they belong; to 
send Gildas the historian pack- 
ing back to England (which he 
probably never left), and to 
accept in full faith the Breton 
saint, the princely missionary 
who had made a country and a 
nation. Those at least were in 
evidence all round us, a pleasant 
land and a fine people. Our 
outlook on both was made even 
more rosy by the excellent pink 
wine of Anjou. 

A cigarette or two after 
lunch, listening to the band 
playing delightful old Breton 
airs in the little public garden, 
and then people began to move. 
Joining the throng, we went 
back to the gate of the church- 
yard, where at two o’clock the 
great procession formed up. 
At its head was the parish 
cross with the banner of Saint 
Gildas, followed by the banners 
of every parish for miles round. 
The two big models of old-time 
battleships were carried out 
of the church on the shoulders 
of a number of men, and took 
their place in the centre between 
the lines of banners. The 
Bishop and the clergy came 
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next, then the long column of 
men, women, and children. 

We marched down a little 
street which soon became a 
country lane leading towards 
the sea. Then we turned off 
the road on to a rough farm 
track, where the battleships 
swayed and pitched perilously 
as the bearers picked their way 
among ruts and stones. As we 
went, the whole procession 
joined in a hymn to the saint, 
a hymn which seemed to have 
innumerable verses, but which 
everyone appeared to know. 
It went to a swinging march- 
tune, and very soon we four 
were joining heartily in it, 
though the only words I could 
get hold of were those which 
ended every verse, ‘ Ndétre 
Saint Gildas.’ 

The path brought us to a 
grassy valley, sloping steeply 
inwards and downwards to a 
little bay, the place where, 
according to tradition, Saint 
Gildas landed on his arrival 
from Britain. His holy well is 
here, just above the low cliff 
that shuts in the bay. In all 
probability the refugees camped 
round this well on their first 
night, and in the morning Gildas 
set out from this spot to explore 
the country round and choose 
a site for his settlement. On a 
hillock overlooking the well a 
chair was placed for the Bishop, 
his clergy standing round. The 
great assemblage of people 
seated themselves on the grass 
all over the valley, and the 
service began. 

We were too far off to hear 
much of it, but it was pleasure 
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enough to sit there and enjoy 
the scene. The grassy amphi- 
theatre was full of the holiday 
crowd, hundreds of coloured 
aprons brightening up the uni- 
versal black and white. A 
score of sheep, huddled against 
the fence on the skyline, looked 
with amazed disapproval at 
this unseemly invasion of their 
peaceful grazing-land. In the 
foreground was the little bay, 
calm and blue, thronged with 
all the fishing - boats of the 
neighbouring coast, their masts 
and rigging dressed with every 
scrap of bunting they could 
muster. 

They were here to receive a 
blessing on the season’s work, 
a blessing which none would 
miss for any consideration. 
Saint Gildas, himself a traveller 
by sea, is a patron of seafaring 
men. The old battleships said 
as much, and here are the 
descendants of their crews, look- 
ing to the same source for help 
in time of trouble. For the 
Breton fisher-folk, like our own, 
go far afield. You will meet 
their fleets off the coasts of 
Iceland and Ireland; on the 
Newfoundland banks and on 
the Dogger; in the North Sea 
and the White Sea, as well as 
on their own dangerous shores. 
And the men of the Rhuys 
peninsula look to their own 
saint to guard them from the 
dangers of all those seas and 
to bring them safely home with 
a good season’s takings. 

A few prayers; another 
hymn, sung with fervour by 
all the people ; a short address 
by one of the priests ; and then 
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the great moment for which al] 
were waiting—the Benediction, 
Taking his mitre from where 
it rested on the grass beside 
him, the Bishop placed it on 
his head. Then rising from his 
chair he stood, a noble and 
dignified figure, looking round 
on his people and on the boats 
in the bay. Lifting his hands, 
he blessed them all, the fisher- 
folk, the boats, the crowd on 
land, their homes, and their 
farms. A hushed silence fol- 
lowed for several minutes after 
the blessing was ended. 

Then the cross, the banners, 
and the battleships took their 
places for the return procession 
to the church. Following the 
clergy, the crowd closed in 
and formed a column, and we 
went back by the way we had 
come. At the church the array 
broke up. The Pardon of Saint 
Gildas was over. 

But that was not the end of 
the day for most of the people. 
The older folk gathered into 
happy groups, to gossip and 
talk over all the affairs of the 
neighbourhood. And the young 
folk—well, a Pardon is a recog- 
nised time for match-making. 
So Raoul and René, Yves and 
Bertrand, who have been wait- 
ing impatiently for this moment, 
pair off shyly with Jacqueline, 
Suzette, Jeanne, and Marie. 
They wander off together down 
some field path or lane, and 
there we may leave them. 

We four strolled round for 
a time among the cheery friendly 
crowd, taking some photographs 
to bring the day to memory later 
on. One couple with whom we 
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forgathered were most attrac- 
tive, a tall elderly man with a 
handsome face, and his wife, 
small, soft, pretty, with beauti- 
ful grey hair under her snowy 
coiffe and a pair of merry blue- 
grey eyes. M. complimented 
them both on the charm of their 
national dress, and asked, some- 
what diffidently, if she might 
photograph them. They seemed 
amused at this, but the woman, 
nodding with an appreciative 
smile towards our two boys, 
said that she might certainly 
do so if ‘les petits’ would 
come into the picture. So we 
posed the little group, and M. 
took the photograph, promising 
to send a copy to our new 
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friends if it turned out well. 
Which it did. 

All round us was an air of 
cheerfulness and gaiety, of ani- 
mated good-humour and friend- 
liness. We were sorry to leave 
the village. But we had to 
catch our train home, and even 
in the Department of Morbihan 
trains are sometimes known to 
keep a semblance of punctuality. 
So reluctantly we took the road 
again, a little tired, perhaps, 
and more than a little dusty, 
but affirming by common con- 
sent that there are many less 
pleasant ways of spending an 
August Sunday than assisting 
at the Pardon of Saint Gildas 
de Rhuys. 
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‘STORMY.’ 


BY SHALIMAR. 


EvERY captain of a sailing- 
ship under the British flag was 
known as ‘ the old man,’ whether 
he was twenty-five or eighty- 
five. Old man ‘Stormy ’— 
Captain Cromey of the full- 
rigged ship Hampden — was 
much nearer the latter figure 
than the former, but the only 
measurable hint of his real age 
was that during the early days 
of the Australian gold rush 
he had been mate of the 
Marco Polo under the famous 
Captain ‘ Bully’ Forbes, and 
that he had commanded a 
clipper in the China tea races. 
Captain Cromey hailed origin- 
ally from County Down. He 
was over six feet in height and 
broad in proportion, straight 
as an arrow, though somewhat 
shrivelled with age. His head 
was covered by a thick crop of 
grey bristles rather than hair ; 
his long white beard had the 
same bristly quality. His face 
was like old parchment, and 
so wrinkled that it resembled a 
railway map of London. He 
had a nose like the beak of an 
eagle, and his aquiline appear- 
ance was heightened by a pair 
of piercing black eyes. His 
smile, though by no means 
forced, could properly be de- 
scribed as sardonic, for it usually 
conveyed irony and contempt. 

He had commanded the 
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Hampden for twenty-two years, 
and throughout that time hig 
nickname had been handed 
down from one generation of 
apprentices to another. It was 
a contraction of ‘Old Storm- 
along ’—a figure in a _ well- 
known chantey—but for years 
it had been a misnomer, unless 
it referred to his almost reckless 
propensity for overloading his 
ship with canvas in strong 
winds. He was the most for- 
tunate shipmaster sailing the 
seas as regards weather; on 
the voyage I am writing of we 
went out round the dreaded 
Horn, from 50° south latitude 
in the Atlantic to 50° south 
latitude in the Pacific, as easily 
as we had sailed through the 
north-east trades; but some- 
how we never expected to do 
anything else with old ‘ Stormy’ 
on the poop. He appeared to 
master the elements as simply 
as he mastered every soul on 
board ; his supreme competence 
made a gale of wind seem to us 
like a fresh breeze. 

‘Stormy ’ was a terrible old 
man—a thoroughly uncomfort- 
able captain for young, or 
indeed for any, officers to sail 
with. They were under his 
intimate supervision night or 
day, whether he was on the 
poop or in his bunk. Let the 
wind shift a couple of points 
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in the middle of the night and 
he would know it, even if he 
was asleep. Presumably he lay 
and listened for the sounds of 
an order and ropes running 
through blocks ; if nothing hap- 
pened within a couple of minutes 
he was up on the poop in his 
pare feet, and the unfortunate 
officer of the watch would find 
himself being lashed by a tongue 
that he dreaded more than the 
thrust of a knife. Withering 
sarcasm = was the weapon 
‘Stormy ’ used on officers, and 
it was all the more effective 
because he had already put 
forty odd years of seafaring 
behind him before the next 
oldest man on board had gone 
to sea. With men before the 
mast he had a standing feud 
of fifty years’ duration; he 
called them rats and treated 
them accordingly. He terror- 
ised them by biting, brutal, 
overwhelming invective. Once 
I saw him reduce a cocky, 
stout-hearted able-seaman, who 
was at the wheel, to a nervous 
wreck in ten minutes. On that 
occasion I had to take hold 
of the wheel in a hurry, for the 
unfortunate wretch had no 
sooner let it go than he was 
violently sick over the lee rail. 
Old ‘Stormy’ never allowed 
the mate to choose a crew before 
a@ voyage; he picked the men 
himself and purposely signed 
on the rakings and scrapings of 
the port. The first month out, 
when he was breaking them in, 
was, for him, the most pleasant 
part of the trip. 

After our easy passage round 
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the Horn the Hampden sailed, 
in bright sunshine, into the 
blue waters of Iquique Bay, 
only seventy-three days out 
from the Tyne. With every 
stitch of canvas set she swayed 
up to the forest of masts and 
threaded her way through the 
irregular lanes between the 
moored shipping. It was lovely 
work. With old ‘Stormy’ 
handling her, in a fluky wind, 
as easily a8 a trooper handles 
his charger with a rein across the 
neck and a touch of his heel 
on the flank, she sailed inshore 
of everything; and there, as 
if in supreme contempt of other 
shipmasters who had been con- 
tent to drop their charges any- 
where, he moored her. Then 
he cast his eyes toward the 
beach, and the order came, 
‘¢ Away boat.” We five appren- 
tices, in our double-breasted, 
brass-bound jackets and badge- 
caps, our faces shining from an 
unaccustomed application of 
soap and water, trooped aft 
to the gangway to man the 
smart and spotless gig. 

Did we approach the job of 
rowing the fierce old tyrant 
ashore in fear and trembling ? 
We did not, for our feet ached 
to feel solid earth—and that 
amazing man had yet another 
side to his character. Many a 
chuckle we had over the sym- 
pathy that was wasted on us 
in every port we visited, for 
old ‘ Stormy’s’ reputation was 
world-wide. The truth was 
that though he was a sarcastic 
brute to his officers, and bitterly 
merciless to his men, to appren- 
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tices he was like a benevolent 
father. When addressing us 
the sardonic smile left his lips 
and was replaced by one of 
humorous tolerance ; it was as 
if he regarded us as a litter of 
spaniel puppies which he had 
to break in by kindness. He 
was even prouder of his boys 
than he was of his ship, and 
many of his pupils, who are 
shipmasters today, have reason 
to bless his name. We slid 
alongside the mole, against 
which small waves were lapping, 
to find it, as we expected, 
deserted; the captains were 
ashore, the apprentices back 
on board their ships, hard at 
work; few shipmasters were 
like Captain Cromey. He got 
out of the gig and stood on the 
mole, looking down on us. 

“Mind you fend her off 
properly,” he said. ‘ If there’s 
a single mark on the paint- 
work when I come back at five 
o’clock I’ll lam hell out of the 
lot of you.” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,’’ answered Henry, 
the senior apprentice. 

The captain walked three 
yards in the direction of the 
town, then turned back. 

“Got any money?” he 
growled. 

“No, sir.” 

“No; you wouldn’t. Here; 
see you get the proper exchange, 
and don’t spend it all in the 
one shop.” 

He tossed Henry two half- 
crowns. We waited discreetly 
until he was well out of sight ; 
then, leaving the youngest ap- 
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prentice to watch the gig, we 
went up into the town. After 
nearly two and a half months 
at sea we revelled in the strange 
sights, and even sniffed with 
appreciation the far from saln- 
brious smells of the Iquique of 
that time. At a cheap eating. 
house we ate highly spiced 
cakes and had drinks of start- 
ling hues. We bought currant 
buns and a bottle of what the 
shopkeeper called lemonade, for 
the youngest apprentice, and 
returned to the mole to find the 
boats coming in from the ships 
to take their captains off. It 
was then that we had to fight 
to preserve unmarked the glossy, 
newly painted sides of our gig. 
Our captain came along the 
mole and got into the boat, 
and we pushed off. Oh, the 
glory of those evenings on the 
West Coast when the trade 
wind had eased to a light breeze ; 
when the bare hills behind the 
town, the hulls, masts, and 
spars of the moored ships were 
aflame ; when there were only 
two tramp steamers in the port, 
and stowed away in an obscure 
corner at that ; when with our 
grim, erect, old martinet sitting 
proudly in the stern, and the 
blades of our oars lifting and 
dipping in perfect unison, we 
rowed off toward the setting 
sun; when the hot blood of 
youth was in our veins, and 
the hopes, sorrows, and fascinat- 
ing mysteries of life were con- 
cealed from us like the sound- 
ings on a chart that is still 
unrolled ! 
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On Sunday morning old 
‘Stormy ’ went up on the poop 
at seven o’clock. The know- 
ledge that he had done so every 
morning in harbour, and at sea, 
for twenty-two years, often to 
the discomfiture of unobservant 
officers, had also been handed 
down from one generation of 
apprentices to another. On 
those occasions, unless it was 
oilskin weather, he generally 
wore a green kimono, probably 
the same one throughout the 
years, for there had been no 
mention of his buying another. 
He always walked the deck, 
good weather or bad, until eight 
o'clock, when he dressed for 
breakfast. On this particular 
Sunday morning, as soon as 
eight bells were struck, he took 
the long brass telescope out 
of its rack and swept the ship- 
ping with it. He discovered 
what he wanted—the name of 
the vessel which had just hoisted 
the flag with the white ‘ flying 
angel,’ indicating that the padre 
of the Missions to Seamen would 
be holding a service on board 
her. I was on the poop, having 
just run up the ensign, and saw 
his upper lip curl with ironic 
satisfaction. No one had ever 
heard of the captain attending 
divine service: I wondered 
what he was up to. 

After breakfast the boat was 
lowered, and we heard him 
telling the mate that it would 
proceed alongside the Bethel 
ship at eleven o’clock and that 
& limited number of hands could 
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attend the service provided 
they were properly dressed. 
The proviso shut out practi- 
cally all the forecastle hands 
with the exception of two 
Norwegians. By half-past ten 
we were all ready, and just then 
the captain came along to the 
after-hatch where the second 
mate was reading a home news- 
paper he had received by mail. 

“The boat is going off to 
the Bethel ship, Mr Evans,” 
‘ Stormy ’ said icily. 

The startled Mr Evans jumped 
to his feet. 

“ Oh—er—I hadn’t thought 
of going, sir,’ he stammered. 

‘Stormy’ had a trick of re- 
garding his victim stonily for 
about a minute before lashing 
out, and during that time Mr 
Evans’ face changed gradually 
from a magenta shade to chalky 
white. Then ‘Stormy’ spoke, 
and there was no quaver of 
second childhood about his 
voice ; it carried powerfully all 
over the ship. 

‘“* Hadn’t thought of going!” 
he roared. ‘“ Hadn’t thought 
of going, you damned irre- 
ligionist! The boat leaves in 
ten minutes and I expect you 
to be in her—unless you’re a 
Bush Baptist.” 

How the second mate got 
dressed, and managed to struggle 
into an unfamiliar stiff collar 
he had not seen for months, 
within ten minutes, we never 
knew; but he was in the boat 
when we pushed off. 

Next morning brought news 
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of a tragedy. When the ship- 
chandler’s runner came off with 
the fresh meat he told us that 
a boat belonging to a London 
ship, lying well out, had been 
taking off some liberty men the 
night before when one of them, 
presumably drunk, had dived 
over the side. While the others 
were trying to haul him on 
board again the boat capsized, 
and before the boats from the 
ships lying near reached the 
scene two men were drowned. 
Our captain received the news 
with a sarcastic grunt. 

“* My boys know more about 
a boat than to allow that to 
happen,”’ he snarled. 

He did not appear to be too 
sure about it, however; for 
shortly afterwards, to the mate’s 
disgust, we were called up out 
of the hold, where we were 
working cargo, and ordered to 
lower the gig. We manned it, 
still in our dungarees, for 
‘Stormy ’ was not going ashore 
that morning; he was about 
to give us a lesson, and that he 
loved to do by practical demon- 
stration. Barefooted, clad only 
in flannel trousers, singlet, and 
an old cardigan jacket, he got 
down into the gig, and we 
shoved off. The captain sat on 
the stern- thwart, which was 
always covered by a Red Ensign, 
and steered straight out to 
sea. Shortly after we cleared 
the outermost of the ships, 
he said— 

“You know what happened 
last night ; how would you get 
a man who had fallen over- 
board back into the boat with- 
out capsizing it ? ”’ 
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Pull him in over the stern, 
sir,’ Henry replied. 

“* Pull him in over the stern,” 
‘Stormy ’ sneered. “ How long 
would it take you to pull a 
fathom of me in over the stern ? 
No; haul him in over the 
quarter and dump him smartly 
into the stern-sheets.”’ 

We pulled a few more strokes, 
then he took off his cardigan 
jacket and old felt hat. 

“T am going to fall over- 
board,’’ he announced. 

Over he went. We _ tossed 
oars, placed them inboard and 
prepared for action. ‘Stormy’s’ 
grey bristles came up amidships 
on the starboard side, and, tread- 
ing water, he turned his back 
on the boat. Henry laid hold 
of him and neatly mancuvred 
the boat till we had the captain 
on the quarter. We tried to 
haul him on board and got his 
shoulders out of the water; 
the boat promptly heeled over 
till the sea was level with the 
gunwale. 

“Keep amidships and trim 
the boat,’ ‘Stormy’ roared. 
“ Blast you, keep amidships or 
you’ll capsize her.”’ 

We moved back till the boat 
was only slightly heeled, but 
it was very difficult to get 
leverage. Inch by inch we 
hauled his long body over the 
gunwale till the small of his 
back rested on it; then he 
showed us a labour-saving trick. 

“Now one of you hold me; 
the others nip across to the 
port gun’le,”’ he ordered. 

While Henry held on under 
his armpits, the rest of us 
moved across smartly. The 
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result was astonishing. The 
port gunwale dipped quickly ; 
the starboard one flew up, 
taking ‘Stormy’ with it; he 
slithered over it into the stern- 
sheets and lay in a huddled 
heap. We had to move amid- 
ships quickly to prevent the 
poat from rolling right over to 
port. She rocked for a few 
seconds, then lay on an even 
keel. 

“T am unconscious; I am 
apparently drowned,” ‘ Stormy ’ 
announced. ‘ What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“ Apply artificial respiration, 
sir,” Henry suggested hopefully. 

“You can’t do that to the 
best advantage when I’m 
crumpled up in the stern-sheets 
of a boat.”’ 

“ Take you aboard the nearest 
ship, sir.’’ 

“ What ship is it?’ ‘Stormy’ 
inquired cautiously. 

“The Helen Craven, sir.”’ 

“The captain has his wife 
on board, and he’s stingy with 
his whisky ; blast him !”’ 

For about two minutes there 
was an awkward hiatus, then 
Henry stepped over the dripping 
captain, sat on the flag which 
covered the after-thwart, took 
the tiller, and ordered us to ship 
our oars. 

“I’m dead now,” the huddled 
up ‘Stormy ’ announced plain- 
tively. “‘ You’ve been such a 
hell of a time making up your 
mind, that I’m a stiff. What 
are you going to do ? ”’ 

Henry gazed out toward 
Iquique Island as if try- 
ing to obtain inspiration from 
the lighthouse. It was very 
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pleasant out there beyond the 
shipping ; the sun shone bril- 
liantly ; the breeze ruffling the 
blue surface of the sea fanned 
our heated bodies, but could 
not have felt quite so pleasant 
to the captain whose clothes 
were clinging to him, though he 
showed no sign of discomfort. 
We knew he hated indecision, 
however, and something had to 
be done. 

‘Take you back to the ship, 
sir? ’’ Billy, another apprentice, 
ventured to suggest. 

““ Ah, Socrates has spoken at 
last,’? said ‘Stormy.’ ‘ Give 
way smartly and don’t go near 
any of the other ships.” 

The reason for the order was 
understandable, even to our 
young minds. In the ordinary 
way old man ‘ Stormy ’ did not 
care a tinker’s curse for the 
opinion of anybody; but it 
was clearly unwise to publish 
throughout the fleet assembled 
in Iquique, from where it would 
spread to most of the world’s 
ports, the news that the grim, 
aloof, superior Captain Cromey, 
of the magnificent Hampden, 
had been out with his appren- 
tices enjoying himself like a 
schoolboy, even while impart- 
ing knowledge. We rowed 
through the shipping at racing 
speed with our captain, still 
huddled up and lying very low, 
in the stern-sheets. The ship 
was pointing seaward and we 
had to round-to so as to make 
the gangway. Henry was just 
about to put the tiller over 
when the old man lifted his 
head. 

“Take your dog’s carcase 
















off that flag and cover me with 
it,”’ he cried. ‘ Don’t you know 


Having discharged our out- 
ward cargo and loaded nitrate 
till we were right down to 
our marks, old ‘Stormy’ 
mancuvred the Hampden out of 
Iquique harbour as skilfully as 
he had sailed her into it. We 
came round the Horn with all 
sail set, but a violent pampero 
off the Plate forced the un- 
bending old thruster to shorten 
sail quickly and heave-to for a 
few hours. After that our 
progress was pleasant again ; 
on we went through the trades 
and the westerlies till we sighted 
Flores in the Western Islands, 
and there was talk of getting 
the anchors over and of sound- 
ings at the entrance to the 
English Channel. By then our 
thoughts were of home, but 
our joy was tinged with sadness ; 
we were not sure we would 
have the old man with us when 
we put to sea on another 
voyage. Many people thought 
it was high time Captain Cromey 
retired. The mate of the 
Hampden certainly did; he 
had been waiting for command 
of her for five years. The 
second mate was heard to say 
that he might make another 
voyage in her if the old man 
went; otherwise he most em- 
phatically would not. As the 
only people on board unaffected 
by the signing of new articles, 
we had our own views; the 
mates could come or go so long 
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the proper way to treat 
corpse?” 


as we got old ‘Stormy’ back, 
Our main hope was in the 
owners—for once owners and 
apprentices thought alike—and 
they had consistently ignored 
the captain’s increasing age. 
He was by far the finest ship- 
master the firm had; he made 
the quickest passages ; he was 
their shrewdest business man, 
even if he treated agents abroad 
with about the same lack of 
courtesy as he showed to 
mates. 

From Falmouth, where we 
went for orders, the Hampden 
was sent to Cardiff to discharge 
her nitrate, and there the cap- 
tain packed us off home for a 
holiday. After about a month 
we rejoined the ship at Liver- 
pool, where she was loading 
salt in bulk for Rangoon, and 
found our faith in the owners 
had been justified. They had 
persuaded old ‘Stormy’ to 
make yet another voyage. The 
disgusted mate—tired of wait- 
ing for dead men’s shoes, as he 
put it—had gone. There was 
a@ new second mate, who had 
only obtained his certificate a 
month before, and Henry, with 
a couple of months of his ap- 
prenticeship still to go, was 
acting third mate. A week 
before we were ready to sail 
the new first mate joined, and 
when he reported himself to the 
captain the latter’s face was @ 
study. His malevolent upper 
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lip worked overtime; I am 
perfectly certain he had never 
met anything quite like the new 
mate. That officer was barely 
twenty-four — tall, fair-haired, 
and boyish-looking. He was a 
product of the Worcester, and 
had just passed for extra-master. 
He came on board carrying a 
cane and kid gloves, and ac- 
companied by leather trunks 
instead of a wooden sea-chest. 

“Good God! a kid-gloved 
sailor!” old ‘Stormy’ ex- 
claimed rudely as they shook 
hands. 

We had a little excitement 
three days before we sailed. 
The gang of stevedores which 
stopped work at midnight had 
got as far as the gates leading 
out of the docks when they 
discovered that one of their 
mates, Patrick Docherty, was 
missing. One of them said he 
heard a splash in the dock just 
after they left the ship, so they 
decided he must have fallen 
between her and the quay wall, 
and they all trooped back again. 
They declared it was quite 
likely he had slipped off the 
gangway ; for he had brought 
a bottle of whisky on board with 
him and had much ‘ drink 
taken’ when working in the 
*tween-deck. They came on 
board, got lanterns from the 
night watchmen and spent an 
hour calling to their missing 
comrade and keeping us all 
awake. The next day the ship 
was hauled off the quay a few 
feet and a diver went down, 
but found no trace of the body 
of the Irish stevedore. 

Sailing day came, and a crew 
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of the worst toughs Liverpool 
could produce mustered on the 
quay. ‘Stormy’ had been up 
to his old tricks and easily 
surpassed any of his previous 
efforts at picking a crew; we 
felt sorry for the young mate, 
and the even younger second 
mate, who would have the 
handling of the most villainous 
bunch of hooligans I ever saw. 
They were drunk almost to a 
man, and after their canvas 
bags, donkeys’ breakfasts, and 
disreputable sea-chests had been 
dumped on board, the boarding- 
house runners had considerable 
trouble in getting them to 
follow. The captain leant 
against the rail at the break 
of the poop ironically looking 
down at the scene. His cynical 
gaze eventually concentrated 
on a ragged ruffian who sat on 
a@ spare spar raucously singing 
“They all love Jack” at the 
pitch of his voice. I saw the 
old man lick his lips. 

Before we got out to the Bar 
Lightship old ‘Stormy’ led a 
raid on the forecastle, confis- 
cated every bottle of cheap grog, 
and put two of the hands in 
irons. We towed down to the 
Tuskar, and by the time the 
tug left us the crew was 
thoroughly sober. The sobering 
process had been a particularly 
painful one for its members, 
but old ‘Stormy’ had enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. His luck 
with winds held; a spanking 
northerly wind came away, and 
with every stitch of canvas set 
we sailed south-westward. A 
week out we passed to the 
eastward of the Azores. The 
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wind went round to the south- 
east, but we could still lay our 
course with the yards just off 
the lee backstays. By then the 
hard-case crew appeared to be 
well tamed. The new mate was 
shaping like a real seaman; 
the captain, hard though he 
tried, for the kid gloves still 
rankled, could find no fault 
with him—and very little with 
the second. 

I shall never forget the day 
that followed. The second mate 
had the morning watch on deck. 
He supervised the washing down 
of the poop, and saw that the 
planks had been squeegeed dry 
all ready for His Majesty’s 
pre - breakfast walk. The 
buckets and brooms had just 
been passed down on to the 
main-deck when an apprentice 
struck six bells—seven o’clock. 
The second mate’s eyes lifted 
automatically to the companion- 
way, and he hoped he had left 
nothing undone, aloft or on 
deck, that the observant old 
tyrant would notice; but no 
figure clad in a green kimono 
emerged. After a few minutes 
the mystified officer went to the 
companionway to see the time 
for himself, satisfied that the 
apprentice had made a mistake. 
There was no mistake: it 
was five minutes past seven. 
Labouring under a sense of un- 
reality the second mate carried 
on till eight o’clock, when the 
mate relieved him, and a minute 
later a voice spoke from the 
companionway— 

“The captain is ill, sir,’’ the 
steward said. 

The officers hurried below. 
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The second mate told us after. 
wards that they found Captain 
Cromey lying on his back in 
his bunk with a temperature 
they could only imagine, for he 
would not allow them to take 
it. After breakfast I was told 
off to go to his room and fan 
him with a sort of miniature 
punkah, made of plaited straw 
and mounted on a short stick, 
which the steward had bought 
the last time he was in Calcutta. 
The room was like the captain 
himself—severe. There was no 
carpet on the bare deck planks ; 
there was only one picture— 
one of the Hampden under full 
sail, painted by a Chinese in 
Hong Kong. The old man was 
breathing heavily; his eyes 
were closed, his upper lip had 
the old malicious curl. Very 
gently I brought the punkah 
into play, and after about five 
minutes he opened his eyes. 

“You; is it?’ he said 
pleasantly, and smiled. 

He closed his eyes, and I 
continued to fan him. I heard 
three bells—half-past nine— 
being struck on the poop, and 
at the sound ‘ Stormy’ opened 
his eyes again. 

‘“‘ Tell the mate I want him,” 
he said. 

The mate tiptoed into the 
room and stood beside the bunk. 

““ Yes, sir,’’ he reported. 

“Mr Dodd, something is 
about to happen to me; I 
am going to slip my cable in 
fact,’? ‘Stormy’ said feebly. 

‘‘T sincerely hope not, sir,” 
the startled mate exclaimed. 

‘Never mind that,” the old 
man. said with surprising spirit. 
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«Here are my final orders. 
You will sail the ship to Madeira 
and bury me there. I will not 
peburied at sea. Understand? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And when you get to 
Madeira you will cable the 
owners for instructions. Do 
you understand that too?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How’s the wind ? ” 

Truly the old man of iron 
was weakening; that would 
have been the first time at sea, 
night or day, for fifty years 
that he did not know the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

“ South-east, sir,’? the mate 


answered. 
“H’m! a dead muzzler for 
Madeira! You'll have to beat, 


but you’ll find she lies up into 
the wind well.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“That will do, Mr Dodd; 
the wind is freshening; you 
had better get back to the 
poop ; the ship is rather cranky 
this voyage.”’ 

The mate turned, shrugged 
his shoulders in a dazed sort 
of way, motioned to me to 
continue fanning, and left the 
rom. Old ‘Stormy’s’ eyes 
closed again; his breathing 
became laboured, but at inter- 
vals he spoke, I think, to 
himself. 

“T don’t care where I’m 
buried,” he muttered in such 
a low tone that I had to bend 
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over him to hear. ‘“ Under 
grass, or thousands of fathoms 
deep ... it’s all the same to 
me. But... the ship must 
go to Madeira . . . a few days, 
can’t come to any harm getting 
there. Then... owners re- 
sponsible for her, not me... 
any more... any more.”’ 

There was the pathos of 
self-pity in the repeated phrases. 
Our grim, domineering old 
‘Stormy’! Tears came into 
my eyes as I listened, and I 
was glad his were closed. He 
wandered. 

“ Ninety-nine days from the 
Pagoda anchorage... through 
the Downs . . . Ariel, Taeping, 
Serica...” 

His breathing became tran- 
quil. He fell asleep, and seemed 
so much easier that I had hope 
—the easily raised hope of 
youth. After all he had a 
magnificent constitution, and 
had to my knowledge never 
been ill. Suddenly he started 
up and stared at me; no, not 
at me, through me. 

‘¢ Back the main-yard ; stand 
by to take the pilot aboard .. . 
boat-rope .. .,”? he cried, and 
fell back. 

At that time I was not 
familiar with death; but, for 
all my inexperience, I knew at 
once that, in the familiar words 
of the chantey— 


** Old Stormalong 
Was dead and gone.” 


IV. 


With the passing of the old by four o’clock in the afternoon 
man the wind freshened, and it was blowing a gale. We had 
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to shorten sail, but kept the 
six topsails and foresail set, 
and under that canvas the ship 
was hard pressed ; leaning over 
on the port tack, close-hauled 
with the sprays flying all over 
her decks, she lurched and 
staggered to the south-south- 
west. The weather was much 
the same when the watches 
were changed at eight o’clock. 
We were in for a wild night— 
one of those nights, when the 
vessel’s spars are overloaded 
with canvas, that are more 
terrifying than when she is 
hove-to in a hurricane. There 
was no moon, nothing to relieve 
the inky darkness. Looking 
aloft one could seldom dis- 
tinguish the gaunt, naked spars 
that stretched skyward above 
the narrow strips of straining 
canvas that were set. <A high 
sea was running. 

Usually when the watches 
were changed the men of the 
watch below hurried to the 
forecastle, for sleep was precious. 
On this occasion all hands hung 
about in the lee of the half- 
deck and engaged in animated 
conversation, the tone of which 
we did not like. It began 
about ghosts of dead men who 
should never be allowed to 
remain aboard but should be 
put overboard as soon as they 
die. The steward had been 
talking, and the hands now 
knew we were making for 
Madeira to bury the old man 
there. Two or three of the men 
were definitely superstitious. 
They swore that we would never 
get fine weather so long as the 
body remained in the ship; 
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that she would never get to 
Madeira, in fact, but would 
founder on the way. This gaye 
a cue to the agitators, the gutter. 
snipe equivalent of the old 


packet rats, reacting from the 


strict control of old ‘ Stormy,’ 
They would have the body 
over the side the first thing in 
the morning. Who the hell 
was going to take any notice 
of a boy captain and mates 
who were children—the latter 
a jibe at Henry, who had been 
promoted to second mate and 
would in future lead the star- 
board watch. The meeting dis- 
persed, but left us very uneasy, 
We had several dangerous char- 
acters on board; already we 
sensed a decided slackening of 
discipline, and were dismayed. 
An undisciplined ship is never 
a happy one—worse, at sea 
she can never really be safe. If 
she be a sailing-ship she is a 
positive menace to all hands. 

Mr Davis, the second mate 
now raised to mate, had the 
watch on deck from eight o’clock 
till midnight. We three boys 
of the starboard watch lay in 
our bunks discussing possible 
moves on the part of the crew 
instead of going to sleep. The 
howling of the wind outside 
increased to a furious roar. The 
ship heeled over to a steeper 
angle and I was almost pitched 
out of the top bunk. 

“ Stand by tops’l halliards !” 

Above the screeching of the 
squall we heard the voice of 
Mr Davis, and waited breath- 
lessly for the next order. None 
came, though the lee rail must 


-have been nearly buried. Pre- 
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sumably the new captain was 
on the poop and meant to hang 
on to all his canvas. We had 
geen some famous cracking on 
under Captain Cromey, who 
could never forget his old tea 
clipper racing days; it looked 
as if Captain Dodd, without his 
experience, intended to emulate 
him. The squall lasted for ten 
minutes, then blew itself out; 
the angle of heel became more 
normal. Squall succeeded squall, 
however, and we spent a very 
uncomfortable watch below, 
dreading the call of all hands 
to shorten sail. Instead we were 
warned by the young apprentice, 
who called us at one bell, that 
all hands would wear ship at 
midnight. We were about to 
make the first tack on the long 
beat to Madeira. 

As the Hampden paid off 
before the wind, and we squared 
in the main and mizzen yards, 
it came as a shock to look up 
at the poop and see the youthful 
Captain Dodd in the place where 
old ‘Stormy ’ would have been. 
There was a confident ring in 
his orders which comforted us, 
but it was only too obvious 
that discontent had spread 
through the entire crew. There 
was no heart in the working 
cries ; they were low and sullen ; 
sometimes they were dispensed 
with—an ominous sign. No 
sooner had she been brought 
to the wind on the other tack 
than another furious squall 
struck the labouring ship and 
heavy rain lashed the sodden 
sails. Now, with all hands on 
deck, was the chance to shorten 
sail, and we hung about, fully 
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anticipating the order. Instead 
we heard— 

** Relieve the wheel and look- 
out!” 

The oilskin-clad men of the 
watch below did not wait this 
time, but staggered forward to 
the forecastle ; the others coiled 
the ropes we had been using. 
I went up on to the poop to 
attend to the main topgallant 
and royal braces, and found Mr 
Davis just going below. He 
had handed over to Henry who 
was about to keep his first 
night watch. A hand came up 
the lee ladder and passed along 
on his way to relieve the wheel. 
A Liverpool Irish blackguard 
named Tiernan, reputed to be 
one of the hardest cases in the 
ship, had been at it, and, in the 
ordinary way, he paused to 
repeat the course to the officer 
of the watch as he moved 
forward. 

‘‘ By the wind,’ he growled. 

“By the wind,’’ Henry re- 
peated shyly. 

A figure appeared from behind 
the mizzenmast and a voice 
shouted sharply— 

‘Here, Tiernan ; 
you say just now ? ” 

‘“‘ T said ‘ By the wind, sir.’ ”’ 

‘You did not. You omitted 
the ‘sir’ when addressing one 
of my officers, and I won’t 
have it.” 

Tiernan shuffled along a 
couple of yards. 

“Tf you think I’m going to 
‘sir’ a bloody boy like that, 
you’re mistaken!” he shouted 
truculently. 

Captain Dodd sprang like a 
panther, and within three 
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seconds he had the Irishman 
by the throat. 

‘* Call the mate and tell him 
to bring handcuffs,’’ he shouted 
to me. ‘Lend a hand, Mr 
Harrison.”’ 


Harrison was Henry’s sur- 


name. Before I returned with 
the mate Tiernan was lying over 
the broad teakwood rail to 
windward, the captain pressing 
him down by the scruff of the 
neck in such a way that he was 
screaming with pain. There 
must have been some devilish 
ju-jitsu work going on; no 
ordinary grip could have forced 
the seaman to scream as he 
was doing. Henry was holding 
on to his legs. Under the 
captain’s directions Mr Davis 
handcuffed him to the first 
iron rail under the wooden one 
with his arms outside the ship, 
while Henry lashed his legs 
inside to another rail lower 
down. The wretch was com- 
pletely helpless. Almost im- 
mediately a heavy shower of 
spray flew over him; the howl- 
ing wind cut him like a knife ; 
the horizontal rain lashed him ; 
the snarling sea surged from 
under the counter in an en- 
deavour to reach him. 

“You had better stay up 
here for a little while, Mr 
Davis,’”’ the captain said. ‘‘ We 
may have some more trouble.”’ 

The trouble came. We heard 
a commotion down on the 
main-deck ; the watch below 
had come out of the forecastle 
and most of the hands were 
gathered just forward of the 
break of the poop. There was 
a great deal of loud talking. 
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An agonised yell came from 
the weather rail. 

“ Let me go, sir; let me go,” 
Tiernan pleaded. 

“ Let Tiernan go,’’ came ing 
combined shout from the main. 
deck. 

Captain Dodd went along to 
the break of the poop and 
looked down. 

“Tf any of you want to let 
him go, come up here and try 
it,”’ he said calmly. 

Instantly there was a rush 
of yelling men for the lee 
ladder. The veritable scum of 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Cardiff swarmed up it. It 
was indeed a bitter legacy 
which Captain Cromey, with 
his fad for signing on hard-case 
crews, had left to his young 
successor. Still shouting, a 
dozen hands struggled to wind- 
ward, up the sloping deck 
planks, till they almost gained 
the mizzenmast where we were 
standing. I could see that 
most of them had drawn their 
sheath-knives, and caught my 
breath sharply as I waited for 
the ugly clash. Then I was 
treated to another display of 
swiftness by Captain Dodd, 
who, as far as I could see, was 
unarmed—a feat of legerdemain. 
There was a heavy teakwood 
belaying-pin in the fife rail 
with no rope coiled on it; the 
captain kicked it from under- 
neath, caught it as it flew out 
of the rail, felled one man with 
it, and knocked the knife flying 
out of another man’s hand. 
Followed by the two mates, he 
advanced on the mob, which 
retreated before them; the 
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retreat became a rout; the 
men slithered down the steep 
slope of the poop and got 
jammed on the narrow ladder 
in their frenzied attempts to 
get down it. The captain’s 
heavy leather sea-boots came 
into action and brought yelps 
of pain from the hindmost men. 
Hardly was the poop clear of 
them when another, a desperate, 
elemental peril confronted us ; 
the mizzen topsails overhead 
slatted heavily; the man at 
the wheel, listening to the 
struggle, had taken his eye off 
them and the ship was flying 
up into the wind. In another 
minute she would be caught 
aback, certainly dismasted, 
possibly wrecked, for, all un- 
noticed, another furious squall 
had struck her. I rushed aft 
with Mr Davis and helped him 
to heave the wheel hard over. 
While he and the helmsman 
held the kicking spokes, I stared 
into the binnacle ; the compass 
card was jumping wildly, but 
the swing into the wind had 
been checked. Just in time, 
too. The wet, heavy canvas 
overhead was beating with claps 
like thunder and threatening to 
jolt the mizzen topmast out of 
the ship, which, no longer heeling 
over, was pitching with alarm- 
ing violence into what was now 
almost a head sea. She had 
hardly got steerage-way. In 
his anxiety the captain left 
Henry to keep an eye on the 
still threatening group on the 
main-deck. He pushed me away 
from the binnacle, grasped it 
firmly to brace himself against 
the terrific lurches and stared 
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at the demented compass card. 
The light from the binnacle 
lamp lit up his anxious, boyish 
face. 

“She ought to pay off; the 
lee side of the fores’] and the 
foretopmast stays’l must still 
be drawing,” he shouted to the 
mate. A quick, steep dive sent 
him sprawling over the top 
of the binnacle and brought 
from the tortured canvas over- 
head a report like that from a 
gun. “God! she’ll jump the 
sticks out ! ’’ he cried. 

I felt the wind broader on my 
cheek; surely she must be 
paying off. 

‘¢ There she goes,” the captain 
shouted. ‘“ She’ll fly off quickly 
when she gathers way. Meet 
her with the helm; meet 
her.” 

She heeled over with a dis- 
lodging jerk as her sails filled 
again; the three of us spun 
the great wheel and eventually 
got the ship under control. 

‘‘ Mind your steering; don’t 
let that happen again,” the 
captain shouted in a voice that 
chilled me with its cold ferocity. 

The unfortunate helmsman 
did not require the admonition ; 
he was trembling with fear, 
shame, and anxiety. We left 
him and staggered forward. 
The hands were still hanging 
about aft, but they were quieter ; 
the realisation that his ship 
had narrowly escaped being 
caught aback in a gale would 
sober any real seaman. They 
were not finished yet, however ; 
their foul curses rose to our ears. 

‘‘ Let me go, sir; for Gawd’s 
sake let me go, or I’ll choke!” 

N 
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Tiernan screamed through the 
squall, 

The captain made his way up 
to the weather rail. 

“Will you apologise to Mr 


Harrison? ’’ he shouted into 
the wind. 
“T will, sir; I will Mr 


Harrison, sir, I’m sorry; so 
help me Gawd I am.” 

*“T’ll bet you are. Let him 
go,’’ Captain Dodd said con- 
temptuously. 

The streaming ‘Tiernan 
stretched himself painfully and 
shuffled across the poop as if 
he were dazed. The man who 
had been felled sat up, then 
tried to struggle to his feet. 
Tiernan bent down and helped 
him, and together they were 
staggering to leeward when the 
captain stopped them. 

‘“‘ Here, you two,” he said. 
“You can tell your friends 
down there that on my last 
two voyages I was mate of the 
Reaper.” 

The men gasped ; I think we 
allgasped. The ‘bloody’ Reaper! 
the most notorious, indeed in- 
famous, Bluenose hell-ship then 
sailing the seas! It was as if 
someone had battered you into 
insensibility and explained after 
you came to that the last man 
he knocked out was Jack 
Johnson. Old ‘ Stormy’s’ kid- 
gloved sailor! The chattering 
which met the two seamen 
lasted about one minute after 
they reached the main-deck. 
I only heard one phrase of it: 
“ Gawd’s truth!” The watch 
below went off to the fore- 
castle. 

Lashed by rain and spray, 
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lying over with her lee scupper 
under water, reeling and batter. 
ing, the Hampden drove through 
the inky darkness of the night, 
At four o’clock, with all hands, 
‘we wore round on to the other 
tack and stood to the south. 
south-west again. This time 
the hands pulled on the braces 
with a will and their working 
cries rose high above the shriek- 
ing of the wind. Instead of 
the usual scrubbing of the 
decks at half-past five the watch 
on deck manned the pumps, 
With a cargo of salt there is 
subsidence and drainage into 
the limbers, so that even an 
iron ship has to be pumped out 
about once a week. The fiy- 
wheels spun round, the briny 
mixture gushed into the lee 
scuppers, and the men broke 
into a pumping chantey. As 
if by tacit consent not a word 
was said by either cabin or 
forecastle about the events of 
the night before ; the bonds of 
discipline had again been hauled 
bar taut. 

The gale continued obstin- 
ately from the south-east and 
we wore ship every eight hours, 
making a series of long tacks. 
Next afternoon — against the 
weighty but, of course, un- 
expressed opinion of the half- 
deck—the main topgallantsail 
was set. To our secret satis- 
faction half of it blew away in 
less than twenty minutes; the 
remnants were secured to the 
yard, and the experiment was 
not repeated. Just before dark 
Captain Dodd made a discovery. 
It appeared as if nature had 
intervened to stop his going 
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jo Madeira after his crew and 
the elements had failed, for 
the body of old ‘Stormy’ was 
pecoming badly discoloured. It 
took more than that, however, 
to stop the man who had been 
mate of the Reaper. 

“T promised Captain Cromey 
I would take his body to 
Madeira, and I shall take it to 
Madeira,” he said to the mate. 
“Tell the carpenter to take 
two covers off the after-hatch ; 
we'll bury the remains in the 
salt.” 

Very cautiously, for heavy 
spray was flying over, the 
carpenter unbattened the hatch 
and lifted off the two after- 
covers. While some of the 
hands held up the tarpaulins 
ready to slip them on should a 
sea threaten to come over, we 
lowered two lighted lanterns 
into the ’tween-decks to test 
the atmosphere. The lights 
burned brightly, so Henry and 
I went down the few rungs of 
the iron ladder with shovels. 
We had orders to dig a trench 
in the salt deep enough to hold 
the corpse. We had just com- 
pleted it when Captain Dodd 
himself came down, followed by 
three apprentices. The tar- 
paulins were drawn clear and 
the body of Captain Cromey, 


Two days later there came a 
windy, murky dawn with the 
gulls wheeling and screaming 
round the mastheads and yard- 
arms, the first sign of a coast 
that was invisible. From the 


wrapped in his old green kimono, 
was passed down. We laid it, 
face upward, in the trench and 
started to cover it. It was 
weird working down there by 
the light of the two flickering 
lanterns—a macabre experience. 
The heaviest squall of the 
voyage struck the Hampden, 
and she heeled till we thought 
she was going right over on 
her beam-ends. The six of us 
slithered to leeward through 
the yielding salt and brought 
up, half-blinded, against the 
stringer bars on the port side. 
For one awful moment it seemed 
that we, also, must be buried. 
Guided and aided by the deck 
beams only three feet above us, 
we fought our way amidships 
and reached the square of the 
hatch where we could stand 
upright again. One of the 
lanterns had gone out; by the 
light of the other we saw that 
the salt had shifted, filled in 
the trench, and completely 
covered the body. I was glad. 
Thankfully we went on deck to 
find that during the squall the 
wind had shifted to the south- 
west—by great good fortune we 
were on the starboard tack or 
this story might never have 
been written—and we could 
lay our course direct to Madeira. 


fore upper topsail yard, where 
one of the hands had gone to 
make up a loose gasket, there 
came a shout of— 

‘Land ho!” 

We dropped everything to 
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peer out to leeward. Broad on 
the port bow—we were making 
Madeira from the westward— 
‘we Saw a mountain peak stand- 
ing above low-lying clouds. It 
loomed up long enough to allow 
the captain to get a compass 
bearing, then melted from our 
sight like a wraith. The wind 
still blew hard from the south- 
west, a heavy sea ran up abeam, 
and we were on a@ lee shore. 
Owing to the strength of the 
wind we had been unable to 
set any more canvas, but the 
ship was doing a good nine 
knots, and Captain Dodd walked 
the weather side of the poop 
cheerfully and confidently, as 
if he knew exactly what her 
position was. The rain cleared 
away and Madeira, with white 
houses dotted about its green 
escarpments, lay along the beam, 
distant about four miles. Ac- 
curate navigation ! 

We coasted along. The wind 
freed as we passed Ponta da 
Cruz and opened out picturesque 
Funchal harbour. Old ‘Stormy’ 
himself could not have stood 
in more boldly, or brought the 
Hampden up more gracefully 
to her anchor about a mile 
from the pier, half-way between 
a Castle liner, whose passengers 
seemed to take a great interest 
in us, and a coal-laden tramp. 
The wind died down with our 
arrival. They are enterprising 
people in Funchal. Among the 
surrounding small boats filled 
with embroidery, lace, jewellery, 
and wicker chairs—quite useless 
to outward-bound seamen who 
had not yet worked off the first 
month’s advance of pay—was 
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one belonging tc an undertaker 
who had seen the Red Ensign 
flying at half-mast and drawn 
the correct conclusion. A port 
doctor was also there, and to 
him Captain Dodd explained 
that the previous captain was 
over eighty. The doctor—a 
four-finger peg of brandy in 
his fist—promptly put the cause 
of death down to old age and 
gave permission to take the 
body ashore. The captain gave 
Captain Cromey’s dimensions, 
roughly, to the undertaker, who 
said he had a ready - made 
coffin that would suit. He 
went off in his boat promising 
to be back in an hour, and the 
hands went to their mid-day 
meal. 

Half an hour later we ap- 
prentices lowered the gig and 
got into our brass-bound uni- 
forms, ready to row the captain 
ashore. Before we could get 
down the accommodation ladder 
the undertaker arrived with 
the coffin. The rest of the 
hands were unbending the rem- 
nants of the main top-gallant- 
sail that had been so inoppor- 
tunely set, and getting another 
one out of the sail locker; 80, 
much to our disgust, for we 
did not bargain for doing such 
work when we were dressed 
up for the boat, we had not 
only to hoist the coffin on board 
with a davit tackle but take 
the covers off the after-hatch 
as well. Old ‘Stormy’ would 
not have treated us like that. 
In the square of the hatch the 
salt was ridged and furrowed 
like the sands of the Sahara. 
We pointed out the place where 
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we had put the old captain’s 
pody, gave shovels to a gang 
of Portuguese the undertaker 
had brought off with him, then 
went down into the boat. We 
rowed the captain ashore, and 
when we got alongside the pier 
he told us to hang on; he was 
going first of all to the British 
Consulate, then to the cable 
office. 

“Going to get his name on 
the register, then cable to the 
owners,” declared Billy, who 
was now senior apprentice and 
fancied himself at ship’s business. 
“Putting the cart before the 
horse, isn’t he ? ” 

But Captain Dodd did not 
make mistakes like that. Years 
afterwards I learned that he 
had been specially selected by 
the owners to cope with just 
such an emergency as had arisen, 
so that old ‘Stormy’s’ deep- 
laid, dying scheme had caused 
a quite unnecessary detour. 
The captain returned, and we 
rowed off towards the ship. 
When half-way across the inter- 
vening stretch of water we were 
told to stop rowing ; not know- 
ing why, as we had our backs 
to the ship, we lay on our oars 
and waited. 

“Toss oars,” 
ordered. 

We brought our oars to the 
perpendicular smartly as the 
undertaker’s boat came past ; 
we were saluting the coffin. 
We rowed on and reached the 
ship; the gig was hoisted to 
the davit-heads and the decks 
cleared up for the night. 
Naturally we were anxious to 
hear how old ‘ Stormy’s’ body 


the captain 
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had fared in the salt, and asked 
Henry about it. 

“TI took good care I didn’t 
see it,” he answered with a 
shudder. ‘“ I got myself perched 
well up on the main t’gallant 
yard while they were looking 
for it. Out of the tail of my 
eye I saw them pass it up out 
of the hatch, but I couldn’t 
distinguish any details, thank 
God! That oily undertaker 
wanted the mate to go along 
and see it before he screwed it 
down, but Mr Davis pretended 
to be very busy on top of the 
for’a’d house, watching the new 
sail going up in the gantline, 
and wasn’t having any. I don’t 
blame him; he said it was a 
ritual those damned undertakers 
have.” 

I certainly did not blame 
him either. After my experi- 
ence down the after-hatch that 
night I never wanted to look 
at a corpse again. Next 
morning, taking an ordinary 
seaman with us to look after 
the boat while we attended 
the funeral, we rowed Captain 
Dodd, Henry, and the steward 
ashore. The coffin had been 
left at the custom house, 
and there we found the under- 
taker with a hearse. Moving 
with difficulty over the slippery, 
highly polished cobblestones, we 
trudged uncomfortably after it 
and reached the cemetery, where 
a Church of England parson 
performed the burial service. 
The coffin was lowered into the 
grave; as we let some dust 
sift through our fingers to drop 
on it I happened to glance 
round. Henry and the steward 
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were in tears; the hard case 
ex-mate of the Reaper was by 
no means dry-eyed. 

At the cable office Captain 
Dodd received a reply from the 
owners which presumably was 
satisfactory, for we sailed at 
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two o’clock. We had managed 
to stock our half-deck with 
bananas and oranges, and were 
loyal enough to think dear old 
‘Stormy’ would be pleased 
that his last order had go 
benefited his boys. 


VI. 


Although the spirit of Captain 
Cromey had deserted her the 
Hampden retained his luck with 
favourable winds. We arrived 
off China Bakir to find that, 
even with the delay in visiting 
Madeira, we had made the 
shortest passage of the year 
from pilot to pilot. We towed 
up the Rangoon River and 
moored to a buoy off Latta 
Street wharf, well up the har- 
bour. We got our mails, and 
that evening the captain gave 
us a piece of news which 
pleased us immensely. The 
owners had sent a grey granite 
headstone, with an inscription 
“Faithful unto death,’ to be 
placed on Captain Cromey’s 
grave at Madeira. 

Next day gangs of Coringhi 
coolies swarmed on board to 
discharge the salt out of all the 
hatches. Customs officers were 
there to see it weighed, and an 
apprentice was stationed at 
each hatch to tally the filled 
bags as they came up out of the 
hold. I was at the after-hatch 
and found the time passing 
pleasantly, for I had ample 
leisure to watch the strange 
sights of the busy harbour. 
Suddenly an unearthly row 
arose from the square of the 


hatch, and a minute later long- 
haired coolies streamed up the 
ladder out of the hold, yelling 
as if they were demented. 
They stood around the coamings 
gesticulating wildly and point- 
ing down at the salt. I could 
not understand a word they 
said; neither, indeed, did the 
customs officer. Henry came 
along. 

“ What the hell is the matter 
down there ? ’’ he cried. ‘‘ Come 
on ; let’s find out.”’ 

We went down the few rungs 
of the iron ladder, stood on 
top of the cargo, and looked 
around. My heart seemed to 
miss a beat; I felt dizzy and 
confused. The almost perpen- 
dicular rays of the sun blazed 
fiercely on a yard of faded 
green kimono which was lying 
right in the centre of the square 
of the hatchway. Following 
with our eyes the line of a 
raised ridge, we could see grey 
bristles just clear of the surface 
of the salt as one sees young 
corn just sprouting from the 
ground. 

“My God! what are we 
looking at? ’’ Henry exclaimed 
feebly. 

Aghast we leant against the 
stanchions of the ladder and 
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stared at each other. Without 
a doubt the corpse of old man 
‘Stormy ’ was lying before our 
eyes. It was fantastically in- 
explicable; it was not even 
as if we could imagine we were 
seeing @ ghost; a solid body 
lay there in the salt. Henry 
was the first to recover. 

“Nip up and get an ensign 
to cover the corpse as soon as 
they dig it out,” he said. “TI 
won’t make the same mistake 
twice.” 

In Burma they bury bodies 
while the sun is yet low above 
the horizon, so before it rose 
next morning we were mustered 
at the gangway prepared to 
attend another funeral. In the 
dewy freshness before the dawn 
we went ashore in sampans and 
this time we followed the hearse 
in ticca gharries. We were 
slightly dazed, bewildered, and 
subdued—too much under a 
cloud of unreality to take any 
great notice of strange streets 
and scenes none of us had 
looked on before. We stared 
without interest out of the 
gharry windows at gangs of 
almost naked coolies chanting 
weirdly as they dragged large 
hand-carts with heavy loads ; 
we took more notice of some 
pretty Burmese girls who varied 
in colour from light brown to 
almost white. They moved with 
a Swaying grace and all smoked 
long, thick cheroots covered 
with paper. They were clad 
in short, snowy-white jackets 
and silk skirts of vivid hues ; 
flowers were threaded through 
their glossy black coils of hair, 
and light silk searves about 
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their shoulders fluttered to the 
breeze. They made a delightful 
picture, but could not hold our 
attention for long, or charm 
away our depressed sense of the 
uncanny. 

We arrived at the cemetery 
gate and carried the coffin to 
the grave. Again a parson 
conducted the now familiar 
burial service; once more we 
sifted dust through our fingers 
and let it drop on the coffin, 
but we did it mechanically and 
this time there were no tears. 
Had there been they would 
have represented boredom, not 
sorrow. It was getting hot, 
and we wasted no time in 
getting back to the harbour. 
In our ignorance of local con- 
ditions four of us, and Henry, 
got into a sampan at Barr 
Street jetty, where we had 
landed, and found ourselves 
faced with a long weary struggle 
against the strength of the ebb, 
which, running at six knots, 
was swirling round the buoys 
and the bows of the moored 
vessels. The sampan wallah 
kept close inshore out of the 
current, and the smells that 
came from the uncovered mud 
of the foreshore between the 
wharves was overpowering to 
empty stomachs. The sun beat 
down relentlessly on heads in- 
adequately protected by badge- 
caps. We passed close to a 
British India mail steamer lying 
at Sule Pagoda wharf, and her 
chief officer hailed us, asking 
what the devil we were doing 
out in the sun at that time 
of day without topis. We felt 
we had a grievance. Much as 
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we had liked Captain Cromey, 
and deeply though we rever- 
enced his memory, we were 
getting just a little tired of 
burying him. Henry broke the 
gloomy silence. 

“Surely we’ve planted him 
properly now,” he said. ‘ The 
third time ought to be lucky.” 

Old man ‘Stormy’ sleeps in 
the lovely Cantonment Cemetery 
under the shadow of the great 
gilded Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 
with the rustling palm trees 
that fringe that part of the 
beautiful Royal Lakes for music 
and, in their seasons, frangi- 
pani and padouk blossoms to 
scent the warm breezes that 
fan his grave; but whose body 
lies under the grey granite 
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headstone at Madeira? In the 
sampan, as we moved slowly 
and laboriously against the 
muddy current, we discussed 
that too, and Billy produced 
what I think is the only possible 
solution. The night before we 
had read in a two months’ old 
copy of the ‘ Liverpool Post’ 
that the body of Patrick 
Docherty, the stevedore, was 
never found. Well and truly 
under the influence of liquor, 
as his mates had testified, he 
must have fallen asleep in the 
square of the hatch while they 
were trimming the cargo in the 
wings, and had a waggon-load 
of salt dumped on him. 
“ Faithful unto 
’strewth !” said Henry. 


death ! 
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AN EPIC OF ACONCAGUA. 


BY CALAFATE. 


VALPARAISO Bay is _ set 
in a girdle of modest, un- 
inspiring hills. On a clear day 
Aconcagua, the monarch of the 
Cordilleras, shimmers (some- 
what aloofly) in the back- 
ground, distant but seemingly 
close, wafting ethereal impulses 
to the intrepid optimist, en- 
ticng him to essay its visit in 
the course of, say, a week-end. 
Particularly is this the case in 
the sweltering summer of our 
so-called Vale of Paradise. 
Then Aconcagua beckons, exer- 
cising irresistible attraction for 
spirits courageous or afflicted 
with the untranquil Excelsior 
urge. I refer to the earnest, 
inquisitive sort who, while their 
every sense may be enchanted 
by some appealing work of art, 
must needs ogle and probe it to 
satisfy themselves about its 
being original or faked; in 
other words, the sort incapable 
of leaving well alone. In a 
way, mountains appeal to me; 
nothing can compare with them 
as wind-breaks; but only for 
that, and for their distant 
scenic effects, do I appreciate 
them; certainly, in me they 
never have stirred any per- 
nicious desire to pit my man- 
hood against their lofty hauteur, 
by which I mean to climb them. 

Years ago, before mountain 
and valley were brought to our 
very doorstep by unnatural 
mechanical transport, and the 


equation between so many kilo- 
metres horizontal and vertical 
reduced itself to so many hours’ 
jolting or foot-slogging, the 
native and newly arrived alike 
could look upon Aconcagua, 
award it his approbation, and 
leave it at that; while the 
more ambitious might centre 
his yearnings on—some day— 
gaining an earthworm’s view 
of the Uspallata Pass, Acon- 
cagua’s little brother. Known 
as the Cumbre, this frontier 
pass marks the highest point 
of the most frequented route 
between Los Andes (town), on 
the Chilean side, and Mendoza ; 
and its surmounting was con- 
sidered no mean undertaking. 
Anyone—not a _ professional 
cattle-drover—who could claim 
to have ‘ crossed the line’ was 
regarded as a hajji returned 
from the honourable pilgrimage. 
Those days have passed. Today 
there are regular travellers over 
the giddy heights—by plane, 
motor bus, or car—so habitu- 
ated and blasé that they may 
not deign to take their eyes off 
the morning newspaper, while 
far, far below them there un- 
folds a panorama of grandeur 
—stern or fantastic — deeply 
etched by history and grimmest 
legend. 

The bulk of historians are of 
the dry-as-dust school, and none 
more sombrely gifted than the 
earlier Peninsular variety whose 
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writings on Andean lore, more- 
over, are rendered infinitely 
depressing by the drabbest illus- 
trations. To anyone steeped in 
such works, a survey of that 
intricacy of ravines and sullen 
slate eminences conjures up a 
pageantry of historical figures, 
some meritorious, some sinister, 
that were better left alone—a 
ceaseless ebb and flow of them. 
First emerge from the shadows 
stealthy companies of blood- 
soaked warriors, their russet 
skins no darker than their ex- 
ploits. Then morion-capped, 
cuirassed conquistadores, 
weighed down by weapons, 
pike and caliver, that not for a 
moment must be relinquished. 
From the unending pampas, 
up the steep defiles towards the 
generous Chilean valleys, pant- 
ing but alert they plod. Hard- 
faced soldiers thirsting for con- 
quest and loot; tonsured priests, 
jovial and ascetic, in rusted 
cassocks and on worn sandals ; 
behind, a train of bowed bearers, 
urged ever upwards by the 
whip-lash of the followers. 
Smaller parties—wasted, gaunt, 
but also steel clad and weightily 
armed — wearily but eagerly 
combing the Cordillera from 
the far north, convinced that, 
when the saints will it, their 
famished eyes will light upon 
the lost City of the Cesars— 
Raleigh’s Manoa and El Dorado. 
Armies exultant, fugitive, in- 
vading—royalist and patriot ; 
the drumming of countless 
thousand hooves, the admoni- 
tory shouting of cattlemen. 
Lastly, the shrill of the panting 
locomotive’s whistle. All these 
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—the locomotive being doomed 
—have passed and echoed along 
this highway, and are no more, 
or soon will cease to be. Now 
there is the stench of petrol 


fumes, and high, high up the 


thrum of a glistening dragon- 
fly—a creature of another 
element. 

The transandine air service 
has proved a boon to the more 
feverish section of business man 
on either side of the Cordillera, 
A few years ago one financial 
genius discovered that the 
counters, composition wafers, 
of the Vifia del Mar Casino and 
the Monte Video Casino were 
identical in every respect. The 
exchange value of the Chilean 
peso stood at a mere fraction 
of the Uruguayan, considera- 
tions which, along with the 
velocity of the modern air-liner, 
made possible the successful 
consummation of one of the 
slickest financial transactions 
ever recorded in Latin America 
—and that is saying a great deal. 
At the height of the Vifa 
‘season,’ when bushels of 
counters are in circulation for 
days and weeks before being 
cashed, one very unassuming 
tourist decided to invest his 
capital in the purchase of a 
goodly quantity of them. At 
once, virtually, he was seized 
with the idea that the Vifa 
climate—in midsummer—was 
far too relaxing, so he flew over 
to Monte Video, which, he under- 
stood, was blessed with one 
much more bracing. Having 
cashed his counters at the sister 
institution (administered by 
the same concessionaire) for 
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Uruguayan pesos (at a profit of 
several hundreds per cent), he 
started flying again, and must 
have continued aviating, seeing 
that the Continent’s combined 
criminal - chasing machinery 
failed to glimpse him. There is 
a great future, and an unlimited 
field, for aeroplane enterprise 
in Latin America. 

But, however wistfully, let 
us return to our mountains. In 
my youth I fell a victim to the 
wiles of two individuals who, 
unknown to them, had been 
simultaneously bitten by the 
Alpine bug, or to use the 
entomological term, the Cimex 
lectularius Alpinus. Research 
has revealed that this malignant 
microbe, hitherto dormant, 
made its first appearance in 
the jumbled vicinity of the 
Matterhorn some time in the 
‘sixties of last century, since 
when it has invaded the entire 
surface of the globe above 
sea-level. 

These two stricken acquaint- 
ances of mine organised an 
expedition ostensibly to visit 
the Mount Aconcagua region in 
the course of the four-day 
Semana Santa (Easter) holiday. 
They were successful in roping 
in only three dupes; thus our 
party consisted of five. Had 
we been seven, it would have 
been more in accordance with 
poetic simile. When we had put 
up our share of the funds (first 
call), our leaders’ disordered 
prattling caused us to be seized 
with apprehension, and fain 
would we have swallowed the 
ice-axe ; but the pushful pro- 
moters refused to refund our 
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quotas, alleging with honesty, 
it should be conceded, that all 
of it had been expended on 
mountaineering equipment, pro- 
visions, and as earnest for the 
hire of mule troop and Alpine 
guide. Thus, although hence- 
forth we three laymen formed 
the extreme Left of the party, 
we were obliged to carry on, 
otherwise, although we might 
pass the Semana Santa in a 
more congenial environment, 
it would be spent in direst 
penury. Worse: our leaders 
called for more, and, to our 
greater distress, in order to 
reap results from our initial 
outlay we had to contribute 
divers sweeteners. 

We were quite helpless, and 
our only reprisal took the form 
of leaving the irksome parts of 
the preparations to the ring- 
leaders. These preparations 
were on the grand scale ; noth- 
ing was left to chance, and, 
if dedication and forethought 
counted for anything, the suc- 
cess of our venture was amply 
assured, and we had nothing to 
learn from our vaunted emu- 
lators, the later Mount Everest 
expeditions. Reviewing our 
organisation in retrospect, I 
am inclined to set down our 
subsequent failure to over- 
meticulous planning and the 
inadequate time factor. All 
else was quite so so. 

Funds were tight; the pur- 
chase of a ready-made tent 
would have crippled the ex- 
pedition at the outset, so our 
leaders purchased many yards 
of bed-sheeting, a material that, 
in addition to its lightness and 
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cheapness, is easy to stitch 
together. With this, rope, 
string, two short poles and 
hand-made pegs, our two en- 
thusiasts contrived a tent which, 
they assured us, conformed in 
every detail with advanced 
Alpine standards. Both were 
earnest devotees of Alpinism 
and blessed with an immense 
capacity for relishing simple 
and strenuous pastimes; both 
wore spectacles, and so their 
protracted sewing- bee must 
have reached heights of placid 
enjoyment that well might warm 
the heart of any diocesan Dorcas 
worker. Having gauged the 
capacity of their masterpiece 
with technical nicety, very 
pragmatically they announced 
through the social columns of 
the local weekly which had 
vouchsafed us a series of 
anguished but futile puffs, that 
the list of members was now 
closed. No others need apply ; 
none ever had, as a matter of 
fact. 

Each member was allowed 
two blankets; these, our 
experts laid down, when sewn 
together would form a cosy 
sleeping-bag impervious to the 
icy bite at the loftiest altitudes. 
Provisions consisted of iron 
rations—tinned beef made up 
by the local Irish butcher and 
sold by him at half the cost of 
the imported brands, tinned 
fruit, chocolate, and biscuits. 
The issue of beverages would be 
restricted to cocoa; antidotes 
to vertigo and mountain sick- 
ness—brandy, for example— 
were chargeable to the privy 
purse of whosoever might be 
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sportsman enough to contribute 
them. All notable expeditions 
had triumphed on similar con- 
densed fare. Of course, ice. 
axes, aneroid altimeters, 4g 
length of rope, alpenstocks, 
crampons, and the like were 
essentials, almost; but, for 
financial reasons, these items 
would be considered optional, 
All this was broken to me in 
the hush of a golden twilight, 
and at the eleventh hour. “ But 
why the ice-axes and the 
what d’ye call ’ems ? ” I expos- 
tulated. ‘ Aren’t we _ hiring 
mules ? ” 

Gently they let me into their 
guilty secret, much as Nursey 
apprises the first-born that he 
has just become the possessor 
of a sweet little baby sister. 
Our scientific member beamed 
over his gig-lamps towards the 
treasurer, and said, ‘ Mules? 
My dear Chump, of course we'll 
have mules, but only to take us 
to Aconcagua. But you don’t 
expect to climb Aconcagua on 
a mule, do you ? ” 


“Climb Aconcagua! Who 
the—— ? ”’ 

His face wreathed in beati- 
tude, our scientific member 


with one hand passed me the 
schedule he and the treasurer 
had drawn up; with the other 
hand he made indulgent passes 
to ward off my ecstatic re- 
actions. More or less, this was 
the plan drawn out by our 
sagacious leaders :— 


WEDNESDAY. 


Straight from the office to catch 
the night express for Los Andes 
(narrow-gauge railhead). 
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THURSDAY. 


By Transandine Railway to Juncal, 
whence the expedition will pro- 
ceed by mule over the Uspallata 
Pass to the foot of Aconcagua— 
base of operations. 


FRIDAY. 


Climb Aconcagua. (Footnote by 
*““Or as far as we 
can.’’) 


SATURDAY. 


Return by mule to Juncal. (Treas- 
urer’s query: ‘‘ What about 
getting down from Aconcagua ?’’) 


SUNDAY. 


Juncal to Los Andes by Trans- 
andine Railway, failing which, 
permule. Catch express ; arrive 
Valparaiso 11.30 P.M. 


I gasped; but I was in no 
position to pit my mountain- 
eering knowledge against that 
of two experts who had devoted 
months of study to the pro- 
position. 

The eve of departure found 
me in very poor fettle, dizzy 
with ‘flu as a result of the 
previous Sunday’s rowing races, 
but so heavily committed that 
[had to join the party marshal- 
ling at the port station. 

All worked according to plan 
—but only as far as the Hotel 
Sud Americano at Los Andes. 
On the whole, the spirit of the 
party was excellent, as was 
testified by the preliminary 
festivities which continued until 
the hour of the Transandine 
train’s departure—stark, de- 
pressing dawn. We three of 
the Left occupied seats well 
removed from those of our 
leaders, and we sat engrossed 
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in the incomparable beauties of 
the Chilean countryside—the 
fertile, sweet-scented Aconcagua 
Valley. The first thirty kilo- 
metres or so of the Transandine 
Railway skirt a dale-land where- 
in Chile’s richest tract, in the 
lower reaches, is frowned on 
by lofty ramparts that narrow 
and soar the higher as the 
Cordillera is penetrated. The 
broad lowland is a chequer- 
work of poplar-lined vineyards, 
orchards bearing every variety 
of fruit, meadows of lucerne 
and clover dappled everywhere 
with dairy and fattening catile 
—a riot of pleasing colour. All 
is irrigated from the Aconcagua 
River whose yellow waters— 
charged with the enriching sub- 
stances swept down from the 
mighty barriers—leave a layer 
of fertile deposit on the surface 
of the soil over which they have 
been released. Thus, despite 
profuse growth, these lands are 
almost impossible to exhaust. 
Tourists are wont to extol 
Aconcagua’s agricultural and 
scenic amenities, also its climate, 
as unique; if anything, more 
bountifully endowed than the 
best parts of the Californian 
fruit districts. This eulogy, 
certainly, may not be gainsaid ; 
that the uniformity and quality 
of the valley’s fruit are inferior 
to that produced in California is 
a circumstance that cannot be 
charged to Nature, who has 
favoured both impartially. 
Gradually, as the valley ascends, 
its width and growth shrink 
and diminish until it becomes 
a slender spiral snaking between 
the mountains. Finally, here 
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and there are little oases where 
patches have collected sufficient 
soil; above these, all growth 
ceases. 


All very nice; but I am 


afraid that ours was a some-. 


what pathetic show of detach- 
ment (from our leaders), ren- 
dered fatuous by the striking con- 
trast between our artisan garb 
and that of our fellow-passengers. 
Most of these appeared to be 
well-to-do tourists or honey- 
moon couples; all were of the 
trés distingué order, and to a 
man, and lady, decked out in 
holiday finery. At this period 
of Chilean history the height 
of masculine out-door fashion 
ran to straw boaters, gaily 
beribboned ; morning coats, 
tartan waistcoats, pattern of 
trousers optional, elastic-sided 
boots, or, in the case of the 
exquisite, brown boots and 
dove-coloured spats. 

Presently we descried the 
ticket collector working his way 
up the rear carriage. By Trans- 
andino habitués he was referred 
to as Captain Kettle, because, 
ethically and physically, he 
bore a strong resemblance to 
Britain’s most renowned 
mariner; and here I would 
appreciate information whether 
or not Captain Cutcliffe 
Hyne ever visited Chile. He 
must have—otherwise the co- 
incidence would be altogether 
too astounding. Here was Capt. 
K. in the flesh and spirit; 
natty duck uniform, ‘ deep-sea ’ 
at jaunty angle, ginger torpedo 
beard, and staccato courtesy 
thinly cloaking waspish irasci- 
bility. But whereas the other 
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Capt. K. was a coin collector, 
this one’s life passion appeared 
to be tickets, and he seemed to 
be in danger of riding his hobby 
to death. 

I should hate to think that 
in the show he put up Capt. K, 
was playing for effect. His wag 
a performance that stamped the 
true artist, and my deep-seated 
faith in humanity prompts me 
to hope that at the time he was 
unaware of the presence of an 
influential railway chief amongst 
the occupants of our carriage, 
Shoulders squared, head well 
back, Capt. K. punched his way 
up our carriage. A _ polished 
“‘ Permiso-o-o ” (with a rising 
inflection), an elaborate sweep, 
and he would flick up a prof- 
fered ticket—not between 
finger and thumb, but between 
the extreme tips of first and 
second finger which, his arm 
extended to full length, head 
cocked appraisingly, permitted 
of more generous perspective. 
Reverential concentration—the 
virtuoso’s on a vignette master- 
piece—a courtly bow, then— 
PING! With a softly breathed 
‘“‘ Sirvase, sefior,’” he would 
tender the priceless little paste- 
board to its gratified owner. 
‘¢ Permiso-o-0”’; he would be 
ministering to his next client. 

We left the train at Juncal, 
the station whence the business 
part of the climb commences, 
and our spirits revived when 
we saw our arriero (drover) with 
his troop of mules and bell- 
mare. Ultra-picturesque, Gil- 
berto filled the eye; so did 
his fat and glossy animals. 
Gilberto’s appearance was re- 
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miniscent of the magazine de- 
piction of the Spanish Robin 
Hood, but much more whole- 
some than the real thing. Over 
prows encircled by a scarlet 
pandana he wore a massive 
two-gallon hat weighted down 
with tassels, silverware, and 
a curtain-rope chin-strap with 
woolly pendulums hanging low 
peneath a luxuriant beard. 
Vivid poncho and faja, short 
linen Eton jacket, elaborately 
stitched leather chaps, high- 
heeled boots, and cart-wheel 
spurs, he was our perfect 
bandolero. We complimented 
him on the excellent condition 
of his mules, but he, stout 
fellow that we found him, would 
take no credit for this. He had 
done no droving for months ; 
too long had his mules been 
idle in the lush Aconcagua 
Valley. He would mount each 
mule before assigning it to any 
of us, and El Buen Dios alone 
knew whether or not, their 
lungs unattuned to las alturas, 
they would be affected by 
mountain sickness when we got 
to the Cumbre (summit). He 
went on to a workmanlike 
gearing up; his mules knew 
him, but he got along better 
when he blinkered the animal 
on which he was working by 
throwing his poncho over its 
head and knotting it. 

I have had no experience of 
elephants or camels, and do not 
know what these ponderous 
animals’ seating accommodation 
comprises, but I fancy that for 
bulk and weight that which the 
Chilean mule is asked to carry 
is quite as imposing. Below the 
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saddle itseli—a heavy high- 
framed contraption bristling 
with brass studs in addition to 
many other corrosive features 
fore, aft, and amidships—go 
divers layers of blanket, numnah 
pad, and sheepskin. Over it 
comes a broad encimera to the 
rings of which are affixed two 
girths—one to go round the 
orthodox part, the other to 
bisect the belly bulge and thus 
prevent the saddle’s slipping 
forward at a steep descent. 
This double cinching is necessary 
because a mule has no withers 
to speak of, its barrel being 
pear-shaped—thick end to the 
rear. It is for this reason, also, 
that Providence, swift to take 
the distressed equestrian under 
its wing, has endowed the mule 
with extraordinarily long ears 
—excellent hand-grips. Over 
the saddle go perhaps as many 
as four sheepskins, held in place 
by another cinch which mak’s 
siccar and acts as a counter- 
irritant to the abrasive contours 
that play havoc with the un- 
hardened mule-rider’s most 
tender parts. The headstall is 
hidden by a profusion of long 
leathern fly - whisks, and no 
mean quantity of ironmongery 
enters into the bit. A word of 
advice to future Andean ex- 
peditions: I do not suppose 
that I will again cross the 
Andes on mule-back, but, should 
the fates ever will that I have 
to, I shall add yet another 
sheepskin to the equipment, 
and this I shall stitch to the 
inside of my underpants. Now- 
adays there is no false pride 
about me. 
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At first the mules comported 
themselves with some vivacity, 
but settled down like sensible 
creatures before we Alpinists 
climbed up to _ these lofty 
eminences, their saddles. We 
jogged off in a scorching sun 
that seemed bent on concen- 
trating all its radiance into the 
breathless depths of the gorge. 
The bell-mare jingled along at 
a pace that was comfortable 
(to her), and we followed in a 
fraternal cluster. As the mules 
resented any idea of being 
separated for any time from 
their mistress, fraternal our 
cluster had to be. If there is 
such a thing as_ terrestrial 
motion more soul-shaking to 
the novice than a mule’s trot, 
it is its gallop, or what passes 
for it. Gilberto set a spank- 
ing pace; ‘“ Yegua, yegua,”’ he 
yodelled, to the constant crack- 
ing of his whip, obliging us to 
ask what all the hurry was 
about. The day was too hot, 
he explained, and there might 
be a storm. Besides, it was 
late enough in the day to be 
starting for the Cumbre on 
soft mules (soft, be it noted ; 
soft, forsooth!). To us green- 
horns, the prospects of a storm 
in such brilliant weather seemed 
remote indeed; but we were 
not masters of our actions— 
the mules were. 

Ever we were ascending, more 
and more steeply, and twice 
we met droves of cattle—sad- 
eyed animals with haunted looks 
—encounters which, now and 
again, have proved perplexing 
and not wiolly devoid of danger. 
The cattle from the featureless 
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pampas are half wild, and their 
nerves seemed to be affected by 
their terrific experiences in the 
course of this, the last stage 
of their journey, where there 
were no pickings, and the very 
earth seemed to have reared 
up as if to fall upon them. 
They were in lithe racehorse 
condition, keyed up for any- 
thing. On sighting riders ahead, 
the leaders, always the most 
frolicsome, would frisk back 
and create a retrograde stam- 
pede. This would be stemmed 
by the yelling arrieros at the 
rear. Occasionally some more 
valiant hornies would evince a 
disposition to dispute the way. 
Eventually the bunched - up, 
clashing mob would surge down 
in a solid mass, whereupon, if 
no convenient refuge offered at 
the inner side, one had to choose 
between hurrying back ahead of 
the cattle and being shouldered 
over the brink. This latter is 
not so dangerous as it reads; 
few parts of the road are 
providers of abysmal thrills. 
Although such onrushes in- 
spired us with real terror, 
nothing untoward befell us; 
the mules—mules are master- 
pieces of soundest sense and 
reliability—our glorious charges, 
saw to that. 

Years ago, in the old days 
that truthfully can be called 
good (before the reign of pro- 
hibitive duties), cattle-dealing 
and droving, from the Argentine 
pampas over the Cordilleras into 
Chile, were a major industry, one 
that did not cease with the in- 
auguration of the Transandine 
Railway, most of whose income 
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derived from the interchange of 
Argentine cattle and Chilean 
timber. The drover’s was a 
calling primed with peril, con- 
genial to none but men of mettle 
and extreme hardihood. Until 
the latter part of last century 
the passes were haunted by 
gentlemen of the road of a type 
much less fastidious than the 
romantic Claude Duval. The 
Andean bandido was a sad 
materialist, invariably killing 
his victim before despoiling him. 
A particularly mean murderer, 
he would ambush and shoot 
down a number of people for 
just so many pesos. The Cara- 
bineros — fearless individual 
fighters, a body akin to the 
Canadian Mounted Police, but 
enjoying more freedom of action 
—dealt very thoroughly with 
these gentry. The usual 
procedure was to become 
a little careless and let 
the prisoner escape, where- 
upon the well-aimed rifle 
would do away with the neces- 
sity for a lengthy trial—one 
that might last for years, with 
a problematical issue. 

A greater source of danger 
was (and is, except that the 
cattle traffic has receded into 
the limbo of the past) the 
sudden and frequent mountain 
storms. A drove starting up 
from the Cuevas Valley in 
perfect weather might be caught 
on the great divide by one of 
these—no ordinary snowfalls, 
for all moisture that falls is 
snow at such altitudes. In a 
matter of an hour or two, feet 
or yards of snow might billow 
down to overwhelm the drove 
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to the last man and animal. 
Many, many have perished thus ; 
in late spring, when the snows 
have cleared away, only a 
huddle of condor-picked skele- 
tons to mark their passing. 

We were very high up—I 
forget what our aneroid-alti- 
metrical reading was (nor would 
I vouch for its correctness in 
any case)—when, far above 
our heads at a prodigious height, 
I saw a puff of smoke and drew 
my companions’ attention to 
it. What maniac could have 
lit a fire away up there? Then 
we noticed that, almost imper- 
ceptibly, the little puff was 
crawling farther and farther 
along the face. ‘ Yon’ was the 
train we had just abandoned, 
Gilberto informed us. And so 
it was. From our position no 
trace of a cutting could be 
distinguished, yet there was 
that mechanical fly crawling 
along the sheer of a stupendous 
wall, its smoke now and then 
lost to sight as it entered the 
frequent tunnels and snow- 
sheds. Quite an eerie spectacle ; 
a crash from that height 
would be conclusive for all 
concerned. 

The great Caracoles tunnel, 
the railway’s apex, is 10,500 
feet or so up in the air 
(this is the only statistical 
figure that may be looked 
for in this article); and still 
some thousands of feet higher, 
directly above and marking the 
frontier, stands another monu- 
ment—the statue of our Saviour 
raised in thanksgiving for the 
settlement of a lasting boundary 
dispute, virtually the averting 
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of a State war which had 
smouldered and flared for more 
than a generation. El Cristo de 
Los Andes is moulded on colossal 
lines, and stands on founda- 
tions that should be more en- 
during than its concrete plinth 
—the good sense and sound 
ideals of these strivers for inter- 
national brotherhood to whom 
the monument owes its exist- 
ence. Hand outstretched and 
pointing to the sublime heights, 
far above the petty realms of 
avarice, He gazes towards the 
lands of two peoples physically, 
but not necessarily in the spirit, 
divided, as if bestowing on 
them His eternal blessing. It 
is generally supposed that at 
His feet there is a bronze plate 
expressing the pious wish which, 
translated, reads: ‘‘ May these 
mountains crumble to dust ere 
the amity between these sister 
nations be strained.’”’ Such an 
inscription there should be; 
in the highest relief, flood- 
lit, reflected to the skies that 
it may be visible to the 
tribunals of both nations. In 
hard fact, the inspiring tablet 
exists only in the hearts of the 
few, and the words, spoken on 
the occasion of the statue’s 
unveiling by the Chilean Bishop, 
Ramon Anjel Jara, have seized 
on the imagination of the man 
in the street, the virtuous and 
the silver-voiced orator alike. 
May the divinely expressed 
phrase take root and become 
fruitful ! 

But let us to Aconcagua. 
Above Portillo was a little 
pin-hole in the side of the 
mountain, a trivial perforation 
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it looked, but actually it pierced 
the range through to the Argen. 
tine slopes. The Caracoles 
tunnel was being given its 
finishing touches, and was not 
yet open for train traffic, s0 
passengers had to go over the 
Cumbre. At Portillo our train 
was waiting to pick up the 
travellers from Las Cuevas— 
the last Argentine station ; al- 
ready our fellow-passengers of 
the morning had started off by 
coach and mule to traverse the 
Cumbre and board the Argentine 
combination on the other side. 
From this spot the road be- 
comes steeper, the zigzags more 
jagged and accentuated, and as 
we gained height, so increased 
the deluge of heat being poured 
down by the sun ; it was sticky, 
although we were so high, and 
fierce. 

Presently, higher up we heard 
a rattling clatter. ‘‘ El convoy,” 
we were informed by Gilberto, 
and down hurtled a procession 
of dusty landaus, brakes scream- 
ing, whips cracking, and horses 
—four abreast—galloping all 
out. They were occupied by 
much luggage, and among 
it crouched a few ladies who, 
unquestionably, must have been 
holding their rosaries to their 
fluttering little hearts, poor 
things. Never will I listen to 
people who talk about stern 
sex, a8 Opposed and not ascrib- 
able to womankind. Here was 
what I call courage of the 
Olympic order, yet coy—that 
called for in risking one’s life 
in a coach rather than display 
@ shapely ankle (at least) on a 
very airy mule-ride. At each 
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corner the spectacle became 
hair-raising, extremely so to all 
put the imperturbable Gilberto, 
who explained that a spanking 
pace was synonymous with 
complete safety. It had been 
found, he said, that the horses, 
accustomed to the track, could 
take the corners with greater 
ease if allowed to gallop freely. 
If they were pulled up, or per- 
mitted to fight back, the im- 
petus of the coach might push 
them over the edge. All along 
this road there were little 
crosses ; and I am glad to think 
that not all of these com- 
memorate murders or tragedies, 
for some must mark the scenes 
of unavoidable accidents. The 
world holds no greater sports- 
man than the Chilean Jehu— 
nor harness, axles, and wheels 
more liable to disintegration 
without the slightest warning, 
and all this adds zest to a 
crossing of this nature. 

In the wake of the hurtling 
chariots came a much less 
impetuous mule cavalcade, pil- 
grims who had hearkened to 
the dictates of wisdom, elect- 
ing the prudent mule in pref- 
erence to the more dignified 
wheeled equipage. Pensive and 
weary, nor in them was one 
roving eye to the magnificent 
vistas ahead, above and 
below. Most wore bowlers or 
straw hats over metropolitan 
Sunday-best, but—now I come 
to think of it, and despite the 
absence of these modern bifur- 
cated monstrosities, plus-fours, 
undreamt of in the nightmares 
of that unsophisticated age— 
their apparel was no more in- 
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congruous to the occasion than 
was our immoderate Alpine rig. 
Shepherding the listless flock 
came the postillones, mounted 
on powerful horses, on their 
return from towing the stalled 
ducks of the up-convoy. 

Half- way to the summit 
Gilberto descried a little wisp 
of cloud colliding with and 
blurring a distant peak. “ Un 
temporal,” he exclaimed, in- 
dicating that solitary smudge 
on a vast empyrean. We in- 
clined to the belief that Gilberto 
was ‘stringing’ us, for all was 
clear—blazing. Gilberto’s ex- 
pression became serious, how- 
ever, and he clinched matters by 
cracking his whip behind mare 
and spare mules: ‘ Yegua! 
Yegua!’? Round a bend he 
disappeared. Where that mare 
went, we had perforce to follow ; 
but soon I found that I was 
lagging. All eagerness had de- 
parted from my mule, and I 
found that, the ’flu being heavy 
on me, I was becoming muzzy ; 
in addition, the exertion of 
urging the mule along brought 
on an inclination to be sick. 
Now I understood the cause of 
the drawn expressions in the 
party we had just passed— 
mountain sickness. The mule 
plodded along at a gait in which 
there was more than a suspicion 
of stagger; presently it began 
to totter, starting and stopping 
on its own volition ; but I was 
too overcome with lethargy to 
think of dismounting. Perhaps 
I retained a little glimmer of 
sense, and realised that the 
effort of walking uphill would 
have stumped me completely. 
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Then snow started falling out 
of an almost cloudless blue sky 
which, nevertheless, gradually 
assumed a brassy, then a grey 
tinge. A few minutes earlier I 
had felt oppressed by the heat ; 
now, while still clammy, I was 
becoming chilled; a startling 
change indeed, but one often 
experienced in the course of 
this expedition whose destinies 
appeared to be ruled by some 
capricious sprite. 

Fortunately there was no 
wind; but the flakes were 
surprisingly large and feathery. 
Presently they descended so 
thickly that I could barely see 
five yards ahead. It was only 
stubborn purpose, or blind in- 
stinct, that impelled the sorely 
distressed mule along in the 
wake of the vanished mare. 
It rocked and snored, but carried 
on by fits and starts. Somehow, 
I felt not the slightest anxiety 
at finding myself unable to 
keep station—a state of resig- 
nation that cannot be set 
down to fortitude, but rather 
to an increasing nausea. 
Had I panicked and urged it, 
no doubt the poor old hairy 
would have thrown in its cards. 
We blundered into a pure white 
comical object which turned 
out to be a brown mule (under 
normal conditions) with a snow- 
man standing in a foot of snow 


beside it. The voice I recog- 
nised: ‘“ It’s coming down in 
style.” 


“Good of you to wait for 
me, Jock; but you needn’t 
have bothered. We're taking 
it easy. The mule’s sick—and 
so am I, Jock.” 
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“Same here; but waiting 
for you be hanged. There's 
a hurdy-gurdy playing just 
under my hair, and my 
mule’s finished.” For a little 
we swopped symptoms, then 
“‘ Here goes,” said Jock, slowly 
mounting. 

We dawdled up through the 
yielding cotton-wool, and I was 
all the better for Jock’s com- 
pany and cheery conversation. 
Greenock, I think, was his home 
town, and he professed to find 
the deepening gloom congenial. 
“Tf only yon hurdy-gurdy 
would give a man peace.” He 
was full of a similar Spartan 
adventure that had befallen 
him in the course of a remark- 
able Fair Week when he had 
varied annual _ exploration 
by substituting Brodick for 
Rothesay, and had been caught 
by dirty weather up in the 
hinterland. 

‘“ Ah, but after yon it was 
nice to get home, I tell you.” 

Made of softer stuff, I con- 
curred heartily: ‘‘ And if we 
weren’t two of five of the 
balliest idiots outside an asylum, 
it’s home we would be now. 
Instead of which, here we are, 
freezing on a pair of sea-sick 
mules.”’ 

“Oh, it’s not that bad,” 
demurred Jock placidly. 
Never have I known a com- 
bination approaching nearer to 
the optimistic stoic than Jock. 
Years later, on a Glasgow 
platform, I remarked a sur- 
prisingly attenuated shadow in 
light blue, who, by hailing me, 
caused my heart to miss a beat, 
and me to miss a train. In 
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answer to my fatuous query 
how he had been getting 
along, Jock remarked that he 
had been awarded his latest 
blighty some months previously, 
but that he would be fit in no 
time, and, meanwhile, was 
having the time of his life. 
“Man, they’ve got us at a fine 
place.” He mentioned some 
convalescent hospital. I very 
much fear that poor Jock was 
doomed to remain in that 
‘fine place’ for the duration, 
and long after that. 

Gilberto ploughed down to 
us. He seemed to be relieved 
at seeing us, but gave us only a 
few seconds of his company. 
“Rest at each bend,’’ he ordered, 
“but don’t dismount. How 
many more? One, two, three, 
four—yes, four.’’ He ascended 
out of our sight, but his 
voice carried down: “ Don’t 
dismount.’’ Occasionally we 
halted at what, possibly, were 
corners. We carried on for the 
matter of minutes or hours, then 
felt ourselves descending. 
* Ach,” said Jock, “I wanted 
to see the statue.” Actually it 
was no miracle that we had 
passed the great monument 
without seeing it; a lapse that 
caused me no qualm. 

My mule took the lead, 
stepped over a precipice on to 
an unsubstantial cloud, and at 
once I knew that we were 
falling down, down, down; 
thousands and thousands of 
feet, and very swiftly. My 
soul and viscera seemed to have 
remained up above, but the 
knowledge that I had been 
bereft of them somehow filled 
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me with no regrets. Instead, 
quite detachedly I was specu- 
lating on what would be the 
outcome of the prodigious crash 
in store—or had we already 
crashed, soundlessly ? — when 
our trajectory sweetened out, 
and with a jar, unsettling but 
still silent, the mule had started 
to walk again. Then I became 
aware of the ghosts of Jock and 
his mule winging slowly along- 
side. ‘‘ What was yon ? ” asked 
Jock. The phenomenon had 
left us both with our perceptions 
equally confused. ‘‘ Search me, 
Jock ; I——”’ my mule stepped 
over another precipice—much 
as a determined suicide might 
step out of a sky-scraper win- 
dow, and with studied delibera- 
tion—and again I died; and 
again Jock’s spirit winged 
through the deathly mists with 
mine. In the course of the 
ensuing space of time, how long 
neither of us could conjecture, 
Jock and I died and resurrected 
repeatedly, until, in a _ less 
opaque smother, our vertical 
courses ceased. Our heads hav- 
ing cleared, we both gave ex- 
pression to our sensations of 
awe and utter bewilderment. 
Of course, all the foregoing 
about dying, falling thousands 
of feet, and resurrecting should 
not be construed too literally ; 
nevertheless, it should not be 
set down to poetic licence al- 
together ; for, speaking for my- 
self, I actually experienced the 
sensations of dying and coming 
back to life, repeatedly, without 
undergoing the pangs that are 
said to accompany death. The 
which will be explained in due 
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course; noted writers who 
count their fans by the million 
indulge this irritating trick to 
maintain tension; so why 
should not I emulate them in 
professional finesse ? 

The snow ceased, and in a 
lightening mist we found our- 
selves on the bed of the Las 
Cuevas Valley, moving parallel 
to the railway. Here lay only 
a few inches of snow, but the 
vapoury sun was disappearing 
over a scarred height behind 
us, leaving the valley in cheer- 
less dusk, and the mountain- 
tips wanly luminous. A shadow 
approached, glimpsed us, and 
then receded; Gilberto, no 
doubt. The mules regained 
their eagerness, but so swiftly 
came nightfall that it was in 
the dark that, in a little gully, 
we came up with a pathetic, 
thorny crackle of fire. How 
Gilberto had lit a fire under 
such conditions he alone could 
tell; but it was a gleam that 
there could be little hope of 
keeping alive. Seasoned old 
campaigner, under a rock Gil- 
berto had formed a snug little 
burrow of heaped mule saddles. 
It looked very inviting, but 
held accommodation for one 
only. Gilberto explained to 
me that our general staff had 
refused his offer of a saddle or 
two on the grounds that in the 
tent there was no room for 
them. A tactical error, it tran- 
spired ; sheepskins would have 
been most acceptable later on. 
The fire went out. No matter, 
said our He-man organisers, 
did we not have iron rations 
that required no cooking? 
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And had we not our sleeping- 
bags ? 

It was with spirits at their 
very lowest that I watched, but 
did not join in, the Chaplinesque 
processes of tent erection, 
It seemed as if that tent 
would never go up and stay 
put. The ground was soaking 
but adamantine, the chopper. 
hammer had been lost; its 
primitive substitute, a slippery 
stone, crumpled up each peg 
successively, creating consider- 
able damage to frozen fingers. 
This initial test had proved too 
severe to be withstood by our 
tempers and erstwhile camar- 
aderie—even Jock’s; for when 
he lent no support to my 
demands for a change of pro- 
gramme, it provoked a mutual 
interchange of discourtesies. I 
proposed that we should cancel 
our Aconcagua programme and 
pass the night at the near-by 
hydropathic even if we had to 
blue our entire remaining 
capital. Only a kilometre or so 
down the valley was the Puente 
del Inca Spa, a favourite resort 
of wealthy people. If our funds 
became exhausted, what did it 
matter? There was plenty of 
time to walk back to Los Andes 
—to Valparaiso, for that matter. 
To my dithering rage I became 
@ voice saying bitter things in 
the wilderness, all of which 
were retorted to with interest. 
My motion was thrown out. 
Puente del Inca, said our 
treasurer who knew the place, 
was @ millionaires’ resort wherein 
there ruled a tariff de luxe in 
Argentine currency. One night 
there would leave the expedition 
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high and dry. Besides, we had 
only to look at each other to 
judge what our reception would 
be at the hydropathic. 

Calmly weighing the pros 
and cons, I should have had to 
admit the impracticability of 
my plan, but I felt far too 
miserable for balanced judg- 
ment. The prospects were ap- 
palling, especially as a wind 
sprang up. The tent was placed 
close to a stone shelter, and we 
should have considered our- 
selves tolerably lucky inasmuch 
as there we found some scraps 
of corrugated iron; but snow- 
water started to run down the 
gully and over the floor of the 
tent, which latter seemed to be 
held up by my friends’ will- 
power alone. For a little, until 
it started to freeze, thus stem- 
ming the torrent, we squatted 
round—supperless. Everything 
in packets had been converted 
into soppy mush ; the fruit tins 
were precisely the same shape 
as the meat tins, indistinguish- 
able in the darkness. Not that 
it mattered; we could find 
neither tin-opener nor chopper ; 
nor could we keep a candle 
alight. 

I imagine that I was the one 
who behaved worst under stress 
of hardship, to the extent of 
attending to my own comforts 
exclusively. Dumbly I col- 
lected more than my share of 
corrugated iron to serve as a 
mattress, laid it on the now 
rapidly hardening slush, crawled 
into a soaking sleeping-bag, 
bade my friends no good-night 
calculated to cement our mutual 
regard, lay down and defied 
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the fates to visit greater misery 
upon me. The tent had been 
designed by our experts to fit 
five shareholders lying parallel, 
but no allowance had been made 
for overcoats, bulging pockets, 
and, least of all, for the con- 
tortions attendant on getting 
into a sleeping-bag, even one 
at a time. As I was first to 
turn in, mine was an outside 
berth, so at some time in the 
watches of the night I was 
shouldered out into the open. 
But little did I reck ; thanks to 
the ’flu, I suppose, I had lapsed 
into a state of coma. Moreover, 
the tent was blown down time 
and again, and this incon- 
venienced the others much more 
than it did me, for I was past 
caring about anything. 

There was just a hint of 
dawn when I awoke—roused 
by somebody’s mountaineering 
boot ; someone was struggling 
out of his bag with scant 
consideration for other people’s 
comfort. I heard the others 
stamping, gasping, and sema- 
phoring in their efforts to revive 
their circulations—actions more 
in keeping with the rigours of 
polar exploration than holiday 
jaunts in temperate South 
America. Myself, I remained 
where I was, frozen and in- 
capable of the slightest move- 
ment, yet pleasantly numbed 
into congealed comfort. Then, 
suddenly, the sun rose—burst, 
rather—over a ridge, and pres- 
ently I discovered that water 
had again started to trickle 
along the corrugations of my 
couch. I rolled out into brilliant 
sunshine, the heat became 
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scorching, and I found that I 
was perspiring. Before our 
appreciative eyes the snow in 
the valley rose up in steam ; 
higher up, for a little longer the 
gullies that momentarily held 
snow continued to sparkle, but 
long before we had cocoa every- 
thing had resumed its summery, 
roasted appearance. 

Off came overcoats and 
sweaters; Balaclava helmets 
were replaced by handkerchiefs 
over brown paper, and the 
spirit of good-fellowship, frozen 
and dormant since the previous 
afternoon, thawed into a cordial 
emulsion, and then oozed, vir- 
tually. Very diffidently, we 
devoted some poignant minutes 
to mutual admiration. A bald 
cluster of shacks, Las Cuevas 
village lay about two kilo- 
metres down the valley ; oppo- 
site it, in the river’s gully, were 
hot mineral baths just under 
the Puente del Inca. The 
scenery in the Cuevas Valley 
itself was disappointing, bald 
and stark. 

Gilberto geared up the mules ; 
on surveying these, also with 
an eye to the frictional short- 
comings of their saddles, we 
decided to walk to the spa, and 
ordered our dragoman to await 
our pleasure at the Las Cuevas 
posada. Gilberto was nothing 
loth. At the spa we com- 
plied with the demands of a 
worried bath-master who at 
first tried to discourage our 
entry to the shady temple of 
Hygeia. This was when I got 
my first glimpse of the hydro- 
pathic, a few hundred yards up 
the slope, and, simultaneously, 
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my eyes were opened to the 
sterling merits of our treasurer 
for so summarily quashing my 
virulent agitation of the 
previous night. All my resent- 
ment vanished as in my im- 
agination arose the vision of 
an impeccable hydro-manager 
loosing the hounds of the 
luxurious premises on our con- 
temptible little party. In auras 
of expensive cigar-smoke parties 
of the guests, or patients, were 
strolling down for their morning 
soak, their attendants—looking 
like valets or masseurs—follow- 
ing at a respectful distance with 
attaché-cases that might con- 
tain loofahs, liniments, brushes, 
and the usual furbishing gear. 
I was seized with the conviction 
that we had no right to be there; 
but my friends, stout democrats, 
decided to stand their ground. 
Then, ye gods! no sooner had 
we doffed our ultra-plebeian garb 
than all trepidition vanished. 

I had never heard of nudist 
colonies at the time; but I 
can well understand that the 
draughty cult will never ap- 
peal to world figures—prime 


ministers, bank governors, 
viceroys, and ranking digni- 
taries. Not that nudism 


presents all men as equals; 
for the well-nourished frame of 
the potentate may show up to 
lesser advantage than that of 
his god-like flunkey. Spiritu- 
ally crushed by a sense of bon- 
ton propinquity, we slunk into 
the waters and lay at full 
stretch, placidly swinging at 
anchor in bubbling water heated 
by Nature to the divinest tem- 
perature, and wearing nought 
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put happy smiles. Heaven; 
there was an intoxicating thrill 
in these waters, and our thirsty 
podies soaked it up to the 
raising of that obscure, sub- 
cutaneous personal equation 
from the vulgar fractional to 


the sublime. We sizzled with 
dynamism. Jack became as 
good, nay, better than his 


master ; at least, our Jock was 
seized with a sense of superi- 
ority over his. Deep ’neath 
his glowing brisket something 
stirred—the essential EGO that, 
so far, had remained dumb, 
daily, and for years, before 
the sphinx-like authority of 
Mightiness, his Chief’s. Him 
he descried, his lofty and billowy 
superior ; instanter Jock’s 
nostrils twitched with arro- 
gance; he arose, a rippling 
figure, and donned the skimpiest 
of towels. 

Mr X., a man of limitless 
substance and ponderous, 
bought shiploads of nitrate, 
wheat, and copper much as 
ordinary people order a poached 
egg. The bull-whacking big 
drum of Valparaiso’s commercial 
band, brokers, and subordinates 
(all were his subordinates) 
shrivelled at his slightest frown ; 
when he smiled—well, Jock, 
not being a member of the 
club, had never seen or heard of 
such a thing. Mr X.’s figure 
was majestic—staid, flat-footed, 
piqué waistcoat jutting out 
aggressively — and when he 
cruised with open front along 
the narrow Calle Prat pave- 
ments, he did so to the exclusive 
occupation of the fairway. 
Bankers, importers, magnates 
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of all sorts—even unimpression- 
able office - boys —sheered off 
from him, stepped over the 
kerb, and trusted that their 
reverential bows might not have 
passed unnoticed. 

Mr X., towel at high tension 
round his midriff, but in no wise 
veiling his calabash proportions 
and hairiest of legs, emerged 
from a cubicle. His eminence 
was about to bathe, was about 
to step in ; which was all wrong, 
the waters should have risen 
at his summons. He twiddled 
a toe on the top surface, and 
at once was greeted by the 
voice of Jock, genial, but with 
the slightest suggestion of 
challenge in its timbre. We 
trembled for Jock: oh, what a 
mighty choke-off was coming ! 
None came. Mr X.’s face broke 
into a smile that was indecently 
boyish: ‘‘ Oh, hallo, Mac——” 
he acknowledged. Mr X.’s 
austere dignity seemed to have 
undergone some biochemical re- 
action on coming into contact 
with the waters. Rather de- 
fiantly, but nonplussed, Jock 
carried on: ‘“ Come right in; 
the water’s fine.” 

At first we felt constrained, 
but soon we were chatting as 
if Mr X. was a bosom pal of 
ours. How had he crossed the 
Cumbre? Per mule, of course. 
(Oh, great Mr X.; great mule 
and worthy of him.) Yes, 
miraculous as it might appear, 
Mr X. had ridden over the 
Cumbre on a mule time and 
again, and year after year, 
and thought nothing of it. A 
toff, we decided, a toff in the 
best sense of the term. When, 
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regretfully, we shook hands 
with him and took our depar- 
ture, he left us with the im- 
pression that he had a rooted 
distaste for high finance, charter 
parties, and such trivialities, 


and that only that inexorable | 


dictator, Monsieur Avoirdupois, 
forbade his accompanying us 
on our adventure. We ex- 
plained about the tent—its 
limitations. 

Strangely buoyed, we left 
the kindly gloom of the baths 
and emerged into a burning 
glare that in that shadeless 
valley was quite overpowering. 
Unknown to us, even the sea- 
coast was in the grip of a 
fiery heat-wave. The sun’s rays 
struck, glanced on to the baked, 
equally refulgent ground, and 
then struck upwards, to the 
utter ruin of our complexions. 
No doubt, the solar action on 
unpickled skins was intensified 
by the sudden alternations of 
the temperature, as well as by 
the mineral content of the long 
bath we had just enjoyed. I 
found it particularly trying. I 
am—was, rather—cursed with 
one of these peach-bloom skins 
—soignée, I believe, is the 
modern description—that cost 
world’s sweethearts fortunes to 
attain or veneer, and are con- 
sidered essentials to languorous 
allure, but are one of life’s 
handicaps to bashful, retiring 
natures—as is mine. In a 
matter of minutes I was in sore 
distress ; I felt my skin crack- 
ing; almost I heard it shrivel- 
ling and curling. My friends 
were in little better case, so it 
was with one accord that we 
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decided to find shade until it 


became a little cooler. In Lag 
Cuevas only one sanctuary wag 
available—the posada. Its two 
fronts girdled by a solid rank 
of mules and horses, it did not 
have the appearance of a place 
wherein one might take “ mine 
ease at mine inn”; but any 
port in a storm, we voted. 
Unless he be of the country 
fraternity to whom crowded 
reunions furnish the only breaks 
in a colourless existence, no 
sensible person ever thinks of 
entering a posada. When he 
sees numerous horses hitched 
round it, he should give 
it a wide berth. Once one 
enters a posada’s fly-blown 
portals, one must mix, happily 
and without the betrayal of 
any hoity - toity peevishness. 
Under no circumstance can the 
stranger refuse a drink; for, 
than this, no action is more 
resented by that good fellow 
whose one desire is to do him 
honour. The drinks are gener- 
ally called for by the ‘ potro’ 
(in Spanish a colt, the colloquial 
term for the community tumbler 
—a sort of glass bucket that 
holds over a gallon), and the 
purchaser will never drink from 
it until it has gone the round 
of all present. On these solemn 
occasions the inherent hidalgo 
strain rises uppermost, and no 
longer is the muleteer a simple 
rustic; his gestures and every 
mannerism are those of the 
elegant troubadour. Glass (?) 
in hand, he approaches each 
person in turn, bows, tenders it, 
murmurs, “Salud, compafiero!” 
and steps back, respectfully 
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looking away, as if not to ob- 
serve the portentous draught 
that his friend can hardly 
forbear taking. You bow, toast 
“Salud, amigo,” drink, and 
hand the glass back—if pos- 
sible, with a voluptuous sigh 
of contentment. You must not 
say “‘ Gracias,’’ for this signifies 
“No more” (inconceivable) as 
well as “‘ Thanks.”? Should the 
glass be emptied before every- 
one is treated, its purchaser 
will have it refilled, for he must 
be the last man to drink from 
it. Not that, meanwhile, he 
has been abstaining; he him- 
self may have been treated 
half a dozen times by others 
engaged in precisely the same 
ritual. However scanty may 
be the variety, the quality of 
the drinks is sufficient to offset 
this defect. Red wine, or white, 
more ascetic than wholesome ; 
chicha de uva (raw grape juice, 
fermented but unmatured, 
seductively sweet but stunning) ; 
aguardiente, crude aqua vite 
fortissima, mostly wood alcohol 
broken down; or ponche, a 
concoction of aguardiente and 
anything that packs a sting, 
and milk (in Andean circles, 
goat’s milk). The stranger must 
partake of all this, all acting 
host and guest simultaneously 
and indiscriminately ; and that 
the whiskers of at least a score 
of toasters have been bathed in 
a glass before it reaches him 
should afford him still greater 
gratification. From the fore- 
going some idea may be gained 
of what we—who had just been 
hobnobbing with the créme de 
la créme, to boot—suffered on 
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this our visit to the las Cuevas 
posada. 

Our situation became un- 
tenable. To cover our retreat 
(and here may I be permitted 
to express my gratitude for a 
heroic and Christian act) our 
nimble-witted treasurer called 
for a collective round. 

We struck north up _ the 
blazing Horcones Valley, our 
perspective closed on two sides 
by bare, forbidding ranges. 
Ahead stood an unduly pro- 
tuberant Aconcagua, a moun- 
tain whose siren song had 
ceased to enchant the sovereign 
majority of our expedition, but 
not our scientific member, whose 
Mecca it continued to be. Many 
factors were contributing to 
tinge our (the sovereign 
majority’s) attitude towards 
Alpinism with darkest pessi- 
mism. First there was the 
heat. I am aware that the 
earth’s orbit never approaches 
within many million miles of 
the sun, but in that rarefied 
atmosphere we found that with 
every yard we approached the 
sun its influence became multi- 
plied. Then we knew very 
well that as soon as it turned 
its back on us, just as quickly 
its force would diminish and 
we would be freezing. These 
sudden transitions were be- 
coming unbearable. Then 
there were the mules and 
these blistering sheepskins, as 
voleanic as the region itself. 
The most discouraging factor 
of all, however, arose from 
psychic rather than material 
influences, and when I describe 
them I imagine that I faithfully 
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portray the unsettling sensations 
which were reducing us, one 
and all, to a state of bewilder- 
ment. Aconcagua gratified her 
illusory whims right before our 
eyes. At times she shimmered, 
a mass of soaring, white-capped 
slaty rock, so like an austere 
matron in a lace bonnet. Then 
she would flatten out, swelling 
blowsily into grotesque pro- 
portions, thus losing any claim 
to our respect that she ever 
might have had. At other times 
she became quite nebulous, and, 
as a result, gradually, the 
object of our expedition, her 
conquest, became hazy to the 
extent of imbecility. No such 
phenomenal idiosyncracies had 
ever before entered our youth- 
ful philosophy. Myself, I attri- 
bute them to the rarefied at- 
mosphere and the dazzling glare 
which provoked a series of 
startling mirages. They could 
not have been the result of our 
compulsory indulgence at the 
posada—not if there is any 
reliance to be placed in the 
aphorism, hitherto unchallenged, 
“In vino veritas,’’ because not 
for a moment do I consider 
that Aconcagua was behaving 
true to form. 

Thus it was that our scientific 
member’s supplications fell on 
deaf ears. In vain did he dilate 
on the magnificent view that 
must be obtained from Acon- 
cagua’s summit, this aréte, that 
salient, moraine, glacier, or 
similar eccentricity. For a 
little we humoured him, but as 
he persisted in his feverish 
prattle we had to bawl him 
down, informing him that we 
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had had quite enough of that 


silly nonsense. It was R., our 
silent member, whose capacity 
for serenity and unvoiced con- 
templation might well have 
been the despair of any Grand 
Lama, who clinched our resolve 
to abandon any mountaineering 
attempt. By this, his opinions 
carried more weight than those 
of the rest of us put together; 
for, hitherto, he had presented 
no criticism of the proceedings, 
and we had done little else— 
even Jock included. ‘ Tell me, 
you fellows, how long have we 
been out of Valparaiso having 
this—er—good time?” asked 
R. plaintively. 

“Two days in an hour or 80; 
why ?”’ 

“ Well, you know, I’ve always 
found that when one enjoys 
oneself, the time seems to pass 
so quickly; but this time 
I seem to have been away 
about two years! So the ques- 
tion is: are we really enjoying 
ourselves?” ‘“ No!” roared 
we of the Left, the govern- 
mental party abstaining from 
voting. The day was won; 
R., before relapsing into philo- 
sophic meditation, voted solid 
with us, and the majority im- 
posed its will. 

We camped in the shadow of 
a dizzy buttress, unwrapped the 
virgin ice-axe, and used it to 
open the tins that remained 
from the previous night’s mal- 
treatment. Then we had a 
glorious blow-out, and a still 
more glorious lie-back, which 
proceedings marked the climax 
of our expedition’s endeavour 
and the end of its barme- 
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cidal feast of mountaineering. 
Rumbling his mortification, our 
scientist redeemed his axe, un- 
swathed an alpenstock, over- 
hauled camera and aneroid 
altimeter, and went off on a 
lone battle with the altitudes. 
On the face of it, our contro- 
versy on the advisability of 
climbing Aconcagua would ap- 
pear to have been a ridiculous 
one. It had taken us two 
arduous days to reach Base 
No. 1 from Los Andes, so 
—at a rough calculation—it 
would take us two longer 
ones to get to Valparaiso. 
Two and two are four; and 
four days were the extent of 
theSemana Santa holiday. But, 
it leaked out, our two leaders 
had had the foresight to obtain 
an extension of leave, and had 
calculated that the sight of 
Aconcagua would work us lay- 
men into such transports of 
enthusiasm that we should over- 
stay our leave, even at the risk 
of incurring our firms’ dis- 
pleasure. Vain thought! 

Ere we had perfected our 
summary plans for retreat— 
headlong — our scientist was 
back with us, his lobster hue 
toned down to purple, for al- 
ready the sun had gone down ; 
therefore it had begun to freeze, 
and so did we, all through 
another miserable night. At 
the first flare of dawn we were 
out and about. ‘ Gilberto,” 
we ordered, ‘you keep that 
mare travelling, and stop for 
no one until we get to the 
Caracoles tunnel.” We had 
decided to walk through the 
tunnel to Chile, even if we had 
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to do it over the corpses of its 
guardians. Gilberto carried out 
our instructions, and without 
the scantiest consideration for 
sorely tried mortals galloping 
downhill on mules. Headed 
homewards, that mare proved 
to be some mover; far ahead 
did she jingle, ever farther till 
she became a cloud of dust, her 
mounted retinue sawing at iron 
mouths, and striving unsuccess- 
fully to vary the points of 
posterior contact. My arms 
benumbed, I, very ingeniously 
but suicidally, passed the reins 
through a three-inch ring that 
hitherto had been eating 
through my diaphragm into my 
spinal column, securing it with 
a Blackwall hitch. Henceforth 
my long-eared pegasus travelled 
along with his head turned in 
indignant inquiry, but, being a 
mule, incapable of falling. 

Only two casualties were 
registered in the course of that 
mad flight. Our scientist dis- 
mounted to take a photograph 
of a slope which, from the 
cunning photographic angle, 
might develop the awesomeness 
of a profound chasm. His mule 
had behaved very tractably up 
to this. I came up with him 
as he climbed the slope on his 
hands and knees. Among other 
things, he said that his mule 
had kicked him over the side, 
and in the fall the camera with 
its priceless record had been 
demolished. Presently Gilberto 
drove back the entire caravan 
and assisted our semi-paralysed 
leader to mount his mule, which 
had joined the troop. 

At last the final barrier—the 
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Cumbre, which we were about to 
cheat—loomed up drear in the 
sun’s rays. That is where the 
curious things had happened 
to Jock and me two days 
previously, when we had levi- 
tated from top to bottom, 
hurtling on nothing more secure 
than a patch of mist. The 
elucidation of the mystery is 
overdue and simple. 

Impelled by one identical 
motive, Jock and I slowed down 
to survey the road on the 
Argentine side of the divide, 
which here consists of savage 
V’s cocked at a steep angle; 
each stroke of the V’s connected 
by a shaly chute—vertiginous, 
dizzy, and most dreadful to 
behold. No person in his senses 
would dream of tackling it— 
no one except a muleteer, be- 
striding a mule whose psy- 
chologies, paired and blended, 
are incomprehensible to the 
common order of humanity. 
As luck would have it, very 
high up we descried a group of 
parti-coloured condors descend- 
ing the chute—conduct which 
is opposed to that bird’s natural 
habits. Then the rattle of 
rubble and the sound of voices 
in high-pitched conversation 
were borne down to us through 
the still air, which enabled us 
to discover that these ostensible 
condors were really a party of 
muleteers whooshing down the 
chute rather than waste time 
keeping to the road. As they 
whizzed, they were smoking 
and yarning, and even their 
mules seemed to be enjoying 
the trip immensely. All four 
feet bunched together, and sit- 
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ting back on their business ends 
so as to use their tails as rudders, 
they came down at an un- 
nerving (to us) crack. In their 
wake, a few sore-footed hounds 
were finding the proposition 
much less to their liking. §o 
that was that. When Jock and 
I did this stunt, it was at our 
mules’ choosing, and we did it 
in an impenetrable mist and 
in deep snow that, while it 
muted all sound, caused us to 
create a record in downward 
flight, and furnished the eeri- 
ness which had left us doubting 
our senses. Here it was that 
the second casualty occurred. 
In keeping my mule more or 
less stationary in order to watch 
the muleteers’ descent, I was 
obliged to put a severe strain 
on the stirrups; one of the 
leathers broke and I thudded 
down to one side—the near; 
to the off went the mule, and 
only stopped when he came up 
with that very attractive but 
thrice confounded bell-mare. 
Thanks to the general holiday 
the mouth of the tunnel was 
unguarded, so, without regrets, 
we bade “ Hasta luego” to 
Gilberto and his troop, in- 
structing him to await us at 
Portillo. The mountain gaped 
before us, puckered its little 
mouth, rather, for the tunnel 
is not a high one by any means ; 
but it served the purpose ad- 
mirably. Those very hackneyed 
and ill-used terms, ‘ Sanctuary,’ 
‘Continuity of shade,’ ‘ Single 
purpose,’ and  ‘ Unrivalled 
scenery,’ also others just as 
eulogistic, find their proper appli- 
cation in this Caracoles tunnel. 
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Here we were out of the glare, 
we were travelling along the 
Transandine Railway with noth- 
ing to pay, and there was no 
scenery to speak of; by the 
light of a candle we could see 
all that was worth seeing, which 
was just as much as we wanted 
of scenery at that time. Never 
pefore or after have I appreci- 
ated a saunter quite so much 
as I did this one with its rest- 
ful flatness, its scenic and 
directional limitations. 

On emerging from Sub- 
terranea we were, of course, 
in Chile; and very nice it 
looked from our lofty point of 
vantage, especially the little 
green spots far down the Acon- 
cagua Valley. We were well 
ahead of itinerary, so we de- 
cided to discontinue our patron- 
age of the Transandine Railway, 
and held a consultation on 
whether we should walk it or 
mule it for what remained of 
the journey. I suggested that 
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we should present our kit to 
Gilberto, or dump it, and walk ; 
but three of my fellow-members 
were of Scots extraction—an- 
other Welsh—so the meeting 
resolved to hold the unfortunate 
Gilberto to his contract. My 
dream of better things was no 
sooner created than dissolved ; 
off we were again on those 
engaging mules. 

That night we camped at 
reasonable cost in a romantic 
little orchard, the simple 
farmer’s fee giving us liberty 
to browse off the fruit trees. It 
was our treasurer who carried 
out this part of the transaction ; 
being short-sighted, he failed to 
notice that there only remained 
luscious lemons with which to 
regale ourselves. All else had 
been stripped, or suffered from 
the blight of sterility. 

Next morning, another ex- 
hilarating scamper, we reached 
Los Andes in good time, and 
here we entrained. 
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PYTHONS. 


BY TURSA. 


TEA-GROWING and the python 
are each in their own way 
synonymous with high tempera- 
tures, abundant rainfall, and 
heavy moisture in the soil. 
The steamy earth has been 
responsible for vast forest areas, 
and the damp cool undergrowth 
of the forest belt has become 
the natural habitat of the snake, 
especially the greatest of them 
all—the python. Countless ages 
of accumulated rotting leaves 
and fallen branches have pro- 
duced the rich brownish-black 
humus upon which, when the 
growing forest is cleared away, 
the tea-garden thrives. Where 
one prevails, there coexists the 
other, and the python will take 
up his quarters either in the 
depths of the dark forest, or in 
the adjoining tea lands; it is 
not particular, for both provide 
all the privacy and shade it 
needs. 

There is no mistaking the 
great bulk of the slow-moving 
python ; for no other snake in 
North-East India comes within 
feet of it, either in length or 
girth. Its beautiful pattern of 
large blotchy square or hexa- 
gonal russet spots, fading into 
the surrounding network of 
light-hued scales, blends with 
the green-brown colour scheme 
of its surroundings. The ver- 
nacular name is ‘ Ajira,’ but 
that most commonly applied to 
it is ‘Dudh Sanp’ or ‘ Milk 


Snake.’ ‘ Ajira’ in Hindustani 
means ‘Dragon,’ which very 
appropriately applies to an 
angry python, and it is known 
as the ‘ Milk Snake’ because 
of its partiality for the milk of 
cows and goats. 

In our forest-girt estate we 
had a great number of python, 
but seldom met or accounted 
for any much above tweaty 
feet in length or two hundred 
pounds in weight. In the more 
remote and less frequented 
forest they attain a greater size 
and age, but the average length 
of those which lived among us 
was not more than fifteen to 
seventeen feet. The python is 
not poisonous, but when roused 
possesses a frightening hiss of 
almost equally death-dealing 
propensities. Like nearly all 
reptiles, it prefers its food in 
large quantities and at long 
intervals, and one was known 
not to eat for a whole year 
without disturbing its health 
in any way. Although birds 
and mammals are its staple 
diet, worms, frogs, and even 
berries have been found in its 
stomach. The python is very 
much on the alert during the 
day, and has often been ob- 
served swallowing its prey in 
broad daylight, but it probably 
captures the animal at night, 
and for this reason the actual 
killing has very seldom been 
observed. 
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Many theories have been 
advanced how the python’s 
prey is secured. Some natives 
will tell you that the snake 
hangs by its prehensile tail 
from an overhanging branch 
and swings its head against a 
passing animal, upsetting it; 
then drops upon it with its 
great weight. Others say that 
the python lies along a hidden 
pranch with its tail hanging in 
readiness to encircle any animal 
that may come within its reach. 
But the books tell us that it is 
generally understood that the 
habit of constricting is charac- 
teristic of the whole family— 
boa and python alike. Roused 
into activity by the sight of 
approaching food, the snake, 
whatever its position at the 
time, dashes forward with wide 
open jaws, which are immedi- 
ately closed upon the victim. 
At the same time it coils itself 
round the body of its quarry, 
holding it until its quivers cease, 
when the snake relaxes its 
embrace and proceeds to 
swallow, always, they say, by 
the head. Other authorities 
state that there appears to be 
no special attempt to crush the 
prey, to suffocate it, or to break 
the bones. When the animal 
is large, the snake, striking the 
head, seizes it as far back as 
possible, and when the teeth are 
firmly fixed, the jawbones—of 
which it possesses six, all mov- 
able—work alternately over the 
head, one or more at a time, 
relaxing their hold to be thrust 
farther forward while the others 
retain the hold already gained. 
The process of swallowing its 
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victim is a long one, and when 
the mouthful is excessive, the 
snake frequently protrudes its 
windpipe an inch or more be- 
yond the heavily engaged jaws. 
I never had the opportunity of 
witnessing such an interesting 
feast in progress, but the natives 
say that it takes the greater part 
of a day and the snake gradually 
assumes a state of coma. 

The python seldom singles 
out man for attack. Its prey 
is usually something it knows 
at a glance that it can swallow. 
Few men fall within this cate- 
gory, but it is always wise to 
keep out of their way. 

The little men of the jungle, 
the Nepalese, who are second 
to none in jungle lore, say that 
unless a python can get the 
point of its tail round a sapling, 
or one of the limbs of its victim, 
it is unable to bring its powerful 
constricting faculties into full 
play, and if this object can be 
outmaneuvred there is still 
hope for the life of the victim 
singled out for pulverising. A 
naked man, heavily greased, can 
hold his own with a large python 
if there is no purchase for its 
tail. If the man can tire the 
snake before it has removed 
most of the greasy surface from 
his body he has a fair chance 
of success, but once the tip of 
the tail can get a grip of some- 
thing, the man goes down, his 
bones crushed and broken. At 
one time this method was used 
for Trial by Ordeal, and, I should 
imagine, few of the luckless 
souls under suspicion were ever 
strong enough to survive the test. 

The accustomed haunt of the 
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python, when hungry, is gener- 
ally the branch of some tree 
overhanging a well-frequented 
game track, or a spot where 
cattle and goats are accustomed 
to graze. The animal singled 
out suspects nothing of the 
snake’s presence until it is 
lying stunned under the great 
weight, flung at it from the 
branches above. 

The Nepalese contend that 
a python will select a young 
bull rather than a cow for its 
victim when a goat is not 
readily available, the hypothesis 
being that the cow is permitted 
its freedom because of the value 
of the milk it carries. They 
say their cows are frequently 
sucked dry by the snake, which, 
quietly uncoiling itself from the 
overhanging branches, winds 
soothingly about the grazing 
beast and relieves it of its milk, 
then proceeds on a similar 
mission throughout the herd. 
The ‘Dudh Sanp’ or ‘ Milk 
Snake,’ these jungle experts 
affirm, has been known on 
occasions to perform the self- 
same operation on certain of 
their women-folk when collecting 
wood in the quiet of the forest, 
but I never heard of any 
authentic instance of that. I 
remember once being asked 
to shoot a python that had 
taken up its quarters under a 
bed in which a woman was 
sleeping, but when I arrived on 
the scene the snake had been 
dispatched by an arrow. That 
was a fortunate thing for all 
concerned, for the dead monster 
proved to be a king cobra and 
not a python at all. 
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The mythical exploits of the 
python are legion, but it is 
certainly gifted with more in- 
telligence than the less ponder- 
ous members of the snake family, 


For instance, when the python 


regards the antlered head of 
the stag it has crushed as an 
inconvenience and beyond its 
swallowing capacity, it some- 
times removes that head, and 
in a very business-like manner, 
A strip of skin is torn from the 
dead stag’s back, leaving it 
attached to the head, which is 
then bound with the skin to a 
small tree or sapling. The snake 
then revolves the body until 
the head is twisted off. The 
actual beheading of the stag 
has never, I imagine, been 
observed, but circumstances 
justify the assumption that this 
takes place, and account for 
the number of cases in which 
antlered heads have been found 
in the neighbourhood of recently 
fed snakes. An even more 
startling revelation of the 
python’s ability, in swallowing 
this time, was discovered after 
one had been shot. When it was 
ripped open the decomposed 
remains of a full-grown leopard 
were found in its interior, and 
the python had received only 
minor injuries in the encounter. 

I once saw a complete deer’s 
carcase taken out of a python’s 
paunch, and how such a pro- 
digious morsel could have 
passed down so slender a gullet 
left me more mystified than 
ever. Small deer, goats, mon- 
keys, jackals, young jungly 
pigs, and even rats, appear to 
be ordinary mouthfuls, but how 
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this amazing reptile succeeds 
in swallowing porcupines with- 
out perforating itself passes 
comprehension, although the 
feat is by no Means uncommon. 
The python will also swallow 
hog- deer and long -antlered 
cheetal; often their horns as 
well. But if it is disturbed 
and forced to move, after dis- 
posing of a porcupine or a 
horned deer, before its digestive 
juices have softened the quills 
or horns, they penetrate the 
stomach and project through 
the skin with fatal results. 

The python is an excellent 
climber, and is _ frequently 
found in trees a considerable 
height from the ground, where 
it lies in wait for monkeys and 
birds. It often lives near water, 
and submerges for long periods 
with only its nostrils on the 
surface, awaiting the drinking 
hour of its thirsty prey. It 
is also a good swimmer. 

Our water supply was brought 
several hundred feet down by 
pipe-line from the Bhutan hills, 
and since the settling tank was 
surrounded by heavy jungle 
we continually had difficulty 
with wild animals going there 
to drink slipping in and being 
drowned. We used to retrieve 
dead monkeys chiefly, but one 
day discovered a full-grown 
leopard. The supply flowing 
through the four miles of piping 
once dwindled to a trickle, and 
men were sent up to the source 
to rectify the matter. Ex- 
pecting to find dead leaves 
blocking the outlet, they dis- 
covered, instead, a great python 
fast asleep in the water. It 
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completely filled the small tank, 
and must have been there for 
at least two days; for the 
adjoining reservoir, with its 
water cut off, had run dry, 
and all the water pouring into 
the settling tank escaped over 
the sides after providing the 
python with a cooling spray. 
Stoning it made no impression, 
but when the men began to 
whack it with lengths of spare 
piping, it languidly uncoiled 
itself and departed. But hav- 
ing once discovered a bathing 
pool the python returned re- 
peatedly, and while it spent 
the day in enjoyment we on the 
plains thirsted, until the prac- 
tice became so persistent that 
the area had to be fenced in 
with wire netting. 

Pythons are generally re- 
garded as slow movers, which 
is probably true of the larger 
ones; but this is more from 
inclination than inability to get 
quickly off the mark. There 
were always a good many 
python in residence among the 
tea bushes, but we never both- 
ered each other very much. 
It was seldom that they were 
encountered face to face, but 
one morning, walking along at 
a brisk pace, swinging my stick 
and full of the joy of living, 
I ran slap into a huge python. 
I was rounding a corner of a 
four-ways cross-road when I 
came on the monster, less than 
half a dozen feet away, and 
from the fleeting glance I had 
time to give it, it appeared to 
be at least twenty-five feet 
long, with the girth of a tele- 
graph pole. In fact, to my 
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startled outlook, the whole path 
seemed suddenly to develop 
into wriggling, squirming python 
as the snake turned about like 
lightning in full retreat. Our 
fears were reciprocal, and our 
flight instantaneous and in op- 
posite directions. The python, 
considering its tremendous bulk, 
wriggled down the road at 
enormous speed, while in the 
other direction I legged it as 
fast as my limbs would carry 
me. 

It was common to come 
across their long motor-tyre- 
like impressions in the dust or 
mud where they had crossed 
or passed along one of the 
garden roads, or over a jungle 
path. But when under cover 
their mottled scales blend so 
perfectly with their surround- 
ings that it is almost impossible 
to discover them, and unless 
they are definitely disturbed 
they show not the slightest 
desire to move. If it is going to 
rain, the python, if there is 
one in the vicinity, will gener- 
ally warn you of the fact, for 
their booming, vibrating call 
can be heard just before and 
after showers. They will call 
to each other at short intervals 
throughout the hot, still after- 
noon and evening, and their 
melancholy “Oo... Ooo” 
reaches far across the sur- 
rounding tea and forest. Try 
as you may to discover the 
source of that call your efforts 
will end in failure; for the 
python, among its many other 
accomplishments, is a successful 
ventriloquist. 

We had a tame sambur on 


case, 
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one of the estates, standing 
over thirteen hands, which used 
to graze in the tea all day long, 
High fences and gates are child’s 
play to such a beast, and in 
as often happened, it 
wandered or jumped into the 
vegetable garden, it carried a 
bell round its neck to warn the 
servants that the vegetables 
were in jeopardy. One day the 
bungalow retainers heard a per- 
sistent tinkling of ‘ Rungi’s’ bell 
beyond the compound hedge, 
and when they went out to 
investigate, they discovered her, 
standing upright, trying to wrest 
her head from the gullet and 
jaws of a python. The prob- 
ability is that they had both 
been completely taken by sur- 
prise, and that the python, 
finding itself suddenly con- 
fronted, had struck out in self- 
defence. Nothing can retum 
from a python’s gullet once it 
has entered, and poor ‘ Rangi’s’ 
position from the first was 
hopeless; for neither she nor 
the snake, try as they might, 
could free itself. Since the 
only way to destroy the python 
was to shoot it through the 
head, they were dispatched 
together. 

On one occasion I passed, or 
wasted, as it turned out, the 
greater part of a day searching 
for an imaginary python, re- 
puted to be sixty feet in length, 
with the girth of a water-buf- 
falo. News had been brought 
in from a neighbouring village 
that this out-sized monster had, 
in the course of the past two 
days, disposed of two fully 
developed cart buffaloes. It 
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was reported to be lying in a 
state of complete helplessness 
among the roots of a large tree, 
in a heavy though small piece 
of jungle near the village. The 
men who carried the news 
implored me to go at once to 
the spot and shoot the python ; 
they also informed me that it 
was stuffed so full of buffalo 
that the horns of one of its 
victims were protruding from 
its jaws, and that the snake 
was unable either to swallow 
or release them. 

I had long wished for the 
opportunity of seeing a python 
in this state, and I hastened 
to the scene. I rode the six 
miles to the village by elephant, 
and spent the whole of that 
afternoon and evening searching 
the jungle. But not a trace 
did I discover of there ever 
having been a python in or 
anywhere near the place, and 
I returned in disgust, convinced 
that it was just another of their 
many snake fables. 

A week or two later, having 
forgotten how I had allowed 
myself to be fooled, I was 
asked by a disconsolate carter 
to help him to secure the return 
of his missing buffaloes, which 
he swore were in the possession 
of another carter. This man, 
in his turn, was determined 
not to give them up, having 
bought them, honourably 
enough and quite recently, at 
a bazaar some distance away. 
It transpired that when the 
man who sold the disputed 
buffaloes was confronted with 
the two angry carters the origi- 
nal owner recognised him, singu- 
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larly enough, as one of the 
villagers of recent python fame. 
We also learned that it was 
near this same village that the 
lost beasts of burden were 
supposed to have passed down 
the gullet of the python, and 
the course of the inquiry became 
unpleasant for the villager ; for 
instead of two, there were now 
three men out for his blood, 
and he was anything but popu- 
lar. Apparently during the 
heat of the day the carter had 
released his buffaloes, allowing 
them to graze in the near-by 
jungle, and had left them to 
look after themselves while he 
wandered off to the village to 
pass the time of day. When 
he returned the buffaloes were 
nowhere to be found, and later 
some men returned to the vil- 
lage with the information that 
the beasts had been swallowed 
by an enormous python. Rather 
than enter the snake-haunted 
jungle to verify the men’s 
statement, the terrified carter 
departed for his own home be- 
moaning his loss. Of course he 
eventually got his buffaloes 
back, and the thieves were 
made to disgorge the proceeds 
of their recent sale, but that 
was small consolation to me 
for the hours I had wasted. 

I had just flopped into a long 
chair one hot evening, work 
finished for the day, when my 
Sikh havildar, Mansha Singh, 
rushed up the steps of the 
verandah with the news that a 
fifty-foot python was in com- 
mand of the roadway leading to 
the coolie lines, and that hun- 
dreds of returning workers were 
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unable to reach their homes. 
I was very tired, but set off 
immediately with my twelve- 
bore and a couple of rounds of 
buckshot to remove the obstacle. 
The native is seldom free from 
the habit of grossly magnifying 
the record or proportions of a 
snake when he sees one, much 
as the angler, from very similar 
motives I suppose, sometimes 
amplifies the size or weight of 
his catch. I do not blame 
Mansha Singh, for as yet he 
had not seen the snake. Its 
length was nothing like fifty 
feet, and since python are more 
or less non-antagonistic, I 
approached it nonchalantly 
enough. So it was with con- 
siderable alarm that I saw the 
snake I was about to kill rise 
like lightning to give battle. 
Luckily for me my aim was 
true; for what I slew within a 
yard of my gun barrels was not 
a python at all, but thirteen feet 
seven inches of hamadryad 
(king cobra), probably the most 
deadly of all the snake tribe, 
and certainly the most feared. 
This breed of cobra will attack 
all comers on sight without 
waiting to be cornered, and 
since its speed is reputed to 
equal that of a racehorse, I felt 
profoundly thankful for having 
the gods on my side that even- 
ing. The snake squirmed and 
lashed about for a couple of 
hours after its head was 
blown off, but I could do 
nothing further to quicken its 
end, so it was dragged down the 
road to the garden dispensary 
for further examination. Its 
scales were of polished jet, 
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fading into greenish-blue along 
the length of the paunch. The 
shattered head, displaying the 
expanded hood with its faintly 
perceptible grey-blue spectacles, 


.was a8 repulsive a specimen ag 


I ever again wish to encounter, 
I wanted to preserve its skin, 
but this, unfortunately, the 
curers ruined in the process, 

The native has a great 
aversion from the killing of the 
hamadryad, and for some days 
after the incident I must con- 
fess I was secretly perturbed 
at night lest the mate of the 
dead king cobra should seek 
me out; for I knew the natives 
have a saying that he who 
destroys the ‘ Raja Naga’ will 
meet his death from the fangs 
of its mate. I went about ina 
less cheerful mood than usual 
for a time, but the sinister mate 
failed to materialise and I 
began to breathe more freely. 
That same year I was nearly 
killed, not by the dreaded king 
cobra, but by bees, and the 
only conclusion that the native 
mind could arrive at was that 
it was the curse of the 
‘Raja Naga’ that had sent 
them. 

One morning in December 
while inspecting the work of a 
gang of Nepalese hacking down 
the heavy undergrowth, I was 
entertained by the antics of a 
school of very angry scorpions 
that some of the men had 
brought to light while digging 
out the roots of a tree trunk. 
Father and mother scorpion, 
and a litter of six to eight 
intensely energetic youngsters, 
were circling the cemented in- 
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terior of a hollow they had made 
for themselves a couple of feet 
underground, and which had 
been neatly cut in two by a hoe. 
The scorpion, that poisoner 
with the lobster-like claws and 
flexible six-jointed tail, is the 
most loathed of all insects, so 
much so that the natives call 
it the “Father and Mother 
of all Mothers-in-law.”’ Its 
sting is highly dangerous and 
causes enormous swelling, and 
whenever a scorpion shows it- 
self above ground, it is im- 
mediately destroyed. This 
recently unearthed family were 
vigorously showing their re- 
sentment at having their 
winter quarters disturbed, and 
were rushing about with up- 
right tails and nippers in a 
menacing attitude, and an inch 
of protruding sting waving 
about in readiness for immedi- 
ate use. The delivery of the 
attack is opened when the 
nippers have obtained a firm 
hold of the victim, and the 
damage is completed by a 
lightning-like thrust of the tail 
forward over the back. But 
several of my Nepalese men, 
all seemingly of authority on 
the scorpion’s reactions, were 
concerned in urging them to 
commit suicide. After a while 
the men accomplished this by 
persistently teasing the insects 
with thin straws, until they 
reached such a pitch of fury 
that they turned the stings 
upon themselves, and one after 
another dropped out of the 
contest. 

While this side-show was in 
progress a shout came from 
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another quarter of the clearing 
that a ‘Dudh Sanp’ had been 
discovered asleep in the forked 
base of a simul tree. Hurrying 
across the mounds of newly 
cut jungle, branches and trunks 
of felled trees, I joined the 
score of men who were com- 
bining in an effort to unwind 
the clammy coils of a weighty 
and very sleepy python from a 
mass of branches. Gradually 
the monster, the tip of its tail 
coiling and uncoiling in search 
of some object to grip, was 
pulled clear, and laid in the 
open. It took several men to 
stretch the snake out to its full 
length; for its girth was the 
thickness of a man’s thigh, and 
what little life it displayed 
was concentrated on remaining 
coiled and giving vent to violent 
hisses. When we eventually 
got it into the semblance of a 
straight line, I measured it, we 
all jumped clear and allowed it 
to recoil. Slowly, sleepily, but 
resolutely, its creeping muscles 
slithered about the ground as 
the cumbersome coils began to 
reform, and the dazed expres- 
sionless head again relaxed 
across the mottled black, green, 
and white mass. 
I sent some men off to bring 
a box to hold the python, and 
the remainder were ordered 
back to work, but almost at 
once the base of the simul tree 
again became the object of 
interest. With a yell of surprise 
the little hillman nearest to it 
broke away from the jungle he 
was in the act of cutting, shout- 
ing that there was another 
snake at the foot of the tree. 
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Gingerly approaching, I peered 
into the medley of hanging 
creepers, but could distinguish 
nothing resembling a snake, 
until the same man explained 
that what I was mistaking for 
a fallen limb of the tree was not 
a branch but another slumber- 
ing python. So well did its 
markings blend with the general 
colouring of the surrounding 
leaves that it was only after a 
long and concentrated exami- 
nation of the spot that I dis- 
covered the place to be full 
of decidedly more python than 
branches ; in fact, it was all 
python ! 

Taken aback for a moment, 
I retreated, and after collecting 
four or five men with good sharp 
kukris we again advanced 
cautiously, cutting and clearing 
the creepers a8 we approached. 
Our efforts were made easier 
by the admittance of some day- 
light, but the unaccustomed 
glare and the noise of the 
slashing kukris made the beast 
exceedingly restless, and we 
were confronted with a flat 
hissing head. Baulked in our 
attempt to clear away more of 
the jungle covering, we collected 
a few stout poles and began to 
lever and prod at the mass of 
coils. Then operations came 
to an abrupt standstill, and I 
was rooted to the spot, because 
from the volume of twisted 
coils the head of yet another 
python made its magical appear- 
ance. To a man we downed 
poles and bolted to a safe 
distance. ‘‘ Holy smoke!” I 
thought, “the place must be 
full of pythons!” 
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I thought it would be safer 
to get my gun before prying 
farther into what was evidently 
a python lair, and full-grown 
pythons at that, so I sent a 
man off at the run to bring it, 
and in the meantime we gave 
that portion of jungle a wide 
berth. It seemed a dangerous if 
not impossible task to attempt 
the capture of what remained 
of the python world with the 
tools at our disposal; for the 
undergrowth was so dense and 
the light so bad at the foot of 
the tree, that I was not by 
any means sure of the number 
that might be lurking there, 
although it later turned out 
that there were only two. By 
the time my gun had arrived 
the python had once again 
settled down to their winter 
sleep, and it was only by poking 
them severely with our poles 
that we could make them move 
at all. Covered by the gun, the 
men at once began to heave 
and wrench at the clinging 
coils in an effort to dislodge 
them, for, if at all possible, I 
intended to take the snakes 
alive. Whatever the tender 
spot of a python may be, we 
apparently found it, for the 
two heads again reared them- 
selves and spat at us in anger. 
The more we poked, the angrier 
the snakes grew, until they 
became much too lively for 
any thought of capture. After 
one of them had attempted to 
swallow the end of a pole I 
came to the conclusion that it 
would save time to shoot them 
both, for I did not relish the 
idea of a coolie being caught 
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in their lashing coils. Rather 
than pepper their beautiful 
skins with buckshot I had to 
wait an opportunity to fire at 
their heads, which, incidentally, 
are the only parts in the whole 
length of these constrictors on 
which anything less deadly than 
dynamite has any effect. I 
have tried my skill at the 
moving fountain balls in the 
shooting galleries that go the 
round of the English fairs, but 
had not experienced anything 
like the bobbing heads that now 
challenged my snap-shooting 
abilities. Jab and away was 
the procedure they adopted, 
and besides having to pay for 
my shots I had the pleasure 
of not knowing exactly how 
many targets might not dart 
up and out at me at one and 
the same moment. It was 
certainly exciting while it lasted, 
and ten minutes passed before 
first one of the heads and then 
the other was roused to suffi- 
cient anger to rise with wide 
open jaws well clear of the mass 
of coils. I took the chance. 
A decapitated python is no 
joke, and the resulting com- 
motion sent everyone helter- 
skelter into the distance. 
Snakes, especially the larger 
variety, take a long time to 
die. Even when their heads 
have been shot off they retain 
a considerable amount of mus- 
cular energy an hour later, and 
the wriggling monsters were left 
severely alone while in their 
death throes. It was not until 


some hours later, when the 
work of the day had come to 
an end, that we approached the 
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lair again, and, regardless of 
there being any more about, 
we hauled their cold bulk out 
of the thicket. They were 
beautiful snakes, one measuring 
seventeen feet and the other 
twenty-two, and, except for 
their shattered heads, their skins 
were flawless. Their combined 
weight must have been any- 
thing between three and four 
hundred pounds, and it was 
a problem to the men attempt- 
ing to carry them from the 
forest to the garden dispensary, 
where I had them carefully 
skinned. The carcases were 
handed over to an eager crowd 
of Santhals (one of the Dra- 
vidian tribes), who as soon as 
they discovered that python 
meat was on the menu, collected 
to a man, for to them python 
cutlets are a delicacy. 

Our original capture gave 
little trouble. We wound him 
into the box and covered him 
with stout wire netting; he 
lay complacently slumbering at 
the bottom. Our arrival at 
the office with the day’s haul 
created a lively stir, and we 
said nothing to indicate that 
one of the snakes was alive. 
While the two Europeans and 
the babu clerks were displaying 
a deep interest in the dead 
exhibits, I gave the signal, the 
covering was suddenly removed 
from the box, and with a 
mighty heave I precipitated 
the contents at the feet of the 
onlookers. Out slithered our 
bulky ‘ Triton,’ and there was 
an immediate scamper for the 
nearest cover. The babus, col- 
lecting their flowing white skirts 
02 
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about their thighs, made a 
dash for the open door, followed 
by the slower-footed, but equally 
disturbed, Europeans, and no 
persuasion could make them 
return until our mighty friend 
‘was again securely boxed. Re- 
turning him again to his home 
we nailed the lid down securely 
and carried the box into the 
factory rolling-room, the coolest 
place on the estate, for the 
night. 

Most people understand what 
to do with a dead python, but 
having a living one on the 
premises is an entirely different 
and somewhat baffling problem. 
It seemed a pity, since we had 
him, either to shoot or give 
him the freedom of the jungle. 
Meanwhile he was certainly the 
finest watchman the factory 
ever had. Nobody would go 
near the place after dark, and 
throughout the day anyone 
passing through the rooms did 
so at his best speed, keeping 
a watchful eye on the sinister 
fellow in the box against the 
wall. It was a very subdued 
and thoughtful engineer that 
unlocked the factory doors in 
the early mornings ; for he de- 
tested snakes of any kind, 
especially the monster we had 
in our keeping. 

It was the engineer, too, who 
gave him the name of Aristotle ; 
something, he said, to do with 
a Greek who lived in a tub. 
Diogenes might have been 
nearer the mark, but we let it 
stand. 
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Aristotle placed us in @ quan- 
dary that did not lighten with 
the length of his stay. When 
in a fit of kindness I tried to 
cure his persistent bad temper 
by bribing him with a chicken, 
he treated the gift with studied 
indifference and refused to be 
hand-fed. The Bengali doctor 
suggested that the meal should 
preferably be a live one, and 
the plumpest cockerel on the 
estate was obtained for the 
purpose and pushed into the 
box. The following morning 
we expected to find only a 
few feathers, but the bird still 
awaited its fate roosting on the 
coils of the unheeding snake, 
and it was with a certain amount 
of difficulty that we managed 
to retrieve it before it ultimately 
died of fright. For the whole 
month that the python re- 
mained with us he refused to 
have a meal of any description, 
though he never seemed to lose 
any weight, and the engineer 
was not the only one to express 
relief when at last a reply 
arrived from the Zoo accepting 
our offer to present them with 
Aristotle. 

The day arrived for his de- 
parture for Calcutta, and in 
case he should be overcome by 
hunger on the journey down, 
we pushed two leggy young 
cockerels into his box as a 
parting gift. He arrived at 
his destination without undue 
incident, but of the fate of the 
unfortunate cockerels we never 
heard. 
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THE pool at Hager’s Dam is 
a fisherman’s dream. Nobody 
knows or cares about Hager 
himself; for his little saw-mill 
rotted into the stream and 
vanished long ago, leaving a 
crude rectangle of tumbled 
foundation stones and a rusty 
water-wheel with shafting and 
pulleys attached, the familiar 
bones of a dead mill. As for 
the old dam, the gates went out 
first, draining the pond to the 
original stream level and ex- 
posing the superstructure to the 
swift action of dry-rot after long 
submersion. The spiked timbers 
hung on for a time, a crazy ruin 
tottering on rotten supports, 
until the ice took it out cleanly 
on the high waters of a spring 
freshet. The hewn pine sills 
are still in existence, preserved 
by the flow of the river itself. 
The river-drivers blasted a gap 
in them to allow free passage of 
their logs, and the result is a 
massive spout of water dark as 
night and slick as oil, pouring 
over the ancient sills and break- 
ing into sudden madness in the 
hole below. The hole is very 
deep. Logs coming down- 
stream plunge end on into the 
depths and vanish, bobbing up 
seconds later in the whirlpool 
beyond. There the water eddies 
in a cauldron seventy feet 
across, boiling in the middle 
but moving placidly at the 
circumference, where bits of 


driftwood circulate endlessly in 
a lather of yellow foam. 
Morrison sat in Micky Bras 
D’Or’s canoe, anchored in the 
exact spot where an angler may 
cast across the cauldron and 
work his fly cunningly towards 
the dead water of the bight in 
the east bank. To Morrison, a 
keen fisherman, it was an un- 
dying miracle that the river 
which turned the wheels 
of Victory Forest Products, 
Limited, should also be a first- 
class salmon stream. Every 
year as spring melted into the 
arms of summer and grilse 
began to wriggle from bay to 
bay in the fish-ladder of his 
dam at Riverdale, it was Morri- 
son’s happy custom frequently 
to shelve the carking cares of 
business for the trusty green- 
heart rod and a book of well- 
chosen flies. On these occasions 
the pool at Hager’s Dam, a few 
miles above Riverdale, was his 
favourite haunt, and Micky 
Bras D’Or the Indian his guide, 
philosopher, and friend. Micky 
had three claims to fame. He 
was one of the best guides on 
the river, he had won the 
D.O.M. in France with Morri- 
son’s battalion, and he had a 
gold tooth. The first two 
earned him a sort of blood 
brotherhood with the president 
of Victory Forest Products. 
The third fascinated the squaws 
and commanded the respect of 
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the MicMac men at Riverdale. 
In another mellower age he 
would have been a chief on the 
strength of the tooth alone, 
with powers of life and death. 
His family name was a memento 
of the ancien régime, its original 
significance lost, and it had 
nothing to do with Micky’s arm 
or his tooth. 

The day was fine. Theswamp 
maples which made a crimson 
glory of the Hole in autumn 
were now demure in the fresh 
green of early summer, and a 
mass of alder foliage hid the 
site of Hager’s mill. A steady 
westerly breeze rustled down 
the river, tempering the heat 
of a June day and driving the 
blackflies and mosquitoes into 
their coverts. Morrison should 
have been completely happy, 
but he was not. The salmon 
failed to play their part in a 
perfect day. They came to the 
surface of the cauldron and 
rolled indolently downward, ex- 
posing a length of gleaming 
back and a tantalising tail. 
They did it in pure fun, ap- 
parently ; for there were no flies 
abroad except Morrison’s Jock 
Scott, which they avoided. The 
angler tried a Royal Coachman 


with no better result, and 
Yellow Devil, Mar Lodge, 
Durham KRanger, and _ the 


usually reliable Silver Doctor 
came and went in succession. 
A grilse rose near the coyly 
skipping Devil and smacked 
it derisively with his tail as 
he went down again. The rest 
were ignored. 

‘“What’s the matter, Micky ?”’ 
grumbled the president of Vic- 
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tory Forest Products. “ Am I 
holding my mouth wrong, or 
what ? ”’ 

Micky Bras D’Or flashed his 
store tooth in a wide grin. 
‘Salmon, ’e’s fonny feesh. ’B 
don’ feed goin’ up-river. §o 
why’s ’e jump at fly? Uh? [| 
guess it’s ’cause they make ’im 
mad, those bright fly sweemin’ 
over ’ees ead. Uh? But today 
salmon ’e’s feelin’ good. Today 
’e says, ‘My gosh tha’s pooty 
thing. Ain’ doin’ me no trouble, 
so I ain’ goin’ bite ’im.’ ”’ 

“So what?’ demanded 
Morrison. 

“So you got to make ’im 
mad.” 

“ Humph. What d’you want 
me to do, call him names? I 
can do that, by Judas!” 

The Indian wagged his head 
slowly. ‘When salmon, ’e’s 
feelin’ good "bout pooty flies 
there ees jes’ one thing to make 
7im mad as hornets. Put ona 
li’] or’nery fly what ain’ got no 
colour, no shine, no fuzzy stuff, 
no nothin’. That makes ’im 
mad, you betcha life. That 
makes ’im shoot fast like those 
li’l] guns that went bang-bang, 
puff-puff, at German airplanes. 
*’Member? On’y salmon, ’e’s 
not like those gun. No, sit. 
Salmon, ’e goes ‘snop’! an’ 
’e’s got fly—an’ you got ’im.” 

Morrison rummaged in his 
book for a ‘1i’l or’nery fly,’ but 
Micky regarded the contents 
with a doubtful eye. “Si, 
those ain’ no good. [I tell you 
what. I can make one li’l fly 
jes’ like I said.”’ He pulled up 
the killick and paddled the 
canoe in to the bank, and 
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Morrison, curious, followed him 
ashore. In the bushes where 
Micky hid his canoe lay the 
old deerskins with which he 
covered it against the sun. He 
plucked a tuft from one of the 
skins, took a rusty fish-hook 
from the band of his hat, and 
deftly fastened the hair to the 
shank of it with a thread from 
his frayed trousers. ‘‘ There!” 
he said. Morrison looked at 
it and snorted. ‘ Nothing 
doing. That thing wouldn’t 
fool a sucker.’’ Micky tied it 
on the cast. ‘‘ You try ’im. 
Tha’s all. Jes’ try ’im.”’ 

Morrison made a long cast, 
and the pool came to life. The 
grubby tuft of deer hair was 
hardly damp when a grilse 
came out of the depths and 
took it with a rush. ‘ See?” 
Micky cried above the scream 
of the reel. ‘‘See that fella 
shake ’ees ’ead? Like cat 
with mouse, uh? ’E’s mad!” 
The angler took three grilse in 
succession. Twice Micky had 
to go ashore for deer hair to 
replace the wear and _ tear. 
Then a big salmon took it, 
headed down-stream with it, 
and fought a solid hour in the 
rapid water below before Morri- 
son could bring it to the gaff. 
When the silvery warrior lay 
in the canoe at last he said, 
“We'll call it a day, Micky. 
I'm no fish-hawk. I believe 
we could keep on till we had 
every fish in the river.” 

“No,” Micky said with his 
slow wise smile. ‘ I don’ theenk 
so. Salmon change ’ees mind 
fast, like you an’ me. ’H’s 
fonny feesh. On’y once in long 
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time ’e’s mad for deer’s fur. 
Then—snop ! ’ 

As they walked along the 
river trail towards the highway 
and Morrison’s car the jubilant 
angler observed, ‘‘ You’re a 
pretty clever man with your 
hands, Micky. Making that 
fly was just like a conjuring 
trick.” 

‘‘'Yeh,”’ grunted Micky Bras 
D’Or. “ All Meeg-a-Mahg 
people clever that way. Weeth 
axe an’ crookit knife Injuns 
can make shack, make canoe, 
table, chair, anything you want 
—’specially axe-’andles.”’ 

Something in the way he said 
this made the angler halt and 
face him. ‘“ Axe-handles ? ” 
Morrison said encouragingly. 

“Yeh. Sir, you got lotsa men 
in lumber camps. Got to ’ave 
axe-’andles, uh? Break lotsa 
axe-’andles, uh ? ” 

“Sure. We’re buying handles 
all the time. Why ? ” 

Micky seized a twig of wire 
birch and barked it carefully 
with a black thumb-nail. “Sir, 
I make good axe-’andle. I 
make some for you cheap.” 

Morrison rubbed his chin. 
‘‘ Lumberjacks are fussy about 
axe-handles, Micky. I don’t 
know. They have to be real 
good ash, just the right length 
and weight, and they’ve got 
to have the right hang. Know 
what I mean? We buy ’em 
by the gross, made by machinery 
and all exactly alike. A man 
can use one, take up another, 
and never notice the difference. 
If I send the camps something 
with a different hang the 
lumberjacks’ll howl like wolves. 
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Besides, you can’t make any 
money at it. You’d have to 
hunt the woods for a decent 
piece of ash, lug it home, split 
it, whittle it down to shape, and 
finally sand-paper it smooth as 
a bone. That’s a lot of work. 
Think of the time!” 

“TI got lotsa time,” Micky 
said. ‘* Jes’ want a few dollars 
for to buy some mink traps at 
the store.” 

“Humph. I’ve got a better 
job for you, Micky. You say 
you can make anything with 
your little crooked knife? Well, 
I'll give you something that’ll 
test your skill. Something I 
need very badly. Ever see a 
boot-tree ? ” 

The Indian shot a swift 
glance at Morrison’s face, saw 
no humour there, and promptly 
squatted on his heels, the Mic- 
Mac posture for serious con- 
versation. The president of 
Victory Forest Products leaned 
his rod against a stump and sat 
upon a boulder, pulling out a 
charred briar. 

‘“* Boot-tree?’’ Micky said 
slowly, wrinkling his brows. 
“T dunno.” He glanced at 
Morrison again and said with 
the air of one who seeks a hint 
before answering a conundrum, 
“ Don’ grow round ’ere, uh ? ”’ 
The angler applied an unsteady 
match to his pipe and puffed 
with considerable emotion. “ A 
boot-tree, Micky, is a sort of 
wooden foot that fussy people 
like me put in their Sunday 
moccasins. It’s to keep ’em 
in shape from Monday to Satur- 
day. Get the idea? During 
the past year I discovered a 
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remarkable state of affairs. 
People aren’t wearing boots 
any more—fussy people like 
me. Everybody’s wearing shoes, 
Consequently the people who 
make these wooden feet are 
shaping ’em to fit shoes. Get 
it? All shoe-trees. No boot- 
trees. I’ve tried Montreal and 
I’ve tried New York, and points 
between, and I’m out of luck. 
Boot-trees, Micky, will soon 
be an extinct species on the 
North American Continent, like 
the buffalo and the wooden 
Indians that used to stand 
outside cigar stores.” 


“Tsk! Tsk!” ejaculated 
Micky, mystified but sym- 
pathetic. 


‘* As a matter of fact, Micky, 
I prefer shoes myself. I’ve 
worn nothing but shoes since 
the war, and I thought I'd 
never own another pair of boots. 
But life’s a long, long trail, and 
you never know what’s around 
the corner. I kept up a sort of 
long-range interest in the local 
mnilitia after I came home. Lent 
’em motor trucks to get their 
baggage to summer camp, 
helped ’em raise money for 
band instruments, and even 
presented ’em with colours. I 
didn’t want anything in return, 
but three months ago they 
made me Honorary Oolonel, 
which means I must turn out 
in full war-paint once or twice 
a year and try to look thin. 
War-paint means _ boots, 
amongst other things, so I 
invested in two pairs of military 
boots. Then I sent for boot- 
trees and struck a snag. A 
fine state of affairs. Things 
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have come to a pretty pass, I 


tell you, Micky. After the 
Armistice people talked of beat- 
ing swords into ploughshares— 
I'd like to see the blacksmith 
who could do it—and they 
could have beaten our bayonets 
into barrel-hoops for all we 
cared; but when I discovered 
they weren’t making boot-trees 
any more, Micky, I knew we’d 
reached a dangerous level of 
disarmament. An army’s got 
to have boots, and boots must 
have trees. That’s the situation 
in a few manly words. And 
here’s the proposition. I'll send 
up to your place a pair of my 
shoe-trees and a pair of my 
beautiful new boots. You make 
a pair of wooden feet to fit the 
boots—and don’t forget the 
wedges—and I'll pay you five 
dollars. The shoe-trees’ll give 
you the idea. You’d better 
make two pairs. In fact you 
can make four pairs. I'll keep 
two and turn the others over 
to Hossman of the Rifles. 
That'll net you twenty dollars— 
as much as you’d get for a 


hundred axe-handles. What 
d’you say ? ”’ 
“Hef eet’s wood,” Micky 


said, “‘I can make ’im.”’ 


The president of Victory 
Forest Products stopped at his 
office to show his general 
manager the catch. ‘ I’m show- 
ing you these fish, Murt, be- 
cause I want to preach a sermon, 
and I’m going to use ’em for a 
text.’ 

“Tt’s been done _ before,’ 
Murtrie said innocently. This 
was one of Morrison’s favourite 
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expressions, and he shut one 
keen grey eye and regarded 
his general manager coldly out 
of the other. They went into 
Morrison’s sanctum, an interest- 
ing room whose walls were hung 
with trophies of field and stream, 
photographs of logging crews 
and river drives, and one or two 
glass cases of arrowheads, stone 
clubs, tomahawks, and shards of 
MicMac pottery picked up along 
the river bank by his drivers. 

‘Pull up a chair,’’ Morrison 
said, “‘ and fill your pipe. This 
is an occasion for the solace of 
tobacco. It’s a long story, and 
you’re not going to like it. 
Murt, my optimistic friend, for 
some time you’ve had a bee in 
your bonnet which I propose 
to swat right here and now. I 
mean your pet scheme for a 
box and fruit-crate branch of 
Victory Forest Products. I 
sent you to the West Indies last 
year to find out what happened 
to the old-time market for 
white pine lumber down there, 
and you came back with your 
head full of orange crates. A 
swell idea, no doubt, and I give 
you credit for your keen business 
imagination and your constant 
effort to push the fortunes of 
Victory, but I’m afraid I can’t 
see boxes or fruit crates at the 
present time.’”’ Murtrie drew a 
deep breath and opened his 
mouth for an impassioned pro- 
test, but his president waggled 
a finger. 

‘‘- Your scheme, Murt, is one 
of those swell flies with bright 
red, green, or silver bodies, and 
a dandy bunch of jungle-cock 
feathers to conceal the hook. 
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You see ’em in a sporting goods 
catalogue, and you buy a dozen 
or two without batting an eye- 
lash. Right. The flies have 
hooked you. Will they hook a 
fish ? Sometimes—l’ll even say 
usually—they’ll fool enough fish 
to keep you happy ; but there’s 
a time and place for everything, 
and there’s a time in this neck 
of the woods when salmon 
won’t bite on anything fancy. 
Today, for instance, I went up 
to Hager’s Dam with Micky, 
and tried to raise a salmon 
with flies as gaudy as a Ziegfeld 
chorus. I tried for two solid 
hours—yes, three hours—and I 
might have been waving your 
pipe over a bath-tub for all the 
fish I got. Then the Indian 
made me a fly, a miserable 
little tuft of deer hair tied to a 
bait-hook—nothing more than 
that—and I snaked grilse and 
salmon out of that hole as fast 
as I could play ’em.”’ 

‘¢ An’ the moral is,’’ Murtrie 
said fiercely, ‘“‘ that Micky sold 
you a new idea an’ it worked ! ”’ 

‘¢ The moral, Murt, is this. A 
plain 1li’l or’nery business like 
lumber and groundwood pulp 
will pay dividends at a time 
when your golden fancy crates 
and boxes might not be worth a 
hoot.” 

‘¢ But the time is ripe——”’ 

“Sure! That’s just the 
trouble. The time is over-ripe. 
There’s something about this 
fruitful year 1929 that smells 
just like 1921 to me. Listen. 
I bought this business at junk 
price from a man who was full 
of ideas like yours. He’d made 
a bunch of money out of it 
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during the war, and when prices 
stayed sky-high for a time after 
the Armistice he thought the 
boom was permanent. So he 
expanded the saw-mill, and he 
installed extra grinders, screens, 
‘wet machines, and presses in 
the pulp-mill, put in a paper- 
board machine, bought up 
timber lands, and hired half 
the County for logging crews— 
all at prices and wages that'd 
make your hair stand on end. 
When the slump came in 1921 
he was caught flat-footed with 
a costly plant, a heavy bank 
loan, a tremendous inventory, 
and a pay-roll that ate money 
like Paul Bunyan’s blue ox. 
He had to close down the mills 
until the market got its breath 
back, and the next day the 
insurance companies, having a 
bad case of the jitters, cancelled 
their policies—fire, use and 
occupancy, everything. Ex- 
actly a week after they’d re- 
funded his unexpired premiums 
the new paper-board mill burned 
to the ground. He was busted. 

‘¢‘ What’s worse, he’d lost his 
nerve, which is a common failing 
of the head-down, eyes-shut, 
death-or-glory boys. I stepped 
in then and took it over, mostly 
from the bank, who were so 
glad to salvage thirty cents on 
the dollar they nearly wept on 
my neck. It took every cent 
I could raise, at that; but I 
was betting on a sure thing, a 
good ‘li’l or’nery’ business 
that’d pay its way with half a 
chance. First I sent for you 
and Donnelly and Jake Port- 
land and some others of the 
old battalion because the mill 
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crowd were mostly strangers, 
and I wanted some men that I 
could count on absolutely. 
None of you knew much about 
lumber and pulp, but you all 
had lots of plain horse-sense and 
knew how to handle men , 

“ And,” interrupted Murtrie 
warmly, “you knew we were 
out of jobs in the brave new 
world an’ at the end of our 
gratuity money. An’ they 
say there’s no sentiment in 
business ! ” 

“Then I started operating, 
you fellas acting as F.O.0.’s 
with the former owners’ staff, 
and crew, on less working 
capital than a newsboy in a 
quiet street. Lumber was sell- 
ing at kindling-wood prices, 
and you could hardly give pulp 
away, but I couldn’t see the 
men out of work and the 
machinery going brittle from 
idleness, and the long piles of 
pulp-wood rotting at the railway 
sidings. After we’d run the 
show for a couple of months I 
had the crowd sized up pretty 
well, and started weeding ’em 
out. The pay-roll was littered 
with names that were little 
more than names. When things 
have gone smoothly in a concern 
like this for a few years, it’s the 
human tendency to sit back 
and let the fella below you do 
more and more of your work. 
This business was full of dead- 
heads, from the management 
down. They hadn’t been in the 
army, but they could play the 
old army game of passing-the- 
buck to perfection. Well, I’ve 
never subscribed to the theory 
that a genius is a fella who 
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gets someone else to do his work 
for him. I came down on 
’em like a wolf on the fold. 
Wherever I found a disciple of 
the let-George-do-it philosophy, 
I fired him and promoted 
George. In six months we 
were running the show with 
twenty per cent less personnel 
and a hundred per cent more 
efficiency. 

“Fortunately during those 
first hard months we didn’t have 
to worry about logging opera- 
tions. We were too busy liqui- 
dating that big ‘ Logs on Hand’ 
item in the ledger. The saw- 
logs were O.K., for they’d been 
boomed in the river, where 
they couldn’t rot. Some of 
them, mostly Norway pine, had 
sunk, that was all. The pulp- 
wood was a very different story. 
The peeled stuff wasn’t so bad, 
of course, but most of the pulp- 
wood was in the rough and piled 
at railway sidings. It was two 
years away from the stump and 
getting pretty punk. We had 
to make pulp faster than we 
could sell it, in order to salvage 
the wood. That meant storing 
a lot of pulp out-doors, where 
the darned pink fungus began 
to show on the bales after a few 
weeks. What times, what 
times! The British market had 
drifted into the hands of the 
Scandinavians, who made pulp 
as good as ours and sold it at 
prices we couldn’t match. 
Worse, they were selling pulp 
F.A.8. New York at the price 
we were quoting F'.O.B. steamer. 

““T spent weeks and months 
travelling up and down the 
eastern States with a grip full 
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of samples, hounding the news- 
print, cardboard, tissue, and 
roofing-paper mills for orders. 
It was a buyer’s market. They 
asked you to name your lowest 
price, offered you five dollars 
a ton less, compromised at 
three, and considered they’d 
performed an act of charity. 
Then, when your pulp arrived 
at destination, they went over 
it with a fine-tooth comb. There 
were claims for broken bales, 
though we used three good 
wires to the bale; there were 
claims for dirty outer laps, 
though the pulp left here as 
clean as a dog’s tongue, and 
we'd always insisted on spotless 
railway cars and inspected the 
ship’s hold at Tidewater before 
a bale was put aboard; and if 
they found fungus on a single 
bale they claimed for poor 
quality in half the shipment, just 
to be on the safe side. But the 
way they nicked us worst was 
on the air-dry content. When 
the bales left our presses they 
averaged fifty per cent air-dry 
—which is, of course, roughly 
half water. We made mill tests 
continually on both shifts, 
selecting the samples from every 
part of the run. Our labora- 
tory isn’t anything to write 
home about, but it’s got the 
best equipment available, and 
M‘Pherson’s a good man. I’ve 
always been ready to stake 
my life on the honesty and 
accuracy of our tests, both for 
freeness and air-dry content. 
But the buyers usually inserted 
a joker in the contract which 
enabled them to pay on the 
basis of an impartial test by 
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‘a qualified chemist not con- 
nected with either party to the 
contract.’ That meant by a 
chemist in New York or farther 
away, totally unknown to us, 
usually a fella with a beautiful 
letter-head and a weakness for 
picking samples from the wettest 
bales. Our hydraulic presses 
gave us tests as high as fifty-one 
per cent and never lower than 
forty-nine per cent, but the 
‘impartial’ chemists got tests 
all the way down to forty 
per cent air-dry. Ali Baba 
Morrison and the forty impartial 
chemists! The real trouble 
was that the decent American 
firms were tied up by long-term 
contracts, and we had to do 
business with queer people, and 
like it. 

““ Ah, the shifty-eyed gentle- 
men who gave me a clammy 
hand to shake, smiled at me 
across an acre of polished 
oak and swindled me to my 
face! I tell you I went back 
to my hotel sometimes mad 
enough to eat peavy-hooks, 
ready to start on a one-man 
pogrom at the drop of a hat. 
And it wasn’t the swindle that 
got me, or the memory of the 
sweat and staff-work we’d put 
into those bales of pulp; it was 
the thought that we were giving 
away square miles of God’s own 
forest. That’s what it amounted 
to. We were barely clearing the 
cost of manufacture and ship- 
ment—giving the wood away. 
Well, that was the state of our 
market, and we had to play the 
cards we drew. So we tightened 
the belt. I wouldn’t touch the 
wages—we'd started at rock 
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pottom, and that was mighty 
low. I’d found jobs for quite 
a number of my old sweats, 
and it burned me to think that 
many of ’em had been better 
off in the army on a dollar-ten 
a day with uniform and rations. 
We cut down on replacements 
of every sort. We patched and 
made shift in a hundred ways, 
till the hardware salesmen were 
calling us a hay-wire outfit 
and their offices were marking 
us ‘ Doubtful ’ on Dun’s inquiry 
slips. 

“Victory Forest Products ! 
I’d stuck that magnificent label 
on my new venture out of sheer 
sinful pride, back in 1922, when 
the memory of the old corps 
was still hot in my mind. 
Within two years I was pre- 
pared to call it Salvaged Forest 
Products or Amalgamated Junk 
Incorporated. But I wasn’t 
licked. If I’d reached bottom 
on logging and manufacturing 
costs there was still something 
to be done about the cost of 
transportation. Lumber ship- 
ments didn’t worry me par- 
ticularly. Lumber was a by- 
product after all. Pulp was 
our big medicine. We had to 
ship to Tidewater over a five- 
mile spur of the C. & R., who 
charged us a dollar a ton. That 
wasn’t so bad for lumber, but 
when I thought of the water in 
that baled pulp I squirmed. 
We couldn’t get it much dryer, 
either, even with the most 
powerful hydraulic press on the 
market — which we couldn’t 
afford. So we went after the 
railroad for a reduction of rate, 
and they turned us down cold. 
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Figured they had the only line 
in this neck of the woods, and 
we could take it and like it. 
Ten years before they might 
have got away with it, but not 
after the Big Show. 

‘“‘T went and saw Nick Bellory, 
who was back at his old job as 
Division Superintendent of the 
C. & BR. I said, ‘ Nick, you were 
transport officer of the 67th 
overseas and must have learned 
some sense. You’ve seen a 
whole corps on the move, using 
nothing but lorries, on roads 
where a lumberjack ’d blush to 
drive an ox team. So’ve I. 
You go and tell those steam- 
tram rajahs of yours that they’ll 
take my pulp to Tidewater for 
fifty cents a ton or I'll ship my 
whole products, pulp and lum- 
ber, by motor truck. I’ve a 
mind to do it, anyway. The 
road’s not so bad, and the day 
of short hauls by railway is 
past.’ Bellory grinned and said, 
‘What’ll you do, Rory, when 
there’s three or four feet of 
snow on your road? You 
mustn’t let your Highland blood 
get the best of you.’ And he 
added, ‘ It didn’t snow much in 
France.’ I told him, ‘ I’ll make 
a snow-plough, same as the 
railroad’s, and shove it through 
to the wharf at Tidewater with 
a tractor.’ And I added,‘ There — 
won’t be anybody chucking 
whizz-bangs at me, either.’ Just 
bluff, pure bluff, though nowa- 
days when we’re doing half our 
logging with tractors and motor 
trucks Bellory thinks I must 
have had second sight. Well, 
after a long argument I got 
him worried, and he passed the 
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buck to his head office, who 
came down to sixty cents. Two 
years later I went to Bellory 
again, told him the highway 
people were making a land fit 
for bicycles to live in, and he 
dropped his rate to thirty cents 
without a murmur. 

‘* T looked into ocean freights. 
The mill had always shipped 
pulp by steamer, and since 
we'd put our sales on a O.LF. 
basis we were paying four 
dollars a ton to New York. I 
tried to get it down to three, 
shopping around amongst the 
tramp owners, but there was 
nothing doing. It seemed to 
be a closed shop. Then I 
noticed several three-masted 
schooners laid up in the back 
channel at Tidewater. I hunted 
up the owner-skippers, who told 
me they couldn’t get freights 
any more, that wind-jamming 
had been a dead Injun since 
the war. I offered ’em two 
dollars a ton to freight baled 
pulp to ports north of Hatteras, 
and they took it at two-fifty. 
Later, to keep ’em happy, I 
raised it to three. Groundwood 
pulp isn’t a thing you have to 
rush to market, and that little 
fleet of tern schooners does the 
trick very nicely.” 

Morrison paused, swept aside 
the papers on his desk, and 
leaned his elbows on the cleared 
space. ‘* Murt,’ he said earn- 
estly, ‘‘ you’re wondering why 
I’m dishing up a lot of ancient 
history that you know as well as 
I do. Why? Because we’ve 
worked too hard, schemed and 
cajoled and threatened and 
sweated too much, building 
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Victory on sound business prin- 
ciples, to chuck it away now 
for a grab at the northern 
lights. We're getting along all 
right. Making money. Busi- 
ness is booming all over the 
continent—booming like a big 
bass drum, which is just a lot 
of air between two thin skins, 
Things have got twisted. The 
stock market used to reflect 
the health of business, but 
nowadays business is reflecting 
the state of the stock market. 
Manufacturers are keeping one 
eye on Wall Street and the 
other on St James’s Street, read- 
ing ticker tapes when they 
should be studying their own 
cost sheets and inventories. 
Nobody’s giving a thought to 
Queer Street. And you, Murt, 
want me to launch into an 
expensive side-show just when 
my Highland ca’ canny is 
whispering, ‘ Rory, pull in your 
horns!’’’ He sat back in his 
chair and regarded his general 
manager moodily. 

“Tf you don’t mind my 
sayin’ so,’’ Murtrie said in the 
half-humorous, half-defiant tone 
of a subordinate who is sure 
of his ground, ‘‘ you’ve changed 
for the worse since the war, 
Colonel Morrison.” 

“ Of course I have,” acknow- 
ledged Morrison with a grin. 
“T’ve put on weight and lost 
my luck at poker. What the 
devil d’you mean—worse ? And 
don’t call me Colonel ! ” 

“ Well,”? Murtrie sighed, ‘ in 
those days you’d bet your life 
on a new idea. You said that 
modern warfare was just a 
malignant form of _ claim- 
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jumpin’, an’ the way to get 
the eternal jump on Fritz was 
to think up a new kind of jump 
every time. You'd go to brigade 
conferences an’ talk back to the 
brigadier an’ say, ‘It’s old 
stuff !’—as if that alone made 
the whole thing poisonous. 
You’d wangle a free hand, 
figure out a new slant on the 
battalion scheme, and then go 
for the objective like a bull 
moose at matin’ time.” 

“That’s a malicious mis- 
statement of facts,’’ snorted 
Morrison. ‘ I was always very 
subtle with brigadiers. And a 
bull moose at mating time is 
just a fighting fool. Fact is, I 
used to look the thing over 
mighty carefully beforehand. 
Then I’d take the ideas of the 
brigade staff, who saw a wood 
only as a little blob on the map, 
and the notions of you young 
bucks, who couldn’t see it for 
trees—I used to hear more wild 
schemes from brash young com- 
pany commanders like you than 
I could shake a stick at—and 
I’d boil ’em down to something 
that’d work. When I got it 
down to that, you fellas thought 
it was a stroke of genius. 
Napoleon—a greatly overrated 
man—used to fool people the 
same way.” 

“Call it what you like,” 
Murtrie said. ‘ The fact remains 
you were a hound for fresh 
ideas an’ one of the most 
successful battalion C©.O.’s in 
the Corps. And look at Victory ! 
You jumped in an’ bought this 
business at a time when all the 
wise guys were cryin’ blue ruin. 
Where was your ca’ canny then ? 
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Somethin’s happened to you 
this last few years. It’s not 
like Fightin’ Rory Morrison to 
crawl into a hole when every- 
body else is up an’ doin’.’’ 

“Boxes and fruit crates,” 
Morrison returned stubbornly, 
“mean a lot of _ special 
machinery and equipment if 
we go in for ’em on a worth- 
while scale, at a time -when 
prices are up in the little fleecy 
clouds. An investment of 
$50,000 at least. Allowing for 
contingencies, probably closer 
to $75,000. That means a bank 
loan—putting my name on those 
dinky little forms headed, 
‘ Loans Under Section 88 of the 
Bank Act,’ where you sign over 
your whole business for security, 
listing everything from the mills 
themselves to the last barrel of 
pork in the lumber camps. 
That’s old stuff, too. I used to 
see that little pair of 8’s dancing 
a jig in my dreams. Banks 
are very useful institutions, 
and they have to look out 
for themselves when the sky 
falls. That’s how the former 
owner lost these mills.” 

The general manager pursed 
his lips. ‘ Look here,’ he 
burst out, ‘‘ Brosseau’s comin’ 
down next week. He represents 
a Quebec machinery firm. 
Knows the fruit-crate business . 
inside out an’ puts up a pretty 
good argument. Why don’t 
you give Brosseau a hearing ? 
You can kick him out then, if 
you like.” 

‘‘ Fair enough,” said Fightin’ 
Rory Morrison. “Now [I’m 
going home with my fish.” 

For a week Murtrie worked 
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on the president of Victory 
Forest Products with the zeal 
of a missionary and the urgency 
of a life insurance agent. He 
evinced a neighbourly interest 
in the budding apple crop of 
the Poutrincourt Valley, and 
drew disparaging comparisons 
between the cash receipts of 
Ontario and British Columbia 
farmers, who packed most of 
their fruit in boxes, and those 
of Nova Scotia orchardists, who 
clung more or less stoutly to 
barrels. Particularly he ob- 
served that Jamaican oranges 
were pushing the long-estab- 
lished California and Florida 
product out of the Canadian 
market, and that Canadian 
grocers were selling onions and 
celery from Bermuda, tomatoes 
and grape-fruit from the Baha- 
mas, in large quantities during 
the winter season. These things 
had to have crates of some sort, 
and the crates were not made 
in the West Indies. There was, 
he suggested delicately, a thing 
called quid pro quo. 

And then Brosseau arrived, 
a tall dark young man with 
flashing black eyes and what the 
correspondence schools call a 
Sales Personality. He talked 
with the tongues of men and of 
angels, in a slight and fasci- 
nating French accent. He had 
facts and figures. He had an 
eye for local colour. He had a 
sense of humour. He had 
everything. Against allinstinct, 
Morrison weakened. This com- 
petent argument, coming on 
top of Murtrie’s careful propa- 
ganda, dissolved his cautious 
objections one by one. There 
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was plenty of white pine and 
spruce in the Victory timber 
limits—the very stuff for crates 
and boxes. The mills were 
using @ fraction of the available 
power in the river. Saw-mill 
labour was plentiful and in- 
telligent. A short haul to Tide- 
water, then cheap ocean freight 
to market. Empire Trade— 
magic words! Financing? 
Murtrie had seen to that. “TI 
asked Drew of the Tidewater 
Bank to consult his head office 
and find out how much they’re 
prepared to advance Victory 
for a factory extension. They 
said, ‘Anything up to one 
hundred thousand.’ No diffi- 
culty there, Colonel.” 

Morrison turned to _ the 
machinery salesman. ‘“ Your 
company wouldn’t consider long 
terms ? ”’ 

There was a shrug. ‘ We 
have to finance with the banks, 
too, Colonel,” he said regret- 
fully, pronouncing both l’s. “ If 
your own bank is willing to put 


up the money, what’s the 
difference ? ”’ 
What indeed? Victory— 


another magic word—had paid 
off big debts in the struggling 
past. The profit on this lucra- 
tive side-line would pay off the 
loan in ten years at the outside. 
In five, with luck. Morrison 
turned his old swivel - chair, 
sucking onacold pipe. Through 
the window, beyond the foaming 
tail-race of the pulp-mill, he 
could see the steam curling 
out of the ventilators of the 
grinder room, and in his mind’s 
eye he saw the grinders them- 
selves, the great revolving 
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stones, the iron pockets 
crammed with barked wood, 
the hot pulp pouring over the 
baffle-boards underneath. It 
looked exactly like porridge, 
and it smelled like the forest 
itself, filling the big moist room 
with the clean tang of spruce 
and fir. The saw-mill was 
hidden from his sight by the 
great timbers of the penstock, 
but in the mind’s eye he saw 
that too. The dripping logs 
on the haul-up, the inexorable 
saw-carriages, the clean boards 
coming along the rollers. He 
loved it. It was part of Rory 
Morrison’s soul, the biggest part, 
the only part that mattered. 
He had built it up from a 
financial ruin, found it dead, 
and brought it slowly and 
painfully back to roaring life, 
putting men to work, keeping 
them at work. Lumberjacks, 
river - drivers, truck - drivers, 
sawyers, barkers, grinder men, 
wet-machine men, press men, 
tally men, balers, loaders, clerks, 
time - keepers, book - keepers, 
stenographers, timber cruisers 
—yes, and Murtrie himself, who 
wanted to risk it all on a new 
venture. But orange crates 
and tomato boxes meant men 
at work too. Orange crates, 
exotic thought ! Empire Trade! 

Across the desk Murtrie and 
Brosseau watched him with 
the eager eyes of dogs begging 
for a run. The rumble of the 
mills, the shrill whine of saws, 
were loud in the silent room, 
and there was a minor sound, 
a slow and timid knocking on 
the door. They ignored it for 
a time, but the knocking per- 
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sisted, and finally Murtrie cried, 
“Come in, man, come in!” 
expecting to see Oatherwood, 
the chief book-keeper. 

The door opened a cautious 
threeinches. Murtrie, who could 
not see, cried his impatience 
again. ‘Colonel Morrison is 
very busy. Who is it?” 

*¢ It’s probably Opportunity,” 
suggested Morrison whimsically. 

Through the narrow opening 
a high husky voice said, “‘ Ket’s 
me, Micky.” 

The president of Victory 
Forest Products came out of 
his reverie. ‘ All right, Micky. 
Come in,” he said, and turned 
in apology to Brosseau. ‘ An 
Indian who was overseas with 
me. D’you mind? The office 
staff have instructions to let 
him come in whenever he likes.’’ 
Micky Bras D’Or sidled through 
the doorway, noiseless in well- 
worn moccasins. There was a 
sack on his back, and he pushed 
up a hand and dragged off his 
tattered hat with difficulty. 

“Brought you some whitt- 
lin’,”’ hegrinned. His gold tooth 
glistened. 

‘6 We’re kind of busy,” Morri- 
son said, “‘ but let’s have it. 
What’s in the bag ? ”’ 

Micky slipped the sack from 
his shoulder and gave it a quick 
swing, catching the bottom 
corners in his hands, and a 
cascade of wooden objects 
rattled upon the office floor. 
They were boot-trees. Murtrie, 
angered at the interruption, 
glared at the intruder in a 
manner which in army days 
would have shrivelled him up. 
Brosseau rolled his fine eyes 
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towards the ceiling and went 
over a long list of saints. He 
was appalled at this business 
executive who worked in a 
zoological museum, doddered 
over a chance to make a fortune 
by machinery, and apparently 
hired Indians to carve back- 
loads of boot-trees. Morrison 
stared at the littered floor. 
There were exactly fifteen boot- 
trees. They were beautifully 
carved from maple wood, care- 
fully sand-papered and _ var- 
nished, and all exactly alike. 
The latter feature arrested 
Morrison’s attention. Suddenly 
it dawned on him. They were 
all for the left boot. He 
said, ‘‘ Where are the others, 
Micky ? ”’ 

The Indian grinned again. 
** Oh, I got nine-ten more ’ome. 
My woman, she’s puttin’ var- 
nish on ’em now, I guess. An’ 
I got some more started. My 
boy Lazarus, ’e’s gone for more 
maple.”’ 

Morrison’s eyes widened. 
“¢ Are they—humph !—are they 
all like this, Micky ? ” 

Micky stirred the boot-trees 
lovingly with his foot. ‘Sir, 
you betcha life. I been mighty 
careful ’bout that. Yeh, all 
same. I come to get some 
money for those ’ere, then I’m 
goin’ ’ome an’ git to work 
ag’in. Gosh, tha’s nice work, 
by Judas!” 

The president of Victory bent 
down behind his desk and 
knocked the cold ashes from 
his pipe into a brown earthen- 
ware cuspidor. He was a long 
time about it. When he 
straightened in his chair there 
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was no sign of mirth in his 


face, but his clean - shaven 
features had taken on the tinge 
of a fine sunset. 

“Very good, Micky. Let's 
see, that’s seven and a half 
pairs at five dollars the pair.” 
He scrawled something on a 
sheet of notepaper and passed 
it to the carver of boot-trees. 
“Give that to Mister Cather- 
wood on your way out, Micky, 
and he’ll fix you up.” 

Micky’s tooth shone prosper- 
ously for a moment, and then 
he was gone. The door closed 
softly upon a silent room. 

“What in the name of 
the piper that played before 





Moses ”” Murtrie began ex- 
plosively. 
“Skip it,’’ Morrison said. 


He lay back in his chair and 
shouted with laughter, while 
Brosseau and Murtrie stared. 
‘You see,” he explained in a 
quaking voice, ‘‘ Micky wanted 
a bit of work. He suggested 
axe-handles, but I knew 
Talbot ’d have a fit over that, 
so I told him to make a pair 
or two of trees, size nine, for 
my military boots. I forget 
what I said, exactly, but ap- 
parently Micky thinks I’m a 
centipede. Also, I sent up a 
pair of shoe-trees for a model. 
I suppose he measured ’em 
carefully and found ’em exactly 
alike in all proportions, so he 
took one—it happened to be 
the left—and kept his eye on 
that. Right and left boots 
mean nothing to Micky; he’s 
never worn anything in his life 
but moccasins, lumbermen’s 
rubbers, and army _ gravel- 
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erushers—and who ever recog- 
nised rights and lefts in them ¢ ”’ 

“ He’s gone away to make 
some more lefts,’ pointed out 
the efficient Murtrie. ‘‘ Hadn’t 
you better 4 

The president leaped to the 
door and saw Donnelly, the 
timber cruiser, poring over maps 
in the outer office. ‘ Tim,” 
he said crisply, “jump in your 
flivver and run up to the Indian 
shacks. Get hold of Micky Bras 
D’Or and find out what he’s 
up to. I told him to make me 
some boot-trees.”’ 

Donnelly reached for his hat 
and vanished. He was a com- 
petent man and he knew a 
great deal about Indians. 

Within the sanctum the 
stuffed animals regarded with 
glassy eyes three men, one 
of them chuckling, the others 
showing signs of irritation. 

“Suppose we get down to 
business,”? suggested Brosseau. 
He had lost some of his spark- 
ling good-humour, and his accent 
came into the open. 

Murtrie hinted, “ You were 
about to say 7” 

“T was about to admit that 
you and Brosseau have con- 
vinceed me on nearly every 
point. Brosseau’s demonstrated 
that the proposed plant is worth 
his company’s price and that 
it would fit very neatly into 
our manufacturing economy. 
You’ve produced some very 
convincing figures on operation, 
proving that we’ll clean up a 
very nice profit at the present 
price. It depends on volume 
of sales, though. That’s not 
quite so clear. We'd better 
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forget about the home market. 
We’re a long expensive rail 
haul from the factories in central 
Canada and from the Ontario 
and B.C. orchards, and they’ve 
got woodenware factories at 
their doors. The Bluenose 
farmers use barrels and like 
’em. They may come around 
to crates some day, but we 
can’t build a factory today on 
what may happen in the distant 
future. Tariff shuts out possi- 
bilities in the U.S.A. Pulp, 
remember, is a raw material. 
Boxes are a finished product. 
Very well. That leaves us the 
Empire market. Australia? 
New Zealand? Probably make 
their own. Pacific business, 
anyway. In the forest products 
line I hold it a sound principle 
to stick to your own pond. 
That means Atlantic and 
possibly Mediterranean ports. 
You overlooked Palestine in 
your careful figures, Murtrie. 
They ship a lot of oranges and 
must use crates. Empire Trade! 
In the final analysis the West 
Indies look like the best bet. 
There’s the new trade agree- 
ment, a line of Canadian Govern- 
ment steamers, and Canadian 
branch banks in all the islands. 
And the trade balance, so far, 
is in favour of the West Indies.” 

‘“‘The West Indies,’? Murtrie 
put in quickly, ‘‘ are giving a 
preference to Canadian goods. 
Their annual consumption of 
fruit crates is - 

“Fine! But there’s an im- 
portant side of the business 
you’ve both ignored. That's 
competition. I didn’t expect 
Brosseau to mention it; he’s a 
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machinery salesman, not a wet- 
nurse for impulsive manufac- 
turers. And you, Murt, don’t 
give a hoot for competition. 
Yow’re a ruthless fella in peace 
and war, and you don’t give a 
darn who knows it. I can see 
your mouth getting all puckered 
up to quote some hog-Latin 
meaning ‘Competition is the 
life of trade,’ or ‘Every man 
for himself.’ Or maybe it’s 
just ‘Quid pro quo’ again. 
I’m sorry I can’t remember the 
Latin for ‘Keep your head 
down, pal, an’ you’ll be able to 
call stretcher-bearers for the 
other guy ’—but it was horse- 
sense in the trenches and it’s 
still horse-sense in these days 
of frenzied finance. And there’s 
a snappy little proverb that 
says ‘Too many cooks spoil 
the chowder,’ and it’s more 
truth than poetry. That’s 
where I come in. I’ve been 
getting some dope on the present 
exports of barrel and box shooks, 
and I can tell you that Canadian 
material has been going to the 
West Indies for some time— 
and to Palestine. What’s more, 
it’s good stuff. So we'll be 
bucking against people who’ve 
established their plants and 
built up sales connections. Our 
wood, power, and labour are 
no cheaper than theirs, and 
we'll pay the same freight. As 
I see it, that makes us just 
another cook.” 

“‘ There’s competition in pulp 
and lumber too,’’ Murtrie said 
doggedly. ‘* That’s never scared 
you before.” 

“Sure. But we can sell pulp 
and lumber almost anywhere. 


_ Specialty, 
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The consumption’s world-wide, 
That’s a mighty big market, 
and it can take care of a lot of 
competition. You’re proposing 
to jump head-first into a 
@ mighty narrow 
market in comparison, which 
might mean a price war and 
confusion allround. Ultimately 
it'd mean loss to everybody, 
including the growers, who 
wouldn’t thank us for butting 
in. That’s not my notion of 
Empire Trade, Murt; it’s just 
playing dog-eat-dog up a side 
alley, and a bankrupt industry 
is no good to the Empire or 
anybody else. I’d rather work 
up a little English business in 
hemlock and white pine lumber, 
not to mention hardwood plank ; 
but that isn’t romantic enough 
for you. You want the dawn 
comin’ up like thunder outa 
China ’crost the bay.”’ 

‘‘ Are you still open to con- 


viction ?’’ demanded Maurtrie 
desperately. 
“Tam. Shoot!” 


Murtrie strove for conviction 
with all the fervour of a young 
prosecutor on his first case. 
He strove at some length, and 
as he paused for breath there 
was another knock at the door, 
and Donnelly’s head appeared. 

‘“* Busy, sir? ” 

“Qome in,” Morrison said. 
A small procession marched 
in, composed of the lean Don- 
nelly and two Indian boys, each 
burdened with a sack. There 
was an ominous and familiar 
clatter as they deposited their 
loads on the office floor. Morri- 
son leaned back in his chair and 
gazed at the ceiling. ‘ Tell me 
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the worst,” he said calmly. 
“The whole worst and nothing 
put the worst.” 

Donnelly mopped his brow, 
signing for the MicMacs to 
leave. “ Well, sir, I went up 
to Micky’s place. He wasn’t 
there. They told me he was 
in the woods huntin’ for clear 
maple.” 

“ Ah! Go on.” 

“T couldn’t find anybody in 
the shack or in the lean-to 
where they usually make their 
paskets an’ stuff. There was a 
sorta shed at the back o’ the 
clearin’ I’d never seen before, 
so I went out there an’ found it 
full of Injuns.” 

“ Making boot-trees ? ”’ 

“By the dozen. Seven or 
eight men, five young fellas, 
and mebbe a dozen squaws, 
whittlin’ away with crooked 
knives, knee-deep in shavin’s 
an’ silent as the grave. It 
looked like a kinda religious 
ceremony. I spotted Micky’s 
grandmother by the door. She’s 
boss of the show.”’ 

6“ Well 3 ”? 

“T sat in the doorway an’ 
talked about the weather, an’ 
young Joey’s arm that he broke 
fallin’ off a motor-cycle, an’ 
asked after her daughter Bella 
that married one o’ the Beaver 
River Injuns. Then I picked 
up one o’ the boot-trees an’ 
asked her what it was. After 
a time I had the story. It 
seems you told Micky that the 
army needed boot-trees, an’ 
none 0’ the white people could 
make ’em. He told the old 
lady. She asked him how many 
men were in the British Army, 
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an’ Micky, rememberin’ France, 
said they were as the leaves 0’ 
the forest. So the old girl told 
Micky to put up a new whittlin’- 
shed in the field, where the 
whole dog-gone family could 
work off the model you gave 
’em. The kids who weren’t 
smart enough with a crooked 
knife were sent off to rammage 
the woods for suitable maple, 
Micky showin’ ’em the sorta 
stuff he wanted. The old girl 
said, ‘ They want these things, 
millions !—hundreds ! ’—pleased 
as Punch—‘ an’ on’y the Meeg- 
a-Mahg people can make ’em.’ ”’ 

‘Did you tell her she was 
biting off a pretty big chew ? ”’ 

‘‘T’m comin’ to that, sir. I 
says, ‘ Looks like you’ve gone 
into Big Business, Aunty. What 
d’ye call it?’ She strung off a 
long MicMac word, Kum-oo-je- 
ka-tei, an’ all the Injuns looked 
up an’ nodded, very solemn, an’ 
whittled away faster’n ever.’ 

“ Humph! What does it 
mean, this Kumoojy business ? ”’ 

Donnelly had some trouble 
with his throat. ‘It means,”’ 
he explained in a strained voice, 
‘‘ He-has-wooden-legs.”? There 
was a profound silence in the 
office. The ghost of a smile 
flickered about Fightin’ Rory’s 
lips, and vanished. 

“What did you do, 
Donnelly ? ” 

‘¢ Well, sir, I dunno if I was 
right or wrong, but I decided 
to wind up the business right 
then an’ there. Told her the 
world was full o’ fightin’ talk, 
an’ it looked like the boys had 
better keep their feet in their 
boots for a while. No room for 
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Kum-oo-je-ka-tei. The old 
lady’s jaw dropped six inches 
at that. She’s got no teeth an’ 
her face opens an’ shuts like a 
jack-knife. She looked around 
the family factory an’ said, 
‘ What we goin’ do with ’em ?’ 
I said I’d take along what 
they’d got there, an’ Colonel 
Morrison’d pay ’em for their 
work. Then—Talbot’ll shoot 
me for this—I gave her an 
order for five hundred axe- 
handles at two bits apiece.’’ 
The president of Victory 
Forest Products removed his 


eyes from the ceiling. ‘‘ Don- 
nelly,” he said, “‘you’re a 
genius. How many boot-trees 


have you got there ? ”’ 

The timber cruiser spread 
them out with his foot and 
counted, mumbling. ‘“ There’s 
—uh—six finished, nine in the 
rough, an’ eleven just about 
blocked out. They have to 
start with quite a big hunk o’ 
wood, as you see. They’ve 
toted enough maple logs into 
Micky’s yard to keep his stove 
goin’ a whole winter, besides 
which they’re dryin’ blocks of 
wood in every oven in the 
settlement. I didn’t take that 
into consideration. The old 
lady muttered somethin’ about 
it, but I said she’d have to 
write that off to Profit an’ Loss 
Account.” 

Brosseau shuffled his cata- 
logues and machinery photo- 
graphs impatiently, but he was 
ignored. 

“Donnelly,”’ said the presi- 
dent of Victory, ‘‘ with six men 
like you in my outfit I could 
lick the world.’’ 
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‘Thank you, sir.” 

“Take a week off, Donnelly, 
and have a good time.” 

“Much obliged, Colonel.” 

“Your salary goes up ten per 


cent at New Year. And don’t 
call me Colonel ! ”’ 
“Very good, C——. Thank 
you, sir.”’ 


Fightin’ Rory turned to a 
glum _ second - in - command. 
“When you go out, Murt, tell 
Catherwood to pay Micky Bras 
D’Or—let’s see, thirteen pairs 
at five dollars the pair—sixty- 
five dollars, and charge it to 
my personal account.” 

“ What !”’ Murtrie was 
pained. ‘‘ Why, those things 
aren’t even finished ! ” 

“Oh yes, they are,’”’ smiled 
Colonel Morrison. ‘ They’re 
finished, Murt. So is Kum-oo- 
je-ka-tei, Unlimited. So is your 
box and fruit-crate business. 
All for the sum of one hundred 
and two dollars and fifty cents. 
It’s dirt cheap.” 

Murtrie gaped. Brosseau 
said, through his nose, ‘ But I 
don’t understand, Colonel Morri- 
son. These what-you-call-’ems, 
these embauchoirs, what are they 
to do with the fruit-crate busi- 
ness, eh ? ” 

Morrison rummaged in 4a 
drawer, pulled out a box of 
cigars, and passed them across 
the desk. ‘‘ Everything,” he 
said. ‘Those MicMacs were 
making perfectly good left- 
footed boot-trees. Their raw 
material was free, their over- 
head was low, their manufactur- 
ing cost was less, and their 
transportation problems didn’t 
exist. The market price was 
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five dollars a pair—a profit, I 
should say, of something like 
four dollars and ninety - nine 
cents. Nothing wrong with 
that, eh ? But here’s the little 
joker that trumped all the other 
cards. They thought their 
market was the British Army, 
home and colonial, horse, foot, 
and artillery. As a matter of 
fact it was me—and I’ve ex- 
actly two left boots. To the 
extent of my requirements I 
was a first-class customer, A 1 
at Dun’s—‘ pays promptly, pays 
cash, makes no unjust com- 
plaints.’ The trouble lay with 
Micky and his blooming mass 
production.”’ 

Brosseau took it like a sports- 
man. ‘“ Eh bien, Colonel,’ he 
sighed, slipping his papers into 
a leather case. ‘It has been a 
vairy vairy interesting after- 
noon. Yes. Indians, military 
feet, and orange crates to Pales- 
teen. Well, well, well! B’jour, 
gentlemen, b’jour.”’ 

As the door closed behind him 
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Murtrie’s acid humour found 
words. “This ought to go 
down to posterity. I suggest 
you hang a photograph of Micky 
Bras D’Or in this chamber of 
horrors, entitled The Last Left 
of the Red Men, or The Var- 
nishin’ Aborigine.” 

“T’ve a better idea,’’ said 
Fightin’ Rory calmly. “T’'ll 
have Bolton make a _ glass- 
fronted case to hang on the 
wall. Over there between the 
deer head and the stuffed lynx. 
Inside will be the entire output 
of Kum-oo-je-ka-tei, Unlimited, 
arranged in neat rows, where I 
can see it every day of my life. 
I don’t like my skeletons in 
closets. And Murt, whenever 
you’re afflicted with some new 
get -rich- quick manufacturing 
scheme I want you to come and 
stand before it in silent con- 
templation. Think of it! 
Forty-one, size nine, left-footed 
boot-trees. The world’s finest 
example of mass production in a 
circumscribed market ! ” 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hic et ubique. 


I. THE APES OF GIBRALTAR. 


BY A. G. BEE 


OLD Custom, old beliefs, and 
ancient tradition— these are 
cherished in the Navy. There 
is no place for Highbrows at 
sea. One murmur of criticism, 
one sneer of the lip, one lift 
of the eyebrow against faith, 
and great shall be their fall! 
Humpty-Dumpty, the Prince 
of the Supercilious, the So- 
phisticated, the Superficial, the 
Modern, shall be cast from his 
perch and scattered upon the 
ground. The translucent pieces 
of his thin skin shall be strewn 
over the earth and his yellow 
contents plastered on the stones, 
the gas therefrom impregnating 
the air with a strange savour 
even as the pregnant egg breath- 
ing farewell to the Spirit of 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen as it 
ascends heavenwards from the 
breakfast-table. 

Let the King’s Soldiers with 
knotted brows and_ tender 
fingers gather anxiously his 
parts. They cannot fit them 
together. The King’s Sailors 
will never try. His Royal 
Highness will never sneer any 
more, nor look down upon his 
fellows. It is all up with 
Humpty-Dumpty. 

There is no needle so sharp 
as a Naval Mess to prick the 
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bladder of conceit, whether it 
be forward or aft. 

Many a volume, caustic and 
clever, hailed as a prophecy, a 
picture of true life, a World’s 
treasure, has been thrown 
angrily from the Wardroom 
Library and dedicated to a 
useful purpose. 

The Rock of Gibraltar cannot 
front the angry sea so bravely 
as the ‘ Farriers,’ the ‘ Tizzy- 
Snatchers,’ the ‘Spun - Yarn 
Majors,’ the Three-Badge Able 
Seamen, the Salt-Horses of the 
Sea, long of service and of 
tooth, will face with strong arms 
and angry eyes the nidderings 
of Change. 

Ships may alter from day 
to day, growing gargantuan and 
ugly, so that they look like 
ships no longer. Guns, which 
used to battle gallantly muzzle 
to muzzle, can slay their enemies 
twenty miles away. The simple 
round - shot may have given 
way to the fifteen-inch shell 
conducted tenderly to its place 
of duty by great machines of 
price. You cannot sever your 
foes neatly at the neck with a 
clean cutlass of razor edge. 
You must hit him with a tor- 
pedo costing two thousand five 
hundred pounds. 
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But spill the salt at dinner 
and refrain from making the 
sign of the cross and throwing 
the cruet over your left shoulder ; 
refuse to stop a glass when it is 
ringing; pass the port to the 
right instead of to the left; 
stand up for the King’s Health ; 
mention a woman’s name before 
the health has been drunk ; 
settle the small matters of 
religion, marriage, politics, and 
all such little things solved so 
simply and brushed aside so 
easily in these days; mention 
all these while the wine is yet 
on the table; drink gin after 
the savoury; and then look 
upwards and observe the fork 
in the beam! You had better 
go! 

Read Captain Marryat. Note 
the conversations of those by- 
gone sailors moving so bravely 
through his pages. Take heed 
of their ways, speech, and 
thoughts. Regard their games 
and carousals where the decks 
were so low that there was no 
headroom for a tall man and 
where faces were dimly seen 
through the haze under the 
feeble lamp swinging in a sea- 
way. 

Custom is unchanged in essen- 
tials. We still play ‘ Priest of 
the Parish.’ 

Listen to the Wardroom 
when the cigars, coffee, and 
liqueurs are going round the 
table on a guest night. Go 
back to your book of olden 
days. You will be surprised 
at so trifling a difference. 
Cleaner, gentler, softer in speech 
(but not much), drinking less 
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(but still a good deal), warmed 
in greater comfort, breathing 
purer air in better spaces, yet 
the living are true children of 
the dead. You can recognise 
them in thought and speech as 
the Sons of their Fathers. 

Superstitious at heart, they 
will remember omen or oracle, 
spooks of land or water with 
a twinkle in the eye and a half 
smile upon the lip, but they 
give due heed to the laws of 
ancient gods none the less. 
They will never kill an albatross. 

The Merchant Service is much 
the same. I knew a Master 
Mariner whose hair was 
whitened by the snows of sixty 
winters, and I remember a 
stammering passenger, dazed 
and bewildered, escaping from 
his wrath. The man had re- 
fused to believe in the albatross, 
the Great White Bird, in whom 
the soul of the Master was 
presently to dwell. Believe 
nothing if you please, but re- 
frain from laughter. It will 
do you no good. Keep silence, 
especially when old sailors talk 
together in the evening—and 
by these I mean old sailors, 
nothing less. Any Master whose 
years in a World which has 
turned so drab are more than 
fifty has spent his youth with 
masts and yards in tall ships 
under sail. 

If you value good repute, do 
not call the ‘Idlers’ sailors 
when talking to an old Salt. 
They are ‘ seafaring men,’ and 
that is different. 

Gibraltar Rock is a fortress 
of nobility. It was given to 
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the hands of Men of War after 
they had proved, by blood and 
sweat, a worthy title to its 
grandeur. A High Castle can- 
not be gained without payment 
of a price, nor can it be held 
without careful strength at- 
tending daily upon its dignity. 
Sometimes a man may win his 
Love with roses and soft words. 
He must keep her with a 
battle-axe. 

Lift up your eyes from the 
shelter of your little house at 
Home. Look out to the World 
which is still wide. The Primi- 
tive is yet the King. There is 
the Man with his Love, and, 
behold, he is unarmed and she 
is passing fair. Come, Brothers, 
let us take her away! He is 
but a poor fellow and can do 
us no harm. 

The Warriors rested under 
guard of the high Rock, where 
it rose sheer to the blue sky 
from the flat spit of land which 
leads to the golden castles of 
Spain. They looked to that 
fair country of bright hills, 
polishing their swords as their 
fathers had been wont to 
do after proud galleons were 
brought low. Across the narrow 
strait rose the mountains of 
Morocco. There was much gold, 
they said, in that land, with 
maidens of softness and com- 
fort. In the meantime they 
would rest awhile, mending their 
wounds. 

Men came to do them hurt 
and to take away the good Rock 
which they had won so sorely. 
Sailors came in great ships 
bringing soldiers with sword 
and gun in a mighty host, but 
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after years of death these were 
beaten away and were seen no 
more in that place. 

The Warriors fought stoutly 
with no doubtful hearts. On 
the ledges of the Rock among 


‘the bushes crouched the Apes 


of Gibraltar to whom they 
had given food. No harm 
would come so long as the Apes 
were there. Wise men of learn- 
ing had said this. The Race of 
the Warriors would hold the 
Rock until the last Monkey had 
been slain or had fled. 

Thus the Warriors guarded 
the Apes with care, and their 
children have done likewise 
from Father to Son, giving food 
at a certain place and a certain 
time each day. And the Apes 
have lacked not for food and 
water down to this, the present 
generation. 

There is the Cynic, as always. 
But we would rather kill him 
than the Monkeys, for their 
faces are sweeter than his. 

Why, says he, do we save 
these beasts in the vanity of a 
dead superstition when some- 
times the gardens in the town 
are uprooted and fruits grown 
with labour are wasted? Some- 
times, he says, a lone woman 
has been frightened and even 
attacked by Old Man Monkey 
in his moments of ill-temper 
when his Wives have upset him. 
Why do we keep the beasts ? 

Because we want to—that is 
why! That is the answer. 
Let him take his practical 
utilitarianism (what damnable 
words, oh, My Son!) to another 
place. 


Nowadays, alas! the Apes 
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are few, only seven or eight 
ladies and gentlemen with a 
piccanin or two. They have 
remained at this strength for a 
long time. 

There are wise folks who have 
maintained in anxious debate 
that new blood should be in- 
fused into a failing tribe. The 
thoughtful among Seamen pon- 
der with solemnity upon this 
matter. For the Rock is fair, 
with green gardens in the town 
beneath its shadow, and there 
is peace for its people while, 
in the land beyond, the War 
God is walking and the Angel 
of Death is busy with his 
scythe. The Rock bears great 
guns high upon its shoulders 
whereby no enemy can pass 
unscathed through the narrow 
Strait. 

It is the Watch Tower, the 
Sentry-Box of the Middle Sea, 
which is the great artery bearing 
the life-blood of the Warriors’ 
Sons. It is also the Fort, the 
Castle, giving shelter to ships 
of war, helping with its guns 
high-placed below the clouds to 
chasten a too-proud foe in the 
naughtiness of his intrusion. 
Sometimes the clouds lie low 
upon its forehead, but most 
often the Sun shines. 

Let us not lose the fortress— 
never be driven shamefully from 
the Castle. 

There is a Garrison of brave 
soldiers. Mighty ships are 
within call. Olive - skinned 
people walk in the Alameda 
Gardens among flowers or in 
the long, narrow, crowded street 
which leads from the dockyard 
past soldiers’ quarters, stout 
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old bastions of solid stone 
facing the sea, through ancient 
archways, between shops old 
and new where you can buy 
anything from Eau-de-Cologne 
and fine silks at little cost 
to Eastern treasures from Bir- 
mingham or Japan, winding 
beneath those lofty houses with 
their jalousies and small iron 
balconies so reminiscent of Alex- 
andria, Zanzibar, Tangier, or 
the like, glamorous a little of 
the East, but without the smell 
thereof — threading its way 
among all these to the Gate of 
Spain. The Moorish Castle still 
stands in sturdy ruin on a hill 
overlooking the sea just where 
the gentler slopes cease and the 
Rock rises to a precipice. 

So, among crowds and bustle, 
with gharries and taxi-cabs 
driving recklessly, the people 
walk upon their occasions, 
thanking God that they were 
not born with their brothers 
in the Country beyond the Neu- 
tral Ground on which the Gate 
shuts at Sunset every day. 
Garrison and Ships are proud 
in strength. Every evening 
you may watch the Guard 
marching from the Gate with 
bagpipes, brass band, or fife 
and drum. 

But the Apes still sit among 
the bushes up above. Let us 
not forget the good Monkeys, 
oh, my Brothers! For so said 
the Wise Men. When the last 
Ape has departed, then must 
the British Race go also from 
the Fortress. And the Apes are 
few. 

Captains of Destroyers, look- 
ing scornfully upon the Pedant 

P 
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Law in the windiness of his 
verbosity, tipping up the Scales 
of Justice when necessary or 
expedient, have brought many 
a monkey from the African 
Coast across the way and landed 
him secretly by night. The 
Paymaster affirms that the Idler, 
returning on board from the 
Bristol Hotel, was impounded 
in a cage, but this is untrue. 
It is unlawful to land strange 
monkeys. The fastidious Law, 
with its tender concern for Men, 
is afraid of exposing them to 
fierce disease, but they will die 
soon from bullets or bacilli. 

The strange monkeys rarely 
live for long, and the well- 
meant efforts of the good pirates, 
those lineal descendants of Haw- 
kins and of Drake, have thus 
far been of no avail. 

I will write to my son in 
Africa. He will send me 


II. 
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baboons and gorillas, chim- 
panzees, night-apes, and mon- 
keys of the Morning. All the 
Ships of the Union Castle Line 
shall be filled with monkeys 
instead of passengers, and 


devil a Ship’s Officer will notice 


the difference. I shall land 
them in Spain and march them 
across the Border through the 
Gate according to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement. 

For what matter our brave 
soldiers? What matter ships 
of steel? What matter great 
guns upon the Mountain ? 

The Garrison of Gibraltar, 
guarding the Fortress and keep- 
ing us in the Government 
thereof according to prophecy 
of Ancient Wisdom, consists of 
Seven Apes, coming in simple 
faith for their guerdon of food 
in the young day after the rising 
of the Sun. 


SOBS. 


BY A. G. BEE (‘THE IDLER’). 


THE Non-Executive Officers 
conversed in the Wardroom 
after dinner. The Ship was at 
sea. The Engineer-Commander 
had remarked with a twisted 
smile that an infernal bad 
dinner had been enjoyed by all. 
He wished the Ship would decide 
one way or the other, either to 
stay up or down. She hesitated 
on the roll like an elderly 
coquette approached in a ball- 
room by the curate. The Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant inquired lan- 
guidly where they were bound 


for. He did not know, or had 
forgotten. 

The Captain of Marines blew 
the ash angrily from a quarter 
of a mile of black cigar. 

‘Only from one damned hole 
to another,’’ he said. He was 
a husband of six months’ stand- 
ing and his bride was in 
England. 

Moods were sentimental. The 
Idler wiped a tear slowly from 
his eye. 

‘‘ My son is growing up,” he 
sighed. 
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“Poor little fellow,” said the 
Padre, “‘ with such a Father!” 

“My Wife writes to me regu- 
larly from South Africa by 
air-mail——”’ 

‘More than you deserve! 
Poor Lady! marrying a by- 
product from the gas-works——”’ 

“ Extraordinary how safe and 
quick the air-mail is—only six- 
teen days from the Transvaal to 
Malta all the way by England. 
I'll start flying myselfi——”’ 

“We don’t mind so long as 
you stay up.” 

“In the last letter she told 
me how the little chap was 
coming on: ye 

“His picture shows him to 
be good-looking. You didn’t 
mairy a widow with a family, 
did you ? ” 

“ She found him in the garden 
one day,’’ said the Idler, flicking, 
with absent mind, his cigar ash 
down the Padre’s neck. He 
was standing by the stove 
beside his friend the Paymaster 
—two broad and lofty men. 
There was no warmth for any- 
body. 

“My son and heir,’ he said, 
“was cutting off the after-end 
of a Hottentot god with a pair 
of scissors ‘i 

“ What’s a Hottentot god ? ” 

“A Praying Mantis—a long 
thin thing like an attenuated 
grasshopper. When it’s angry 
or frightened it puts up its 
forward paws to its face in an 
attitude of prayer. It looks 
like the Padre saying grace. 
This one was praying good and 
lively. ‘Look, Mummy,’ says 
His Nibs, ‘can you see its 
bleed?’ Not knowing what 
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to say, she asked him which 
profession he’d like to adorn 
when he grew up. Perhaps, she 
said, he might like to be a 
Doctor. 

‘“¢¢ Not a Doctor,’ he answered. 
‘ They have to work too hard.’ 

““¢ But,’ she said, ‘ you could 
be a Doctor in the Navy.’ 
There is nothing like a Missus 
for pricking the bubble of your 
self-esteem. She added in her 
letter to me, ‘ Sorry, old thing, 
I know you do work really.’ 
A sop to Cerberus, by gum ! 

“¢No!? said he. ‘ Ships get 
torpedoed and sunk. I’m going 
to drive a bus.’ 

“For sound wisdom, gentle- 
men, I commend you to the 
remarks of my small boy. He 
is only five years old. What 
more comfortable words could 
reach the ears of a seafaring 
man from his only begotten 
son? He is a sound lad. 
When his Grandmother fell flat, 
having slipped on a piece of 
orange-peel, he cried bitterly. 
She had knocked over his 
menagerie, and all his beetles 
escaped. My Wife thought he 
was lamenting his Grand- 
mother’s injury. She ought to 
know the males in our family 
better than that.” 

The Paymaster sighed. 

“They tell us the Navy is 
the finest Club in the World,” 
he said. ‘A man can get 
sick of Clubs. You would like 
to be training up that boy of 
yours. And so would we with 
ours—to be able to help them 
along. Here we are, helpless in 
the face of death or disaster to 
any of ’em!”’ 
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‘‘ Perhaps the Mothers man- 
age better than we can. A 
fellow who’s knocked round 
over the World, mixing with all 
sorts of men ashore and afloat, 
familiar with many kinds of 
life, is not always the wisest 
father. His faith and beliefs 
may be too shaken, mixed and 
confused by conflicting currents 
and eddies in the stream of his 
journey. 

“My boy says his prayers 
every night. ‘God bless my 
doggie,’ he says, and I expect 
he finishes up with ‘God help 
father.’ 

“A steady chap working in 
an office and going to Church 
every Sunday—he’s the father 
for a boy to have. His mind 
is clear. He has no doubts. 
He can tell his son what to do 
and what not to do without 
havering——”’ 

“ What's that ? ” 

‘“¢ Scots for one who blathers ! 
But the youngster has clear 
ideas and ideals to start with, 
and can sort ’em out when he 
grows up.” 

“T don’t agree,’ said the 
Padre. ‘“ Travel and rough 
experience widen the outlook 
and enlighten the mind. ye 

“ Provided the mind isn’t 
wool originally. Never mind, 
old man, I’ll put the boy under 
your wing. You can make 
him a Bishop.” 

“Everything comes to an 
end,’’ said the Paymaster, cheer- 
ing up a little. ‘All our 
worries, family and other, will 
soon be over. Then we shall 
have a@ stand-easy in heaven.’’ 

‘For how long, I wonder ? ”’ 
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growled the Idler. ‘ We'll be 
greeted by a heavenly Master. 
at-Arms. ‘Stow yer bags an’ 
’ammicks,’ he will say. Then 
the Angel of the Watch will look 
us up and down. He'll call 
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celestial ullage for not sending 
us to hell. When we sit down 
to tea with our messmates, we, 
being rockies, will get nothing 
but the dregs of the nectar 
and the skin off the ambrosia, 
After ten minutes’ stand-easy 
on the uncomfortablest cloud 
on the mess-deck we’ll be told 
to clean the bright-work. [ 
can hear the pipe. ‘Out Pipes! 
Clean out and stow away spit- 
kids. Hands, Carry on with 
Your Work!’ And, on Sundays, 
instead of one Parson we'll have 
countless millions, spouting all 
together.” 

The Mess was silent, plunged 
in the deepest gloom. 

“‘ 'You’re a bad sort of chap,” 
said the Padre, “irreverent, 
making fun of sacred things.” 

“The Lord won’t mind a 
bit of fun,’ said the Idler, 
“not among seafaring men. 
Considered as bodies, we're 
luckier than the Lower Deck, 
having comfort and privacy, 
especially the latter——”’ 

‘6 Most of ’em don’t want it,” 
said the Paymaster. ‘ They 
like to be in crowds, plenty of 
noise and ‘fug’ and laughter, 
strong yarns and lingo—only 
I wish they’d vary the latter 
sometimes. They only know 
two wicked words.” 

“There are times when 4 
man would give his boots to be 
alone—when things go wrong 
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at home. At the end of a 
commission most of the Ship’s 
Company have been to the 
Surgeon-Commander, not about 
medicine—not necessarily for 
hurts and illnesses; there is 
the Surgeon-Lieutenant for that 
—but about other things. That 
is to say, if he is a good one. 

“Nice for a young Able-Sea- 
man in Alexandria when his 
baby’s dead in Devonport. 
Pleasant for a Stoker P.O. 
just on pension when his 
wife’s bolted and pawned the 
furniture. Jolly for a Chief 
Petty Officer when his young 
son, promising in the Service, 
an athlete and a good hand all 
round, is down with galloping 
consumption in Stonehouse Hos- 
pital. I’ve been approached 
for comfort in all these matters 
since the Ship commissioned. 
Youre not the only one, 
Padre. 

“There is no private place 
in the Ship where they can 
fight grief alone and in silence. 
There is always a giggling 
obscenity somewhere, and they 
must join in the crowd, for 
few men understand another’s 
sorrow. 

“T remember in Leith Hos- 
pital years ago a little nine- 
year-old happy fellow down 
with tubercular disease in his 
tummy. We were great friends, 
for I saw him every day. He 
was a sturdy chap, fresh- 
cheeked, with fair hair. You 
wouldn’t think he could die 
80 soon. But he developed 
tuberculosis elsewhere — tuber- 
cular meningitis—-and he 
couldn’t smile at me any more, 
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except when we drew off the 
fluid from his spine, relieving 
the pressure on his brain, so 
that he was cheery again for 

a very little while. 

." You have never heard a 
meningitic cry in the Middle 
Watch. -I had half a dozen 
once, all youngsters, in the same 
ward. There is no cry like it 
out of hell. 

“ The lad’s father was a Chief 
Stoker married late in life. His 
Wife was a dear woman, very 
like the son. They had no other 
children. 

‘* When he came to the ward 
on the last afternoon I told him 
there was no hope. 

‘“¢ But,’ he said, looking with 
bewildered eyes out of a grey 
face, ‘ the boy don’t look very 
ill.’ 

“* The little chap was smiling. 
We had done a lumbar punc- 
ture that morning and it always 
eased him for a little. The 
mother wasn’t listening and 
wouldn’t believe me anyhow. 

“The child died in the early 
morning when the tide was 
going out—a worn superstition 
and contemptible to the clever. 
It’s true enough. The sons of 
good sailors go out with the 
tide according to their fathers’ 
custom. 

“The Chief Stoker, a square- 
built grizzled man he was, 
stood with his hand upon his 
wife’s head where she grieved 
by the little boy. He was 
dry-eyed and quiet. He 
thanked us kindly for all that 
we had done. His Ship sailed 
for China a few days after 
that, leaving his wife alone. 
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‘‘ Sometimes when I read new 
books, with new philosophies, 
creeds, and teachings, I wonder. 
They solve sO many non- 
existent problems — all about 
people who don’t matter one 


damn to humanity whether 


they are alive or dead. Must I 
examine and unravel the tangled 
threads of psychology whereby 
young Lady Bilgewater is emo- 
tionally distracted by a succes- 
sion of Nancy-Boys? Am I 
interested because she is sexu- 
ally septic? All she wants is a 
wash-down with perchloride of 
mercury — not three hundred 
pages from a sister (or brother) 
Pansy. 

“ Marriage is still sacred to 
all good men—strong fellows 
with level heads—and there 
are plenty of them. Men work 
for Wife and Child. The miner 
fights a grim fight in the depths 
below. The trawler-man battles 
with the sea for his pittance. 
Men labour in factories and 
foundries, sweating before fur- 
naces, building ships to bring 
food for the people. I talk 
tripe in the Wardroom, and 
the Sailor is the Salt of the 
Earth. 

“There are not a dozen 
novelists today who give you a 
good story about clean men and 
women trying to deal straightly 
with one another. They write 
of sexually perplexed females 
finding solution in eternal tri- 
angles, octagons, and I forget 
the word for figures more angular 
than that. We had rougher 
tongues when I was young. We 
called them whores and never 
saw any problem about ’em.” 
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“Who are your favourite 
authors, George ? ”’ 

“Dickens and Thackeray,” 

‘Oh, I daresay ! The Adven- 
tures of Noah by King Solomon, 
Give us something recent.” 

‘“‘ Jerome K. Jerome, Stephen 
Leacock, and P. G. Wodehouse, 
Combined with William Shake. 
speare, these three will do me 
for the longest cruise.” 

The Idler looked gravely at 
the Padre. 

“TI forgot in my list of good 
men and true,’”’ he said, “ the 
City Clerk, the most unfortunate 
devil of us all, scraping with 
his pen all day, going home 
tired to his suburb every night, 
and having a saucepan hove at 
his head for being monotonous. 
All these fellows work to keep 
their little light shining. What 
matter if it’s snuffed out in the 
end? It has done its task 
even as the match lights the 
lantern and the lantern lights 
the World. 

‘6 We will keep the ball rolling 
upwards as Sisyphus rolled his 
blinking stone—though it comes 
back on us just as we near the 
summit, throwing us down to 
the valley. Keep it up, my 
hearties !— 


***'To a steep brae a stubborn back 
Addressin’ daily.’ ”’ 


“You said that, considered 
as bodies, we were better off 
than the sailors . 

“‘ That’s true. But, from the 
point of view of our lady-wives 
and small children, we are a8 
they. It’s a sad state for men 
who love their ladies. Some- 
one’s got to go to sea, and now 
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that the sea glamour which 
sent us into ships has worn off 
we have to put up with it. 
I am an angry man at times. 
At Wreckem’s there was a glint 
in my eye that drove a female 
adventurer scuttling for the 
staircase when she tried to get 
off with me. I have no time 
for it.” 

“ Maybe our wives will tire 
of us, George, when we swallow 
the anchor. I heard a retired 
Admiral’s wife talking the other 
evening, an absent-minded lady. 
She told how her husband was 
the sole survivor of the Love, 
a destroyer sunk years ago in 
collision. 

“¢My husband was saved,’ 
she said, ‘ after many hours of 
struggling in the water.’ She 
sighed and was silent for a 
while, and then she murmured 
—thinking aloud most likely— 
‘My God! What a pity!’” 

“The Admiral was wedded 
to his Ship,’”’ said the Idler. 
“ A damned metallic marriage.” 

“We've a different atmos- 
phere in the Mess pro tem,’’ he 
continued. ‘ We’re all trades- 
men here at the moment—flesh- 
menders, push-pennies, greasers, 
spiritual trumpeters, and gigolos 
dressed as Marines——”’ 

‘La Vie Parisienne,’ wrapped 
into a ball of stony hardness, 
struck him in the eye, but 
he talked on with unruffled 
calm. 

“ According to nomenclature 
of the Old Navy,” he said, “‘ you 
are all Idlers, although I have 
monopolised the term. You 
all have professions apart from 
the sea, where you exercise 
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them exactly as you would in 
a city ashore, for a ship is but 
a floating town after all. There- 
fore your hearts are not ab- 
sorbed by the sea, much as you 
may love it. Nor do your 
wives look upon it in the same 
way as the Executive’s Ladies 
do. They hate the years of 
separation and wonder why 
the devil you don’t go ashore 
and earn a living. To the 
Executive, both ladies and 
gentlemen, the Service is as 
breath to the nostrils. This is 
natural and as it should be. 
“Our messmates are now 
creeping about their cabins play- 
ing with little cannons. The 
Gunnery officer is explaining 
why the bang wasn’t loud 
enough at the last shoot. 
‘Torps’ is lying in the moon- 
light with his arms round a 
torpedo. The Commander is in 
the throes of a nightmare with 
beautiful white paint which 
turns green as soon as it touches 
the Captain’s sleeping cabin. 
He has told the sailors to paint 
the after-guns, and they are 
painting the Admiral instead. 
When he opens an Admiralty 
letter wherein is his promotion 
to Captain’s stripes, he finds 
they’ve made him an Ordinary 
Seaman by mistake. As for the 
First Lieutenant, he’s doing a 
bit of slumber-walking with a 
scrubber on the Mess Decks.” 
‘Oh, well!” said the Pay- 
master, ‘we are never con- 
tented; perhaps we haven’t 
appreciated the blessings of the 
land during our spells ashore. 
Never mind, George— you 
swallow the anchor in six 
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months’ time, and I choke on 
it next year. I don’t want 
to go.” 

He groaned wearily. 

““T shall be Secretary of a 
Golf Club,”’ he muttered. ‘ See 
‘Punch ’!” 

The Idler pointed at him the 
stem of the old black pipe. 
“You are right about never 
being contented,” he said. 
** When I look back on my 
shore jobs at home with my 
Wife and young ones, I am 
sometimes sorry for many things. 
It’s as well to remember them 
now and then. When you’re 
ashore, you feel as though the 
billet would last for ever—but 
it doesn’t, and is a gem to be 
prized. You’re sent back to 
sea before you can turn round, 
and you haven’t valued your 
luck. 

“T’m a hot-tempered fellow, 
being soured by a whole genera- 
tion of service with my floating 
fellow-creatures. Keep your 
tempers, darlings, or you don’t 
deserve good Missuses and Kids. 
They have more to put up with 
than you have, even when 
Marine Buggins spills the bouil- 
lon down your new mess-jacket 
and the Captain asks which 
asylum has lost you. 

“T’m always sorry when I 
go to sea after being angry. 
Immovables ashore can afford 
to explode their offspring, but 
a sailor can’t. Once when my 
daughter was a two-year-old 
she played boats with my cocked 
hat in the bath. When she saw 
my face she looked up white 
and scared, and ‘Good now! 
Good now!’ she said. It was 
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about all she knew how to say, 
poor kid. After the next week 
I didn’t see her again for three 
years. I blew up my little 
fellow over something, and he 


shipped a woe-begone face 


enough to bring tears to a 
crimp. Damn me !—the next 
thing I knew he was next door 
to death six thousand miles 
away. It’s no use, brothers; 
we must let the little they see 
of us give the children jolly 
memories. Think it over, you 
iron-stomached shellbacks ! ” 

“T always think,” he added, 
“of the verses by Coventry 
Patmore written after he’d lost 
his temper with his small son, 
the Mother— 


‘Who was patient, being dead.’ 


‘¢ And how he found the little 
chap had gathered a few trifling 
toys by his pillow— 


‘To comfort his sad heart.’ 


‘TI remember how he finishes 
the last verse, being as much a 
child as any of those I see 
before me, by hearing the voice 
of the Father, who sits Up 
Topside— 


*I will be sorry for their childish- 
ness.” ”” 


“You have too much im- 
agination, George—too much 
fancy,’”’ said the Padre. 

‘“‘ Damned sloppy !’’ said the 
Paymaster, sobbing into a hand- 
kerchief. 

““Tt’s glum to think of what 
may happen to our children!” 
““ What’s that, George ? ”’ 

“What we have dodged,” 
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said the Idler, “‘ by the skin of 
our teeth. I wish mine were 
all sons —less responsibility ! 
Women get the rough stuff— 
emancipation or no—whatever 
they may say. A man can 
stand the rub even at the 
gallows foot or’”—looking at 
the Padre— at the Canon’s 
mouth. But, before you know 
where you are, the fascinating 
soldier has abandoned your 
daughter on the jetty at Monte 
Video.” 

“ Imagination is a bad thing,”’ 
said he, off at a tangent accord- 
ing to his wont, “ and must be 
held in check. It breeds fear, 
making cowards of us all. The 
bone-headed man is a hero. 
Bravery cannot be expected 
from one who sees himself 
with the utmost clarity hunting 
for his small intestine in the 
double bottoms after batitle. 

“T have talked enough to- 
night, dear friends and mess- 
mates. We have worked our- 
selves up to a state of happy 
misery. The evening has been 
the most enjoyable of the whole 
commission. We have satu- 
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rated three handkerchiefs each 
since dinner.”’ 

The Paymaster rang the bell. 

“It isn’t Saturday night,” 
he said, “‘ and dinner has long 
been swallowed. We’ll drink 
‘Sweethearts and Wives’ just 
the same, and add the children 
this time. Good luck to them. 
God bless ’em and give mine a 
better Papa ! ”’ 

A Paymaster-Lieutenant went 
out quietly and returned with 
an accordion. Soon the air 
was melancholy sweet with the 
lilt of that sad little ballad sung 
by Frank Crumit— 

** Long years ago when I was young 


The flowers they bloomed and the 
birds they sung.” 


And then— 


**The Ship went down in the howl- 
ing of the Storm, 
And the waves engulfed his life- 
less form.” 


When the song was over, 
strange sounds came from be- 
yond the curtain, so that men 
looked up in wonderment. 

It was the Marine Sentry 
sobbing on the aft deck. 


Ill. ONE FOR THE ROAD. 


BY A. G. BEE (‘THE IDLER’). 


- ONCE upon a time there lived 
a Soldier. He was a Major of 
Marines. A jolly man and a 
corpulent, he served his King 
for many days upon the high 
seas and on dry land, and on 
land which was not so dry, 
being marsh, mud, and man- 


grove swamp where snaky roots 
twisted by the steaming river. 
He climbed the mountains and 
roamed the valleys in the ser- 
vice of His Majesty and of the 
Queen who ruled the seas when 
he was young. The Savage in 
West Africa and the Eskimo 
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among the icebergs had seen 
his face, and had dwelt un- 
easily ever afterwards, puzzled 
and unhappy, because of his 
unfailing smile. Sweating in 
African rain forests, ice-bound 
and frozen in the Arctic night, 
sweltering in the desert, it was 
the same to him. He laughed 
always. His broad red face 
reflected the Sun or chased the 
shadows from the gloom under 
the trees where the branches 
met overhead, where great 
creepers crushed the tall trunks 
even as the octopus strangles 
life—deep down in the sea— 
and where the Sun never came 
through the curtain of the 
leaves. 

The Northern Lights flashed 
out dancing up the sky, and 
the Sun glared on Southern 
beaches in high wrath to see a 
rival smiling upon the Earth. 

He had cooked his supper 
by the camp fire among trees, 
smoking his pipe—sitting upon 
a Monarch. The Monarch was 
dead, a cutlass protruding from 
the Royal interior whence the 
released and resurrected souls 
of many missionaries floated 
heavenwards on the wings of 
angels. His house was filled 
with ivory and gold reft from 
trembling Celestials or savage 
Kings. Rubies torn from 
heathen gods gleamed in his 
shirt-front on a guest night. 
Lions and tigers had given him 
their skins. Birds of the air 
and beasts of the field had 
nourished his strong body with 
their flesh. Kudu and Sable 
and all the noblest antelope of 
the high veld and the low gave 
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him their crowns to hang above 
the pictures of his ancestors to 
their honour. In battle he had 
slain many men. Every Sunday 
in Portsmouth his Wife took 
him to Church, and they had 
tea with the Vicar in the after. 
noon, but he was jovial in his 
cups whether of tea or of strong 
waters. 

These were olden days when 
there was joy in warfare. There 
is no loot now to compensate 
for pain. The soldier is dis- 
integrated or gassed in drab 
misery. But the Major could 
show you the ear-rings of 
an Emperor, and he had pig- 
tails carefully preserved. The 
Heathen was not our brother 
at that time. 

He drank neither wines nor 
Spirits in any quantity. Every 
day in Mess or Club he stood 
with his broad back to the 
fireplace, legs apart, feet firmly 
planted, and a great can of 
beer in his hand. The room was 
filed with his voice telling 
stories of the World. The Sun 
set and darkness fell. The night 
grew old. Men became weary 
and their hearts clouded. The 
Major stood immovable—down 
to the small hours of the 
morning, with an interval, per- 
haps, for dinner; but in the 
Club he rarely dined at all, for 
his liver was not good. And 
when his friends cried that the 
hour was late and the time 
come for slumber—the old ones 
yawning behind their hands 
and the young ones staggering 
a little—he would lift up his 
head and laugh. 

“Not so!’ he would say. 
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“We will have One for the 
Road 19 

As the years went by he 
grew exceeding stout, walking 
with a belly of nobility. They 
called him ‘ Skintight Smith,’ 
although his name was not 
Smith. Presently he retired, 
being old, and neither the 
Barrack Square nor the Quarter- 
Decks of the King’s Ships saw 
him any more. But still, upon 
his chosen days, he stood before 
the fireplace in the Club, and 
his red face, redder even than 
of yore, gave free way to the 
kindly spirit twinkling through 
the windows of his eyes. Still 
on a Sunday he went to Church 
and had tea at the Vicarage 
with his Wife. His sons were 
grown men and looked doubt- 
fully upon their Father; for 
new generations are proper and 
nice in their ways, looking per- 
haps upon women in a manner 
which was not ours, but never 
upon the wine when it is red. 

The fringe about his jolly 
bald head was snow-white, and 
shone like strands of precious 
metal under the light. One 
day he died. The Club was 
cold and his friends left deso- 
late. His genial laugh rang 
through the room no longer, 
and although, maybe, he had 
bored them at times and now 
the glowing fire was unob- 
structed by his sturdy legs, yet 
they missed him greatly. The 
smoking-room was peaceful and 
still in the evening, quiet in 
warmth and comfort. Members 
dozed in their chairs. Yet now 
and then one would start awake 
out of dreams. He would stare 
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for a moment at the fireplace. 
But the figure he had seen 
standing there through the 
smoke clouds curling above the 
chairs faded quickly away, van- 
ishing as a wraith in the mist. 

The Major had died with a 
smile upon his lips and the 
faint wink of an eyelid at his 
friend the Vicar—very mis- 
chievous it was. 

The Members were told of his 
funeral. The graveyard was 
not for him. He would be 
buried at sea with ceremony 
appropriate and peculiar. He 
made provision in his will. 

Thus it was that on a Winter’s 
day a tug put out to sea from 
Portsmouth Harbour under the 
gloom of clouds and in the 
driving rain. Many came to do 
him honour—old soldiers from 
the Royal Marines, Officers and 
men, messmates and shipmates 
of times gone by. The tug 
rolled and pitched in a heavy 
swell. The houses and the 
trees loomed dimly from the 
shore, for it was a November 
afternoon in _ semi - darkness. 
The air was bitter chill. On 
such a day he had gone out to 
the ends of the Earth any time 
in thirty years or more. 

When they came to the place 
appointed, the weighted coffin 
was lashed by the gangway 
under the Jack, and men bal- 
anced themselves to the heave of 
the Ship as he had been wont 
to do. The Service was read 
with the mourners in oilskins 
standing round. ‘‘ And so we 
commit his body to the Deep in 
the sure and certain hope——”’ 

The lashings were cast loose. 
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That journey which is so bitter 
cold, lonely to a kind spirit, 
was about to begin. The Union 
Jack was lifted, and the coffin 
slid gently away with the slant 
of the rolling deck down to the 
deeps where no light shines. 
Buglers sounded the Last Post. 
The three volleys crashed above 
the swirl where the dead had 
gone. 

Round the gangway where 
the parson stood there were 
twenty-four men, old and young, 
in oilskins and sou’westers, the 
rain beating upon their faces, 
and every man had a tankard 
in his hand. When the bugle 
was silent and the firing died 
away they gave in low deep 
voices a toast and a farewell 
to an old friend— 

“* One for the Road ! ” 

For the Major had left in 
his Will silver tankards to 
companions of his youth and 
his age also, and strong ale in 
which to wish him fortune upon 
his way. The tug turned for 
home and there was nothing 
of him left on land or sea. 


“His days are as grass and 
the place thereof shall know 
him no more.” 

When the kind eyes are 
closed and the strong arm 
withered which lifted up our 
hearts in the day of trial there 
is nothing to do. Father or 
Mother, Wife or Child—it is 
all one. The love is spent and 
wasted. That which was our 
life has gone alone into the 
Darkness. 

Think awhile with a pipe 
beside the fire when the noises 
of the street are silenced and 
the World has gone to sleep. 
We are not young any longer. 
Friends have left us one by 
one. Shadows gather about 
ourselves just now. For those 
who would have given us their 
blood there is no hand to help 
nor loving voice to hearten. 
Our Beloved is groping and 
alone upon the way which 
leads no man knows whither. 

Wish him good-bye. Lift up 
the glass to the light. 

“One for the Road, Old 
Man! Farewell and adieu!” 


Iv. ‘BOSUN’S BRIDGE.’ 


‘ONE no-trump!” 

The soldier’s bid was followed 
by a muffied roar that was 
heard by everyone in the ward- 
room. One or two looked up 
from papers, glanced round, 
and reassured themselves that 
nothing was amiss. There was 
a slight pause among the group 
playing Monopoly at the long 


blue-covered mess-table, but 
the hesitation was momentary 
only. One becomes accustomed 
to every variety and range of 
noise when living in one of 
His Majesty’s fighting ships. 
At the card-table near the 
mahogany bookcase, four bridge 
players looked silently at one 
another for reassurance, and re- 
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sumed the inspection of their 
hands. Soldier had bid one 
no-trump. 

“Must be old Bob Bukton 
chopping his carcases,” said 
the Surgeon Commander. 
“Double one no-trump.”’ 

Bukton, the ship’s butcher, 
had been hounded from place 
to place on board in his earnest 
endeavour to find suitable ac- 
commodation for his chopping- 
block, a position which would 
enable him to have ample 
swing in all directions. Such 
a place he had at last found, 
and he had held it without 
interference or official com- 
plaint for two months. It 
was, from his point of view, 
eminently suitable. Regret- 
tably, however, for the ward- 
room officers, it was on the 
boat- deck immediately above 
the wardroom, the chopping- 
block being plumb over the 
long mess-table. Even before 
‘Colours,’ dull thuds would 
accompany what every naval 
officer recognises as the most 
sacred meal of the day, and each 
sickening shock would remind 
you that the bacon on the plate 
before you once adorned the fat 
sides of a squealing pig. 

The Navigating Officer heaved 
a sigh of disgust, bent forward 
closer over his cards, and took 
a@ quick squint at the P.M.O.’s 
hand. After all, it was only 
family bridge, or in: local terms, 
Bosun’s bridge or second eleven 
wardroom bridge. In Bosun’s 
bridge the main idea is to 
play all your best cards first 
and then throw the remainder 
on the table, saying: “. . . the 
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rest are mine; waiter, bring 
four whiskies and soda,’’ and 
hope to get away with it. You 
usually do if it is a hot thirsty 
night. 

It was such a night. In 
the wardroom the air was warm 
and stuffy. The ship had been 
darkened at the beginning of 
the first watch, eight o’clock ; 
that meant that all scuttles 
and ports, screen doors and 
windows had to be tightly 
shut to prevent any light from 
filtering through. 

Pilot absorbed the hand situa- 
tion and quickly confirmed his 
appreciation as his eyes flashed 
over Schoolie’s hand to his 
left. It only meant dropping 
a card to be able to do this, 
and so exercise to the full 
the strategy of Bosun’s bridge. 
It was a hopeless case, the 
opposition was too strong. 
P.M.O. had all the kings, and 
Schoolie seemed to have at 
least four aces. 

Pilot found the opportunities 
for bridge rather rare ; for when 
the ship was at sea his attentions 
were devoted to a different 
kind of bridge, a bridge in- 
volving the safe navigation of 
the ship. When at anchor in 
harbour, many of his mess- 
mates would be ashore for 
dinner, enjoying a much-needed 
change of scenery, or he him- 
self would indulge in a run 
ashore for the good of body 
and soul. Under those con- 
ditions it was not always 
possible to complete the four; 
for not all wardroom officers 
are addicted to bridge, and of 
those who are there are few 
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who would be satisfied with 
* bosun’s.’ 

Tonight, however, they were 
at anchor in Valencia Bay on 
the East Coast of Spain, and 
here there was no shore-going 
for crews of British ships. Why 
they were here they did not ex- 
actly know. And to be darkened 
in addition, and boxed up in 
stuffy air, was more than most 
people could stand without 
having a ‘moan.’ But naval 
officers enjoy having their moan, 
so these four combined their 
moan with their second eleven 
bridge. 

“ Absurd time to chop up 
bones,’”’ remarked Pilot. ‘ Be- 
sides, there’s no light up there.’’ 
Then after a pause: “ How 
many cards have you got, 
soldier ? ”’ 

“Fourteen! Misdeal!” 
promptly replied the young 
Royal Marine officer, and threw 
his hand on to the table. 

“You lousy cads,” said 
Schoolie, who knew the ‘ Smith ’ 
convention and realised that 
his splendid hand of aces was 
all in vain. ‘I'd like to get 
your fat necks on Bukton’s 
block.”’ 

The loud rumbling shocks 
continued. 

“ Reckon it’s a bombard- 
ment,’’ said P.M.O. facetiously, 
as he mopped the sweat from 
his brow. 

“ As a matter of fact, they’re 
expecting an insurgent raid 
here,”’ said Pilot, pushing all 
the cards to the centre of the 
table. His action had an air of 
finality about it that indicated 
a complete departure of interest 
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from bridge of any sort. His 
attitude was infectious. 

Another thud disturbed the 
peace of the wardroom, and an 
air of suspense spread among 
the players. 

“Come on,” said Schoolie, 
jumping to his feet. ‘“ Let's 
go and see.”’ 

They filtered out through the 
wardroom door into the lobby 
and descended the wooden 
ladder to the main-deck. There 
were only dim blue lights here, 
but they were sufficient to 
show the way to the black, 
darkening curtain through 
which the foursome passed and 
emerged on to the quarter- 
deck. To their eyes, accustomed 
to the bright lights of the ward- 
room, everything appeared pitch 
black out here, but the presence 
of many other onlookers on 
the deck was immediately felt 
and the quiet murmur of their 
conversation could be heard. 

A flash lit the sky to the 
north-east. Four paths of light 
moving from right to left began 
to trace out parabolas across 
the black night. Dozens of 
pairs of eyes watched in silence. 
The tracers suddenly went out 
as they reached the vertex of 
the trajectory, and the rest 
of the path was left to con- 
jecture. An explosion to the 
north - west occurred almost 
simultaneously with the arrival 
of the crashing boom from the 
firing guns. The noise stirred 
the onlookers to mutter remarks, 
mostly in a pseudo air of 
joviality which failed to conceal 
an understanding of the tragedy 
that lay behind that explosion. 
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‘“‘ Magnificent fireworks ! ”’ 

“That got him all right!” 

“The blighter can’t be more 
than a mile from us.”’ 

But everybody on _ that 
quarterdeck was thinking of 
the terror of a defenceless civil 
population ; mothers huddling 
their babes closer to their 
bosoms; children in their cots 
crying with fear; men racking 
their brains for an idea which 
would enable them to provide 
protection for their families 
from this sudden menace; in- 
jured bodies struggling to free 
themselves from fallen struc- 
tures. The.picture was clear in 
their minds, but not one waxed 
sentimental about the scene. 

The firing had ceased. The 
night was pitch black again, 
but on the skyline to the north- 
west some flickering red fires 
showed that the shells had found 
their mark. 

The party on the quarterdeck 
gradually dispersed. The four- 
some returned to their Bosun’s 
bridge, and little was said about 
the bombardment. It was much 
more like serious bridge now. 


The following forenoon the 
ship’s picket boat came along- 
side, bringing with it a strange 
assembly. Instead of the usual 
ship’s postman with his canvas 
bags of mail, and the messman 
with his baskets of fresh vege- 
tables and fruit, there were 
women and children and be- 
draggled - looking men. The 
small children were carried up 
the ladder first, and to them 
the procedure was obviously a 
thrill; a big ship, new faces, 
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plenty of attention, a change 
from daily routine. Then fol- 
lowed the mothers and the 
nannies, fat dark women with 
their black hair smoothly 
knotted back into tight buns, 
each face wearing a mixed ex- 
pression of anxiety and terror. 
A man hobbled up with the 
help of a stick, followed by 
another in a dark-blue suit and 
black gaiters. One by one they 
stepped out of the boat and 
reached the security of the 
quarterdeck, waiting for the 
next order as a dog, told to 
stand in the corner, waits for 
the “‘ Carry on ”’ from:his master. 
Everybody on board wanted 
to help. The refugees were 
shepherded to the Recreation 
Space, and their bags and 
bundles followed them as they 
negotiated the strange ladders 
and dodged the cradled boats 
and obstacles they found in 
their unaccustomed path. 
Perhaps some of them had 
lost relatives. Certain it was 
that they would not return to 
their homes. It had been 
reported that five or six children 
were among the fifty casualties 
of the bombardment. No 
wonder they so willingly fol- 
lowed their guides. They were 
off to a new life, a life of un- 
certainty and probable hard- 
ship, but a life where bursting 
shells would be unknown. 
Towards sunset, a British 
destroyer arrived and anchored 
two cables away from the battle- 
ship. Her dark grey hull showed 
up well in the light of the 
setting sun, and in spite of her 
diminutive size she presented 
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an imposing appearance of 
strength and efficiency. The 
refugees with their bags and 
bundles were once more herded 
aft on to the quarterdeck of 
their temporary home, and then 
descended the ladder to the 
picket boat waiting alongside. 
There was no questioning on 
their part; just a look of 
gratitude and wonder as they 
made their farewell. 

The sun set behind the Span- 
ish hills to the west, and long 
bands of clouds like Zeppelins 
became rosy with a glorious 
red glow. Purple mingled into 
scarlet, and dark black hills 
became silhouetted against the 
pale orange sky that showed 
below the tinted clouds. 

The picket boat shoved off 
and made its way to the 
destroyer which was now rolling 
in a short swell, and there was 
just sufficient light to reveal 
the hand-waving from the men 
and women and the tiny chil- 
dren in the stern-sheets. 

The group on the quarter- 
deck waved back and watched 
the boat plunge its way to the 
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destroyer, now lit with scores 
of lights. q 

Twilight gradually merged | 
into darkness. The crescent) 
moon was setting in a bank of 7 
clouds over the Valencia hillss7 
an inspiring peaceful scene. 

Pilot, who was pacing the} 
quarterdeck with the young? 
soldier, was thinking how much | 
better these beautiful surrounds 7 
ings could be under different | 
circumstances. A luxury liner? 
anchored here in a blaze of’ 
lights, and pretty women) 
decorating the decks in their) 
flimsy evening dresses, and per 7 
haps soft music in the back-7 
ground. But instead, it was) 
war. A war in which hig} 
country was not involved. And 7 
they must remain here 


darkened, boxed up, and inert. } 
He dismissed the thought ® 


with a sigh, and remarked t0 
the soldier— 4 

‘‘ Splendid night for a bom- | 
bardment.”’ 4 

“Oh, blast the bombard- 7 
ment,’’ replied his companion; 
‘“let’s forget it and play some 
Bosun’s bridge after dinner.” 
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